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INTRODUCTION. 



The Discourses, entitled, " The Death of Christ,'' 
which extend through the first 168 pages following 
the Memoir, were delivered in the month of January, 
1826, and were published the same year. They have 
been for many years entirely out of print, and as the 
discussion of the great question there presented has 
been thought very able and satisfactory, their republi- 
cation in this volume, it is believed, will be welcomed 
by various readers. 

In the selection of the Discourses which occupy the 
remainder of the volume, the Editor could not, of 
course, aim at any thing like system. Yet, if he mis- 
takes not, a certain sequence and order will be ob- 
served. In the first Discourse, entitled, " God's con- 
stant trial of man," the hearer, or man universally, is 
contemplated as the subject of a probation appointed 
by his Creator. In the second, — ^" There is no Diffier- 
ence," the results of this probation are distinctly 
exhibited. In the third, — ^^ Make you a new heart," 
man, the sinner, is required at once to return in peni- 
tence to the holy service of God. — This, which is his 
most reasonable service, he is immovably disinclined 
to do : and, therefore, in the fourth Discourse, — '^ Re- 
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generation, a sovereign work," the Divine Agency 
which overcomes this hostility, is presented as God's 
sovereign exercise of grace. In ^the fifth, — ^^ The 
Church," as an Association instituted by Christ, and 
including those who have been professedly regener- 
ated, is considered. In the sixth, — ^" Why many 
Christians mistake their own characters," a question 
affecting the relative usefulness and happiness of 
many belonging to the Church, is satisfactorily dis- 
cussed. The seventh, — ^ Everlasting Life, already 
begun in the believer," illustrates the greatness of the 
change of state which has taken place in all the 
regenerated, or in every Christian. The eighth, — 
" Fellowship with the Father and the Son," contem- 
plates, in a somewhat different manner, the exalted 
privileges of which the mature Christian is possessed, 
while here on earth. In the ninth, — ^" Heaven," or the 
final and blissful abode of the Christian, is vividly 
exhibited. In the tenth, — " Mutual Recognition in 
Heaven," or the renovation of that acquaintance and 
intercourse in Heaven which has existed between 
Christians on earth, is the subject last in order. 

To these Discourses is appended an Address on 
the Greek Revolution. It was originally delivered as 
a Discourse on the text, " Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself ;" and was subsequently repeated and 
then published in its present form, at the request of 
"the Greek Committee" in Boston, in 1824. It is 
here republished, as a specimen of the Author's man- 
ner, when treating such a subject. 
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MEMOIR. 



The Author of these Discourses was extensively known. 
Although he was compelled by disease to withdraw for the 
last fifteen years from every kind of active life, few persons, 
while his health continued, mingled in a larger circle of ac- 
quaintances, or made more numerous or warmer friends. 
His death was truly mourned, and his memory will be 
cherished by those friends, who have survived him. To 
such, it is believed, the following Memoir will be acceptable. 
By others it will, I trust, be deemed sufficient for me to 
say, that the state of retirement and almost seclusion in 
which his latter years were passed, and which was strongly 
contrasted with the stations of public usefulness which he 
had previously occupied, has seemed to call for some such 
notice as that which is here given. 

Sereno Edwards Dwight was bom in Greenfield, a beau- 
tiful village in the town of Fairfield, Connecticut, May 18, 
1786. He was the fifth son and child of Rev. Timothy 
Dwight, D. D., LL. D., President of Yale College. His 
mother, Mrs. Mary Dwight, was the second daughter of 
Benjamin Woolsey, Esq., of Dosoris, Long Island. 

His baptismal name, Sereno Edwards, was given in re- 
membrance of an uncle, the brother of his father, and the 
next in seniority among a numerous family. This imcle, 
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after having attained to maturity and married, entered the 
medical profession ; but was lost at sea not far from Nova 
Scotia, at no distant period before the birth of the nephew. 
The latter part of the name, Edwards, was given to the 
uncle in memory of his maternal grandfather, the first 
President Edwards. The former part, Sereno, was not 
given as a name of fancy merely, but I have been unable 
to discover its immediate origin. Its remote source is 
probably Italian. Its articulate sounds are unusually mu- 
sical, but the name itself, until within the last thirty years, 
has been very rare. Whether the surprise which the an- 
nouncement of a name so uncommon often occasioned, or 
some other consideration, rendered it unwelcome, to the 
nephew, is uncertwn ; but, from eariy life, probably, he 
became dissatisfied with it, and occasionally contemplated 
either his own silent disuse of it, or its being changed by a 
legislative act. On the title page of some of his publica- 
tions he chose that his name should appear, as S. Edwards. 
His personal dislike to the name, Sereno, has not, however, 
been entertained by all, as it has been frequently given 
to various individuals in immediate remembrxince of him- 
self. 

Young D wight was, almost from his birth, a child of no 
ordinary promise. He very early manifested great quick- 
ness of apprehension, mastering with ease the usual lessons 
of children of his own age. His bodily conformation was 
corresponding. Few who subsequently saw him when he 
had reached full manhood, or had attained to forty years 
of age, at either of which periods he was deemed one of 
the handsomest men of his time, would doubt that, when a 
little child or an active lad, he must have given promise of 
the man. In thes3 early years his health was very good, 
his spirit was uncommonly cheerful and hopeful, and with 
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his active frame and qtucl^ intellect he thus presented to hit 
parents and other friends that most attractive spectacIe-*-a 
bright and ardent boy, on whom life's morning is rising 
without a cloud, and before whose path the flowers wad, 
foliage of May are every where expanding. This develop- 
ment of character and temperament was, in his case, aided 
by various circumstances. His village birthplace, Green* 
field, has been ever indeed a peculiarly secluded spot, bul 
its natural attractions have been rarely equalled. It forms 
the summit of an elevated hill, whoBe front looks down on 
the shores of Long Island Sound at three miles distance, 
and which recedes inland so as to constitute an extended 
area. The prospect thus afforded of the surrounding coun* 
try, and of the bland sea that washes its shore, is noble 2 
bill and valley, widening plains and scattered villages, with 
the magnificent expanse of the Sound, greetkig the eye; 
On this beautiful spot, and in the midst of a quiet but flou- 
rishing village, whose locality secured for its inhabitants a 
pure and healthy atmosphere, young Dwight was born ; and 
there his childhood and early youtii were passed. He was 
thus nurtured and trained absolutely at home. Unlike 
many who, in later years, were his classmates at Yale Col- 
lege, unlike thousands of youths who are now in constant 
training for admission to our literary institutions generally, 
he was never withdrawn from the guardianship of parental 
vigilance and affection. Of the fidelity of that guardianship 
it is unnecessary here to speek. Under its eye, and as the 
youngest son of the family until he had attained to nine 
years of age, he grew up through infancy and childhood — 
not as a sickly hot-house plant, whose artificial richness is 
the omen of its speedy decay j but a healthy, vigorous shoot, 
branching forth in natural but not wild luxuriance. His 
social, intellectuaJ, and moral character was thus formed 
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from the commencement. His father, during the entire 
residence of the family at Greenfield, taught an academy 
for pupils of both sexes, which he had himself instituted at 
the commencement of his pastoral labors. This school soon 
became celebrated, so that fifty or sixty pupils were annually 
drawn to the village, a portion of whom became inmates of 
his own family. This, his then youngest son, became him- 
self one of these pupils as soon as his early years would 
peimit. While his intellect was thus cultivated by his 
father at the school, and while a less formal but not less 
valuable mental training was imparted to him by both his 
parents at home, he was familiarly introduced — even as a 
child — ^into polished and intelligent society. His father's 
house had then become, scarcely less than it was subse- 
quently at New Haven, the centre of a most desirable circle 
of friends and strangers. Young Serene's intellect was 
thus gradually, but rapidly, unfolded, from year to year ; 
while the godly instructions, and example, and prayers of 
his father constituted the suitable training of his heart. 
And few pious fathers, it may be here properly said, even 
among eminent ministers, have been able so to present to 
their children the character and government of God as con- 
stituting the motives to a life of holiness and faith, as was 
ever done by President Dwight in the bosom of his own 
family. The result, through the divine blessing was, what 
may be anticipated in every such case — that this son grew 
up from the earliest childhood, to '* fear God and keep his 
commandments." Happily preserved as he was from con- 
tact with vicious companions in these early years, through 
the vigilance of parental fidelity and also from the secluded 
position of the village itself, he then formed the moral habits 
which were conspicuous to those best acquainted with him 
in later years.' Among these were a deep respect and love 
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for his parento, panfy of coiweFsa^n and feeling, a marked 
dblike of whatever is mean and grovelling, generosity of 
spirit, and a conscientious reverence for sacred things* 

When Sereno was ^even or eight years (d age, he was 
severely attacked by the scarlet fever. The disease took 
its usual course, and the boy, as was supposed, had recov- 
ered ; when, in consequence of his playing in the open ur 
in a raw spring day, he caught a bad cold, which was 
speedily followed by what is called, — the secondary stage 
of the disease. He was then seized with convulsion fits, 
of which he had more than thirty, luid was brought very 
near to death. While he was in this state and scarce a 
hope remained of his recovery, his father, whose parental 
attachments were very strong, was deeply distressed at the 
prospect of his death ; and as all mortal efforts were evi- 
dently powerless, he was led with the greater earnestness 
to try die efficacy of prayer. While thus interceding for 
the life of the child, he felt himself prompted to stipulate,— 
to vow, may be the more accurate language — that, if God 
would spare the child and restore him to health, he would 
Umself employ all his own influence in training him up for 
tiie ministry of the gospel. The state of mind which gave 
rise to such a vow, or covenant, on the part of the father, 
will be perfectly intelli^ble to some who may read this 
narrative. Die true disciple is invited to approach the 
throne of grace with just such a filial freedom and boldness, 
in his time of need. He may address Him who is invid- 
ble as unreservedly, as confidently, as did ever the father 
of the faithful, or the lawgiver of Israel, — talking with 
Him., pleading with Him, covenanting with Him, ^^ as a 
man talks with his friend.'' The child was spared to th^ 
supplica.tion8 of the father, and in subsequent years, after 
having finished his course of study at Yale (College and a 
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course of mstruction of equal length as an officer in the 
same institudon, he entered on the profession of the law, 
which he pursued for six years with good success. At that 
period the vow which the father had made in the son's ex- 
tremity, and the influence which the father had exercised 
in successive years, were, through divine grace, made ef- 
fectual in the choice of the ministry by the son as his 
future sphere of duty. Anticipating here for a moment 
what will be more fully specified hereafter, I would add, 
that the first discourse of the son which was also preached 
in the presence of the father, was from the passage : " For 
this child I prayed ; and the Lord hath given me my peti- 
tion which I asked of him. Therefore also I have lent 
him to the Lord ; as long as he liveth he shall be lent to 
the Lord." 

In December, 1795, young Dwight, when between nine 
and ten years of age, was removed with the other members 
of the family to New Haven, his father having then entered 
on the presidency of Yale College. His transfer from the 
secluded village of Greenfield to the beautiful town, which, 
for the next twenty-one years, was to be his residence, was 
doubtless only favorable to himself. Here, as previously, 
living ever under the parental roof and guided by the same 
watchfulness and affection, the influence of a literary insti- 
tution which now began indirectly to affect him, must have 
tended the more rapidly to form his studious habits, and to 
develope his mental powers universally. Whether he had 
commenced the study of the classics while at Greenfield, 
I have no means of ascertaining ; but he entered on such 
studies immediately after his removal to New Haven, and 
pursued them diligently until his admission into Yale Col- 
lege in 1799. He passed a portion, perhaps the whole, of 
this period of his pupilage, under the successive masters of 
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&e Hopkins' Grammar school, — ^aninstittition, whose onffn 
under a more imposing tiUe dates as far back as 1658, if 
not earlier. Two of these masters, Stephen Twining, Esq., 
of the class of 1795, Mid John Hart Lynde, Esq., of the 
class of 1796, have been long deceased : a third, the ven- 
erable Dr. Murdock, the very learned Minotator of Mo- 
sheim, still lives in the vicinity of the institution from whose 
walls he went forth fifty years since. Upon soliciting in- 
formation from him respecting the scholarship of the sub- 
ject of this Notice, its writer received the following reply : 

" New Haven, March 19, 1851. 
Rev. and Dear Sir : — 

Your late excellentiBrother, the Rev. Serene E. Dwight, 
D. D., was under my instruction in the Hopkins' Grammar 
Sehool at New Haven, during one or two quarters in the 
year 1798 : and he was not only the best scholar in that 
school, but the best ever under my instruction any where. 
His progress was so rapid, that he could not be kept in any 
class more than a few days. He so soon mastered the 
Greek of Homer, that he took the whole 3d Book of the 
Iliad (a short Book, indeed) for a single lesson. Besides 
Greek, he studied Hebrew under me for a time. His con- 
duct in school was a perfect pattern of suavity, docility, 
and obedience to good order. 

I rejoice to hear that you are about to publish a volume 
of Sermons, selected from those which he left in manu- 
script, with a memoir of his Life prefixed. It will, I have 
no doubt, do honor to his memory. 
With high esteem, 

Dear Sir, yours, 

Jas. Murdock." 
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'As has been already noticed, young Dwight became a 
Member of Yale College in 1799, wben he had somewhat 
acre than completed his thirteentii year. The letter of 
^ Dr. Murdock is an assurance that he must have been fully 
qualified for admission to that seminary: indeed, it is not 
improbable that, among a class of about seventy, not one 
of its members was better fitted than himself. A youth, 
nay, a child — as he may be almost termed, who, while at 
school, so speedily distanced every class in which he was 
placed that it became necesssury to permit him to study 
alone, and who could master the third Book of the Iliad at 
a single lesson, could undoubtedly have been prepared for 
admission into the same Seminary with honor to himself, 
had the qualifications for membership in 1799 been the 
same as they now are in 1851. Still, his age was prema- 
ture for an entrance upon a college life. Such was, no 
doubt, the opinion of his Father. But the son had already 
made so rapid progress, that it would have been very diffi- 
cult to have confined him for two or three additional years 
to the walls of a grammar school, especially as he could 
appeal to the father's example, — the latter having become a 
member of the Freshman class in the same institution in 
1765, at the age of thirteen. Happily, as we shall soon 
see, young Dwight surmounted every difficulty, and es- 
caped every temptation to which the student at College, 
and especially the boyish student, is exposed. But the 
writer would again express his conviction, and it is one in 
which the officers of the New England colleges will, proba- 
bly, universally concur, that the admission of youths at the 
age of thirteen or fourteen is to be deprecated. Such 
indeed has been in later years the advance in the qualifica- 
tions for admission, and such the corresponding advance of 
the whole collegiate course, that a youtii of fifteen is now 
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^relatively but little older than was the youth of thirteen, 
fifty years siace. But aside from the present demand for 
more mature powers of mind to grapple with and master 
tiie diflSculties of the existing course of collegiate studies, 
a similar advance is needed in moral discrimination and 
firmness of principle. The temptations besettmg the young 
student, have been greatly increased within the last thirty 
years, — ^temptations, if not, as is often the case, to gross 
sensuar indulgence, yet to neglect of study for other ob- 
jects. Secret societies have during this period been large- 
ly multiplied within these seminaries, whose influence, as a 
whole, has been injurious to scholarship and to morality. 
The youth is not only, as Wordsworth aflSrms, " father of 
the man ;" but our literary institutions have become so 
thoroughly republican, that the youth at college as well as 
elsewhere is not slow to discover that he is " the man '^ 
himself. The parent who would not, probably, be sad- 
dened by the career of a son whose intellect and whose 
morals may be both found wanting in his course of trial, 
should not send him to the halls of a college before he has 
attained to sixteen, or, what is better, seventeen years. 

The subject of tUs Memoir, as has been intimated, was 
the cause of no such parental suffering. Having been ex* 
ceedingly well fitted^ he took at once an honorable position 
among his classmates, and this position he never subset 
quently lost. Of about seventy, he was the youngest but 
two, if not literally the youngest. Many of these were 
young men, as will be readily believed by those who read 
over the names of the class of 1803, of vigorous minds, — 
an equality with whom could be scarcely maintained dur- 
ing successive years of study by one so much younger 
than themselves. And where in such cases the race is 
maintained by the stripUng pari pa%my until its very ter- 
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mbaiion, not rarely are his overtasked powers enfeebled 
for future eflfort, even if they are not all buried in a pre- 
mature grave. Young Dwight, possessed, however, too 
much vigor of body and mind to permit him, either soon to 
be left behind, or to sink from exhaustion at the honorable 
termination of the four years' struggle. His scholarship 
was such, that he received for the Junior year the " Salu- 
tary Oration " — a very unusual distinction for a youth of 
sixteen. When he was graduated at the close of the sub- 
sequent college year, at the age of seventeen, he delivered 
an oration on " Divorces,'* — a subject, that seems foreign to 
the taste or the studies of one still so young, but indicating 
at the same time, the settled moral principles which he had 
already adopted. The legislation of Connecticut was even 
then, as it has continued to be ever since, stained by a law 
authorizing divorces for other grounds than that which has 
been established by Him who instituted marriage, and who 
has never commissioned individuals or legislators to lessen 
its original sanctity. Young Dwight selected this subject 
as his theme, and fearlessly maintmed the scriptural 
standard to be the sovereign law. 

His moral habits, while a member of the college, as 
might be presumed from what has been just remarked, 
were only pridseworthy. It is not intended that he had 
already become a true disciple of Him, whose gospel he 
delighted in subsequent years to preach ; although many 
Christians undoubtedly are habitually less exemplary than 
he was during this period. Neither is it intended, that 
just such youths apparently as was the subject of this Me- 
moir, are not, and perhaps frequently, the subjects of evan- 
gelical piety ; although themselves may disclaim the pos- 
session of such a character. The child who is bom and 
nurtured within a pious atmosphere, whose first recollec- 
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iioDS are thus associated wil^ ttie inculcation of the fear of 
Grod, the preciousness of the Saviour, and a conscientious 
performance of daily duties, and who beholds in the par* 
ent's life the bright exemplification of these instructions, 
may be truly converted long before he himself images it. 
In such cases the outward change — ^which is the caily evi- 
dence of the indwelling grace, is often, for a considerable 
period, scarcely perceptible. Indeed, happier were it for 
our churches generally, happier (or ChristiaQ parents and 
for their children, were the training to be ever steadily 
directed to just such anticipated results. The family would 
tiien, as it were, universally become as it is yet destined 
to become, the nursery of the Church, and the great pri- 
mary design of its institution be visibly accomplished* 
But without affirming that young Dwight was at this season 
a true Christian, his conduct while in college was truly ezi- 
em{dary. His habits as a private pupil, which, as we have 
already seen, were those of " suavity, docility, and obedir 
ence to good order,'' were but strengthened while an 
academical student. His father was at the same time the 
head of the College ; and while he was a most tender parent, 
and a kind instructor imd counsellor of the young men 
under his care, he was also a thorou^ disciplinarian. The 
fion followed the teachings of the father in both these rela- 
tions, and whether as an individual simply or as a student, 
was without reproach. These four years were doubtiess, 
in many respects, the happiest period in his life. Such, 
indeed, would be a true affirmation of most of the Alumni 
of our colleges. Were tiiey questioned as to those golden 
jesxs when h(^ was brightest, and f(»<ebodings of the 
unknown future were all but unbdown ; when the days rose 
and set with, scarcely a cloud, becai£3e tiie pulse of health 
beat full, the toSlB were lightand the intercotose with their 
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fellows was fraternal and joyous ; — ^how many would in- 
stantly recur to their college days, and sigh for "joys 
departed, never to return !" Emphatically might this be 
asserted of him whose course we have traced thus far. 
Then in the glow of youth and health, a stranger person- 
ally to the ills of life and to that constitutional gloom which 
is often their precursor, distinguished for his talents and 
scholarship, his domestic and social relations generally 
such as many would deem enviable, the months and yeurs 
of but few could have passed more happily away. 

Immediately after his thus leaving college, he accom- 
panied his father, with several other graduates, in one of 
those journeys through New Englimd, the description of 
which was ultimately given to the public in the four vol- 
umes of President Dwight's Travels. These excursions 
were made from year to year, during the ux weeks' vaca- 
tion following the annual commencement ; and were always 
most pleasant and profitable, as well to the younger friends 
who were associated with him as to the author of that 
work. In those days, when rail-roads had not made 
travelling a mere matter of swift locomotion, and when 
half the population of our villages even were not apparent- 
ly to be found everywhere present except at home, the 
daily progress of the traveller on horseback or in the chaise 
along the valley of the Connecticut or from town to town 
upon the line of sea coast, alternated occasionally by one 
or more days' resting amid the hospitalities of intelligent 
and polished families, was a source of pleasure and of 
health, to which our present system of noise and crowding 
and whirling onward, which is called, — travelling, varied as 
it is by a brief abode at some watering place or in a 
thronged city hotel, can make no pretensions. From one 
of these most pleasurable excursions, the narrative of 
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which will be found in one of the volumes of the Travels, 
young Dwight returned homeward after a few weeks' ab- 
sence, to enter upon what was to him the new business of 
instruction. 

This was as an Assistant in an Academy, which had been 
established in the village of South Farms, a parish of the 
beautiful town of Litchfield. The principal was James 
Morris, Esq., a graduate of Tale College — at this time of 
more than thirty years' standing, and a man of uncommon 
worth. He was a student at Yale while President Dwight 
was a tutor, and their acquaintance subsequently ripened 
into a friendship which continued through life. The influ- 
ence of this gentleman upon the intellectual and religious 
character of the inhabitants of this village was so happy 
and so long continued, that it was said, and no doubt justly, 
that " the people of South Farms had grown handsomer 
in * Squire Morris's time,' " Our young Alumnus, now but 
seventeen and a half years of age, passed the coming year 
as the Assistant of this gentleman, and resided during that 
period in his family. The pupils were of both sexes, and 
they came thither from remote states, as well as from the 
neighboring towns. The studies were classical and miscel- 
laneous, and not a few of the young men were considera- 
bly more advanced in age than the Assistant. But his 
influence as an instructor and as an individual was, appar- 
ently, not lessened by the circumstance of his youth. He 
had now attained to manly stature, his face was bright with 
intelligence, and his manner was already dignified as well 
as courteous. His intercourse with Mr. Morris and his 
worthy family was pleasurable only, the pupils were docile 
and respectful, and thus the year passed pleasantly away. 

Returning to New Haven, he passed the succeeding 
year as an amanuensis of his father. President Dwight, 
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as is known to the readers of the introductory Memoir of 
his life in his Systematic Theology, was afflicted from early 
life, with an extreme weakness of the eyes, — occasioned by 
their premature use after his recovery from the measles. 
This weakness was so great that, while he resided in Green- 
field, he was compelled to preach habitually from brief 
notes — being wholly disqualified from writing out his dis- 
courses. The same practice was necessarily continued for 
a number of years after his entrance on the presidency ; 
but as his salary was increased during the latter half of his 
tenure of the office, he was then enabled to offer a compen- 
sation — a most inadequate one indeed, — each year, to an 
amanuensis. Small as was the stipend, however, the em- 
ployment was coveted ; and fourteen young men, graduates 
of the college, occupied it during as many successive years 
till his decease. His System of Theology was thus princi- 
pally dictated by him during the first four years, to the 
first four amanuenses, of whom his son, Sereno, was the 
first. About the first forty discourses of the System were 
thus written by the subject of this Memoir, as it was the 
practice of his father, unless when peculiarly interrupted, 
to dictate a new discourse every week. During the same 
period also he thus wrote, under the same dictation, various 
miscellaneous discourses, and certain portions, it is proba- 
ble, of the Travels. The Theological Sermon was usually 
dictated, and then written down, during the first two days, 
when its author was not interrupted by visitors : the re- 
mainder of the week was employed in dictating and in 
writing down other discourses, or miscellaneous composi- 
tions. Had not this process been thus pursued, none of 
President Dwight's Works, some of his occasional dis- 
courses excepted, would have ever appeared. In this 
employment the son was a useful auxiliary to &e faiher% 
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His intelligence was such, as to require no second utterance 
of the sentence which had been previously unheard or mis- 
understood ; and his handwriting, though not graceful, was 
uncommonly legible, and rapidly executed. His own 
knowledge of Theology as a science, must have been much 
increased by such an employment. Inquisitive and active 
as his mind ever was, he could be permitted to propose in- 
quiries and suggest difficulties, and thus become instruct- 
ed by luminous explanations from his father, which few of 
those who succeeded him would have deemed allowable to 
themselves. Possibly had this year not been thus occupied, 
he might not have ultimately entered the ministry. 

The ensuing year, the third after his leaving college, 
and which also immediately preceded his entrance on the 
office of Tutor, was devoted, as is supposed, to a course 
of study more or less general. No reference to this period 
of his life has been found among his manuscript papers, and 
the writer of this brief Memoir was then a child, and re- 
siding at some distance from New Haven at a classical 
school, so that his own recollections are here wholly at 
fault. What this course of study was, and how great the 
progress made, is matter only for conjecture. His thirst 
for knowledge, and his more than ordinary facility of acqui- 
sition, are assurances that the year must have been profit- 
able. 

At the commencement of the college year of 1806, Mr, 
Dwight became a tutor in Yale College — an office, which 
he retained for the four succeeding years. This portion of 
his life, it will be perceived, was of the same duration as 
his previous course of academical study, and was, perhaps, 
not less important in the formation of his mind and charac- 
ter. The class of which he took the supervision, in com- 
pany with his fellow tutor, Mr. Mills Day, (a gentleman, 
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whose premature death was deeply mourned by all ac- 
quainted with his modest but uncommon worth,) had been 
just admitted ; so that one half of ihe class which was spe- 
cially commited to his instructions, was to continue under 
his almost exclusive guidance for the three following years. 
This circumstance was equally favorable to the teacher and 
to his pupils. He was not thus constrained to build on 
another's foundation, to make over again what another had 
previously marred, to subject himself to the invidious com- 
parisons of students who preferred a former teacher's in- 
structions, or discipline, or demeanor. The young men 
were to be moulded by him solely, so far as the circum- 
stance of his being their only instructor could invest him 
with such a power ; for the present system of appointing 
tutors to specific departments of instruction is, compara- 
tively, of recent date. The character of the class, and 
particularly of his own division, was also desirable. It 
is the class of 1810 in the Triennial Catalogue, and the 
names there enrolled of many since become eminent in the 
various walks of life assure us, that there was no ordinary 
amount of talents then placed under the supervision of a 
single instructor. The letter of Rev. Dr. Goodrich, which 
appears below, himself one of the pupils of Mr. Dwight, in- 
forms us that the tutor was fully adquate to every demand 
which was thus made on him, and that throughout the entire 
course he secured the respect and confidence of these 
young men. Whatever the branch of study, whether the 
classics or mathematics or rhetoric, he was at home in them 
all ; and his aptitude to impart instruction — ^by no means a 
uniform attendant on thorough scholarship in the teacher — 
was corresponding. Where discipline in its different forms 
was needed, he hesitated not to enforce it ; while his frank 
and friendly demeanor secured general good will. His 
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fine personal appearance, to which previous allusion has 
been made, undoubtedly increased his influence as an in« 
structor. His height exceeded six feet, his person was 
sjmmetrical, he was perfecUj erect and graceful in his 
movements, his forehead was uncommonly broad and lofty, 
his countenance full of intelligence, and his general idr for 
so young a man that of uncommon dignity. Not a few of 
his division of the class were considerably older than him- 
self, but they manifested the same respect for him in the 
daily intercourse of the recitation room as their youngest 
associates. That tiiis account is not hyperbolical, the letter 
already'referred to is sufficient authority. 

" Yale College, May 16th, 1861. 
Rev. and Dear Sir : — 

Your brother, the Rev. Sereno E. Dwight, D. D., was 
tutor of the class to which 1 belonged in College. I was 
under his instruction three years ; and in compliance with 
your request, I will mention what occurs to me, respecting 
his character and habits as an instructor. 

Few men ever entered on the tutorship at so early an 
age. He was, I believe, but little more than twenty. 
Many of his pupils were older than himself, and none of 
them were more than four years younger. Yet he com- 
manded the entire respect of the class ; and I believe there 
was not one of us who did not consider it a privilege to be 
under his instruction. There was so much animation in 
his character and mode of teaching, that he made the re- 
citation room a lively and cheerful place. He was then in 
high health ; the disease, which afterwards preyed so long 
upon his constitution, had not yet commenced ; and the 
alacrity with which he performed every duty, seemed to 
diffuse itself among his pupils, so tiiat most of us felt our 
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studies as thus conducted, to be rather a pleasure than a 
task. He was thorough and exact in every branch of in- 
struction, but the classics were his favorite study. The 
translations which he gave from time to time, were uncom- 
monly close and elegant. He entered fully into the spirit 
of the author, and endeavored to make the recitations not 
a mere exercise in grammatical analysis, but a means of 
refining the taste of his pupils and enriching their minds 
with elevated sentiments or useful knowledge. He be- 
stowed much attention upon English composition. His 
criticisms were kind but rigid ; and when he saw talents for 
writing that might be developed, he took great pains to 
draw them forth by encouraging the timid and quickening 
the indolent. His whole course of instruction pointed re- 
markably to the duties of a public life. He was himself 
preparing for those duties, and such was the cast of his 
character, that he identified, to an uncommon degree, his 
own pursuits with those of his pupils. Hence, he spared 
no pains to make them able writers and speakers. He en- 
couraged extemporaneous debate. He gave great atten- 
tion to the disputes of the Junior year. He seemed deter- 
mined, in short, to carry us along with him, as far as pos- 
sible, in the course of training which he had marked out 
for himself ; and the obligations under which he laid us, 
have been felt by many with increasing force in the advance 
of years. 

I am very truly, 

And with much respect, 

Chauncet a. Goodrich.'* 

It has been said that the four years which Mr. Dwight 
passed as a student, were in many respects the happiest 
part of his life. Yet it is doubtful, whether his subsequent 
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fi)ur years as a tutor were less pleasurable* The buoyancy 
of youth is indeed more free from care and forebodings and 
is therefore more light hearted) but the quality of its plea^ 
sures is inferior to those of early manhood. The draught 
of the latter is deeper, its taste is keener and more dis* 
criminating. The young man of twenty-two and twenty- 
four is far more intellectual than the youth of eighteen ; 
his plans and hopes, instead of the flight of the yagnmt 
bird, have begun to circle around some valued object ; and 
life has become to him far more of a distinct and prized 
reality. Such discriminations might be justly made in his 
particular case. He had, indeed, finally separated from the 
society of most of his classmates, but the mature firiendships 
which he was now forming were more than a compensation. 
His associates in the instruction and government of the col- 
lege, both the permanent and the temporary ofBcers, were 
men whose society was in itself equally pleasant and profit- 
able. The President was his father. Two of the three profes- 
sors, the same whose respected names have long been first in 
seniority, were not many years older than himself ; and the 
third somewhat older still, is now the honored ex-President. 
With each of these his associations were &miliar and 
friendly. His fellow tutors were also all men of personal 
worth and intelligence, so that rarely indeed could the 
office which he filled present equal attractions to another. 

While he was a tutor, he commenced the study of Law. 
He had been informed by his father, and doubtiess long 
anterior to this period, of his own desperate sickness when 
a little child ; of the prayer which was then oflFered, and of 
the promise then made, by that father. But while rever- 
ing that parent as few sons ever do revere a father, he 
could only reply that he did not deem himself a renewed 
man; and that he could not, therefore, conscientiously, 
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prayer and that promise, however, were yet to receive 
their fiill answer of fulfihnent, although neither the father 
nor the son may have anticipated it at the time. Sovereign 
influences were no doubt even then directing the way, how- 
ever litttle they were seen. Bat with such views of his 
own character, Mr. Dwight could make no other decision, 
and he entered accordingly on a course of legal study. 
His first instructor was the Hon. Charies Chauncey of 
JN^ew Haven, who had beaifor many years a Justice of 
the Supericar Court of that state^ but who had retired from 
the bench. Under the direction of this gentleman, he and 
one or more associates pursued the study of the elementary 
principles of the profesmon ; and when it became necessary 
for him to acquire a knowledge of its practice, he then 
became a student in the office of Nathan Smith, Esq., 
then, and for many years, one of the most eminent lawyers 
in the state. His course of study under Judge Chaun- 
cey he was able to pursue without infringing upon the 
claims of his office as a tutor ; neither did his subsequent 
preparation apparently interfere with these duties, as he 
was;admitted to the bar soon after his resignation of that 



After Mr. Dwight had completed the first three years 
of his tutorship, tiie class, of one half of which he had 
been the instructor, entered on the studies of the fourth 
year under the direction of tbe President. He com- 
menced, accordingly, the instruction of one division of the 
dass which was admitted in 1809, and was graduated in 
1813. With these, young men he remained one year, 
commanding similar respect and confidence to those which 
he had received firom his senior pupils. 

He was admitted to the bar of JSew Haven County in 
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Novenaber, 1810^—twb nwMitte after ha connection with 
&e college had . terminated^ and he now entered at once 
with his characteristic ardor upon the Mfe of a lawyer. In 
many respects he was pecnHarly fitted for ultimate success 
and distiiu^tion in his profirasion. His talents were snpe- 
rior, his previous iEUH][uisitions could be nSi rendered aunl- 
iary, the nice lo^cal dktinctkms of law--»as a science-— he 
relished and readily comprehended, he was sufficientiy 
fluent, and his diaracter was xmblemahed. His ardent 
temperament, to whidi allusk)n has been just made, was 
somewhat of a disadvantage ; for the lawyer, whetl^r 
giving counsel in his office or conducting the cause of his 
cU^t in court, should of all men be self-collected and cooL 
Impertnrbableness not unfrequently gains the mastery, 
wlwther amid ih& si^es of the forum or tiie debates of the 
senate chamber, over a superior intellect which is easily 
SKTved &om its balance; It is not intended that Mr. 
Dwight ifm hot headed or passionate, few men were less 
so; but that his natural ardor was such as to require 
watchfixlness uidresirant, when amid exciting scenes^ 
Thus it is wisely ordered* Where the endowments and 
acquisitions are enviable, there will be found some draw^ 
back, some infirmity, maMng a compensation, as it were, 
to those who might otiierwis^ repine at the superiority to 
which they cannot attain. Had Ins subsequent life been 
wholly given to tiie law, he would have doubtless complete* 
ly overcome, as he did in a good degree actually overcome^ 
this excitaUliiy . Expediency and philosophy, not to speak 
of higher principles, are usually efficient teachers in such 
eases. 

As Mr. Dwight, like almost all other lawyers, was con- 
strained to make his way to success by his own efforts, he 
had sufficient leisure for legal study for a considerable 
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period. This absence of active buaness, so often dreaded 
bj the young lawyer, is in most cases indispensable to ulti- 
mate distinction. Law, like many other sciences, is to be 
fully mastered only after long years of patient application. 
Where clients crowd upon the lawyer of but three or five 
years' standing, so that his time is principally spent at 
court, he may become prompt, fluent, confident, and for a 
time rapidly grow in repute ; but the thorough student will 
at length overtake lum, and then leave him far behind. 
The subject of this Memoir preferred the latter species of 
eminence, and his diligence in study was corresponding. 
His habits of application would authorize such an affirma- 
tion here, could there be no reference to living testimony, 
for he who has been ever characteristically studious, will 
least of all intermit his application when once entered on a 
permanent profession. Such testimony, however, is not 
wanting. A gentieman, who was then and for a number 
of subsequent years among the foremost in the profession 
at New Haven, and who in later years has been one of the 
most eminent of the Bar of New York, informs me that, 
brief as was his legal career, he was deemed a ^^ learned 
lawyer." 

In August, 1811, Mr. Dwight was married to Miss 
Susan Edwards Daggett, the eldest daughter of Hon. 
David Daggett, who was then at the head of the legal pro- 
fession in the State, and who was in later years Chief 
Justice of its highest court. This lady was possessed of a 
vigorous and cultivated mind, and of a refined taste, and 
at the time of their marriage she had been for several 
years a professed disciple of the Saviour. Their union 
continued for twenty-eight years, and it was distinguished 
for the steadfastness and strength of their mutual afiection. 
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Thej had but one child^ a daughter, who died in ttie ear- 
liest infancy. 

While Mr. Dwight was slowly making progress at the 
bar, he found some leisure, as other lawyers have done who 
have finally reached a high eminence, for the labors of an 
author. He had been for some time preparing the mate- 
rials for a work on Creography, which he would have com^ 
pleted, and then published in his own name. This being 
in some manner made known to Rev. Dr. Morse of Charles- 
town, Mass., whose own work on geography had been 
printed in successive editions, he proposed to Mr. Dwight 
that the materials thus collected, with some others also 
which himself should furmsh, should be moulded into a new 
edition which should still bear his own name. The work 
was thus ultimately written, much after the plan of the 
geography of Pinkerton ; and when published, it bore the 
name of Dr. Morse. Mr. Dwight, it is supposed, was sub- 
i9tantially the author of ihe work, although the writer is 
unable to speak with precirion as to the relative claims of 
the two gentlemen. The knowledge of geography which he 
thus personally acquired, was comprehensive and accurate 
to an extent rarely equalled. 

While at the bar, he also wrote another work, which was 
not published until a number of years after ius entrance 
into the ministry. This was a treatise on that still vexed 
question, — ^the lawfulness of marrymg a wife's sister. He 
espoused the negative, and in an elaborate dessertation, in 
which the argument from the Scriptures is exegetically ex- 
amined at great length, considered the whole subject rathei: 
in the style of a kwyer than of a divine. When the 
volume, a duodecimo of near two hundred- pages, was at 
length published at N'ew York in 1886, he referred in the 
preface to its composition in such a manner, that a reader 

0* 
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unacquainted with ilie auihor^s personal history, might sup- 
pose lam to have never left his original profession. This 
was not, of course, intended to mislead any one ; but as 
no allusion was then made to his nunisterial character, and 
none indeed was called for, the mistake might have been 
naturally made. The work was subsequently repubUdied 
in Great Britain, with a highly commendatory introduction, 
by Rev. Dr. Wardlaw of Glasgow. The reasoning of Mr. 
D wight has been deemed by some readers unanswerable ; 
but the question, after all that has been written on it, and 
after all the enactments of parliaments and votes of kirks 
and general assemblies, seems to have come no nearer to a 
generally satisfactory decision. 

Neither of these works was permitted to interfere with 
the legitimate claims of his profession. The cases in which 
he was employed and which were gradually and surely in- 
creasing, received his full attention ; in the language of 
the gentleman to whom reference has been already made, 
" he prepared them well, and argued them ably." As his 
own standing at the bar continued to be but recent until 
his abandonment of it for the ministry, he could be but 
rarely employed as the senior counsel ; but I am informed 
from the same quarter, that ^^ it was deemed an advantage 
to have him as an assistant in a case, because it was known 
that he would be thorough in the preparation." This was 
his general characteristic, whatever the subject of investi- 
gation : thoroughness. He would fully ascertain the facts, 
on which the merits of the case rested ; and he would then 
soundly apply the principles of law. To adopt once more 
the language of the same gentleman, when generally des- 
cribing Mr. Dwight's professional position : " he was a 
faithfid, able, and learned lawyer." Such a character he 
could not have possessed, it should be here said, had he not 
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been strongly attached to the profession itself. The lawyer 
may occasionally acquire wealth, or he may render his pro- 
fession the handmaid to his ambition, while in either case 
it is disrelished for itself alone : but he who would attain 
to its legitimate honors, must seek them because they ac- 
cord with his own tastes. Such indeed is obviously the 
case in every walk of life, especially in those which are 
highly intellectual or moral. Like " the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus," incomparably nobler than 
them all, they must be sought with the heart, if they are 
to be ever attained. It should then be said here that, 
when Mr. Dwight, after six years' practice at the bar re- 
solved tx) change his profession, it was not from any previ- 
ous disrelish for its studies or its other duties, nor from any 
scruples as to its being consistently pursued by a Christian 
man. Many years afterwards, when the writer of this 
Memoir, having in contemplation a similar change in his 
own case from the Law to the Ministry, consulted his 
Brother as to its expediency, the answer was given in the 
negative. 

His health which had been uninterrupted for many years, 
was weakened nearly two years after his admission to the 
bar by a lingering fever. While thus unwell, a dose of 
mercury was prescribed among other remedies by the phy- 
sician ; but instead of the ordinary healthful action of the 
medicine, its influence was most noxious. A fiery eruption 
soon extended over different portions of the bodily frame, 
the irritation of which was most distressing, and which no 
applications could effectually remove. Of this malady a 
more particular account will be given hereafter. 

It has been already said that Mr. Dwight, when the 
ministry had been named to him as a profession by his 
fiB^er, had replied that he did not deem himself a renewed 
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man. It has been also observed, that his life had been 
irreproachable. In his domestic and social relations, he 
had been, to the external eye, one who apparently feared 
God and kept his commandments. None were more con- 
stant in the public exercises of religion : he had maintained 
family prayer from the commencement, nor is there reason 
to doubt that he was regular in his private devotions. 
Many would have named him as an example to not a few 
professed Christians, and he himself cotdd have truly 
said — " All these things have I kept from my youth up." 
Whether, while he thus disclaimed the character of per- 
sonal piety, he was expecting to secure in time the requi- 
site evidence of possessing it by his continuance in this 
course of blameless living, or whether he was waiting for 
some peculiar intervention of divine grace to remove every 
obstacle, cannot be asserted. It is not improbable that he 
was resting to some extent on both of these anticipations. 
But the time at length arrived, when he was to rest on 
other hopes than these. 

At this season, in the summer of 1815, a revival of 
religion had been making some progress in the First Con- 
gregational Church, of which Rev. Dr. Taylor, now Pro- 
fessor of Didactic Theology in Yale College, was then the 
Pastor. On some one Sabbath at this time a sermon was 
preached by the Pastor on the subject of prayer, with a 
special reference to the prayers of unconverted persons,— 
the preacher affirming that all prayer, to be acceptable to 
God, must be oflFered in true penitence and fEuA, or, in 
other words, by a holy heart. Mr. Dwight, who was then 
a parishioner, heard this discourse, and was much dissatis- 
fied with its strain. In describing it to others he stated, 
and no doubt sincerely, that Mr. T. had virtually preached, 
if he had not directly said^ that it is sinful for impenitent 
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men to pray. The latter gentleman was informed respect- 
ing Mr. Dwight's complaints of the sermon, and on the 
following Sabbath he pursued the subject at greater length, 
and especially as a reply to such objections, — using in his 
arguments the most familiar and direct style. The truth 
thus presented was accompanied with other power than 
that of the preacher. He for whom it was peculiarly in- 
tended, when entering, as was his wont, on the evening 
devotions of the family, was soon compelled to desist, — ^his 
deep emotion preventing him from proceeding. The next 
morning he called at the house of his pastor, and after 
conversing for a moment on indifferent topics, the tears 
began to run down his face, and he then without delay 
told Mr. Taylor that he had come to converse with him 
respecting his own salvation. All timidity and hesitation 
were at once disnussed, his objections to the sentiment 
respecting the nature of the prayers of impenitent persons 
were abandoned, and he became at once absorbed in the 
great question of his own reconciliation to his Maker. His 
convictions, as Dr. T. informs me, from whom I have re- 
ceived this narrative, were very deep and thorough ; and 
within a few days he began to be conscious of a new and 
Bacred peace. blessed change, when man thus becomes 
" a new creature !" 

Some readers of these pages may look with incredulity 
or wonder at this stage of the narrative, assigning either 
no explanation of the issue as it became now apparent in 
Mr. D wight, or ascribing it to mere fanaticism, or enthusi- 
asm. But such a solution will not answer. The previous 
Memoir assures us that he possessed neither of these tem- 
peraments, neither did they control him at any portion of 
his subsequent life. Though of ardent temperament, this 
had been a characteristic from boyhood, it was not now first 
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developed. He was too intelligent, too rational, to be led 
away by religions delusions ; nor had his previous career 
been stained by any of those flagrant or secret crimes, the 
remembrance of which sometimes overwhelmns their sub* 
ject with remorse. Reasoning directly from the effect to 
its adequate cause, we can assign none. — ^if we prc^ess to 
credit the revelations of the New Testament — ^but the 
truth made efficacious by the Holy Spirit's grace. 

The change in Mr. Dwight was so marked, as immedi* 
ately to be visible. He had no false shame to deter him 
from openly glorying in the Cross, and he began at once to 
act, as one who had consecrated himself without reserve to 
the service of Christ. In the public and private duties of 
religion, and in familiar conversation, he was now evidently 
swayed by a new spirit. He also began, in company with two 
other gentlemen who had been long professed disciples, to 
conduct social religious meetings in various private fiimilies. 
So evident indeed was the change, that the opinion was 
soon entertained among his friends that he would speedily 
relinquish the law for the ministry. Such was indeed his 
early formed purpose, which he communicated at the time 
to his pastor, and doubtiess also to his wife and his father ; 
but, which, for obvious reasons, was then made knomi to 
but few others. What were the chief considerations which 
thus swayed him, the writer is ignorant. Every such case 
must be, necessarily, determined by its own peculiar relar 
tions. He was, probably, conscious of a far stronger 
desire for the ministry than for the law, — nay, the latter 
profession had not, improbably, become distasteful to him ; 
his anticipated use&ilness, as he must have decided, would 
be greater ; and then his father's prayer and vow, though 
not prescribing for him the rule of duty, must have been 
seriously pondered. He had no misgivings as to the 
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decision ; and as soon as tlie prcqper time had come for 
action, he acted accordingly. 

Every such case, it has heen just said, has its omn char- 
acteristic features, so that no one can become a precedent 
for others. Unquestbnably, Christian men are as truly 
needed at the bar as in the ministry. A pious lawyer or 
a pious physician, may, each, not less signally honor the 
gospel during a useful life, than a preacher of righteous- 
ness. In many cases, perhi^s in most, if the newly con- 
verted lawyer still retains his relish for his profession, it 
would be unwise in him to forsake it for the pulpit. If his 
desire for the self-denying duties of the ministry is so strong 
as with difficulty to be resisted, then, if possessed of the 
appropriate mental training, and if neither his age nor cir- 
cumstances dissuade him, he may properly yield to that 
desire. 

His purposed change of profession, as has been said, 
was not immediately announced. He was to adjust his 
profesdonal bu^ess, which had been gradually augment- 
ing, and this required considerable time. He was also to 
become himself possessed of that preliminary state of 
thought and feeUng, of purpose and conversation generally, 
which should render the change, when publicly announced, 
familiar instead of strange to himself; and this demanded 
much time for reading, for reflection, for conversation with 
wise counsellors. Pursuing the order of dates, it may be 
here observed, that he made a public profession of his faith, 
in the First Congregational Church of New Haven, Oct. 
29, 1816. That he was received, and probably in the 
^urly part of the fdlowing year, under the care of the 
Association wluch subsequently licensed him to preach, can 
scarcely be doubted, as the latter measure is regularly a 
consequent ap<Hi the former in such bodies; but of the 
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time when he was thus receiyed, I have no knowledge. 
He was licensed by the West Association of New Haven 
County, Oct. 8, 1816. 

Soon afterwards he preached his first sermon. The text, 
as has been observed on one of the earliest of these pages, 
was : — " For this child I prayed, &c." His father, as it 
has been also said, was a hearer. What reflections, what 
emotions, must have crowded upon both ! In the afternoon 
of the same day, the father preached in the same pulpit, 
that of the First Congregational Church. As the latter 
was then sinking under the disease which proved fatal in 
the succeeding winter, this discourse was, in the providence 
of God, the last which he delivered. The last discourse 
of the father, and the first discourse of the son, delivered 
on the same Sabbath and in the same pulpit, — and of a 
son who had been thus restored from that desperate sick- 
ness of childhood, and whose life had now all converged, as 
it were, to this very issue ; — this was a rare coincidence ! 

A few weeks subsequent, Mr. Dwight was chosen by the 
Senate of the United States their Chaplain for the session 
of 1816-17, and accompanied by Mrs. Dwight, he pro- 
ceeded to Washington, where he passed the wmter. His 
ofiScial duties were far from being burdensome ; he formed 
some pleasant acquaintances and renewed others, and the 
session passed away for him not unprofitably. While he 
was thus occupied, he henrd the tidings of his father's 
decease at New Haven, and he was overborne with grief. 
His filial afiection and reverence had been always signal, 
and this event, which he had not anticipated, required the 
exercise of all his submission. His meeting again for the 
first time, on his return, his mother and a younger brother, 
who had been present with his father during the last sick- 
ness, was but the irrepressible exhibition of his emotions. 
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Well does the writer remember the harried entrance, and 
then the repeated coavulsiye bursts of anguish, and then 
the bending down upon a table for support under the shook 
that was all but rending his frame ! 

In the summer of 1817 he was unanimously invited by 
the Park Street Church and congregation in Boston, to 
become their pastor. This invitation he accepted, and he 
was ordained Sept. 3, 1817. The discourse on the occa- 
sion was preached by Dr. Beecher, then pastor of the 
church in Litchfield, Conn., from Psalm xix. 7 — 10. Its 
title, as subsequently printed, was, " The Bible, a Code of 
Laws." On the same occasion were orduned several mis- 
sionaries, who were soon to proceed to other countries 
under the control of the American Board. 

Mr. Dwight was more generally known as the Pastor of 
the Park Street Church than in any other relation. The 
years thus passed, were his years of greatest usefulness. 
It will be obviously proper, accordingly, that a somewhat 
more extended account should be given of this portion of 
his life. That this may be properly done, it will be neces- 
sary to allude to the original formation of the church itself. 

Soon after the commencement of the present century, it 
began to be extensively known that the preaching of the 
nunisters then occupying the Congregational churches in 
Boston, had become widely different in its doctrinal char- 
acter from that of their earlier predecessors. What are 
usually termed, the doctrines of grace, or what has been 
distinctively called, the Orthodox system of faith, had been 
gradually relinquished ; and what is now familiarly termed, 
liberal Christianity, had been made the substitute. It is 
unnecessary to inquire as to the cause, or the progress, of 
this change : the fact, with which alone we are concerned 
here, is now universally admitted. So gradual however 
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had it becotte, tbat, at &e period jturt lUUBed, but one 
churchy-^^^ the Old Soiith,"-*^^wa8 eoii»dered as in any 
measure i^taining the primitire faith <^ New England { 
and in even this church that &ith was almoet stnig^g for 
existence. 

8om» few of the members of this church who deeply 
deplored this departure from the belief of ik^r ancestorsi 
began at this time occasionally- to meet each other f<»r fra^ 
temal communion and conversation ; and th^ste meetings^ 
in conjunction with those of a cirde of pious females which 
were simyar, continued £t>r Several years* They were then 
induced to attempt to build a house of worslnp, and to form 
a church,-— &e creed of winch was prepared f<nr ^ occfr* 
edon, and was distmctively orthodox. Their new sanctuary 
was dedicated in January, 1^10 ; and in July, 1811, Dr. 
OriffiU) then a professor in Hbe Theologicd Sennnary at 
Andover, was installed as the first pastor. He was dis- 
missed in May, 1815. 

From this statement, purposely made as concise as 
possible, it will be seen that the position now occupied by 
Mr. Dwight was peculiar. The enterprise, as it may be 
tenned, of the little band which bad resulted m the forma- 
tion of tiie Pai^ Street Church and congregation, had been 
viewed with general jealousy from the be^nning ; the new 
sanctuary had mvolved them largely in debt; and the 
style^of preaching of the first Pastor, (of which the Park 
Street Lectures are a specimen,) powerful as it was ad^ 
mitted to be, had but augmented the prevalent dirfavor 
towiurds the new Society. Their numbers also were com- 
paratively few. With the state of things, as it has been 
now described, their new pastor was M\j acquainted. 

Se entered with his whole heiurt upon this difficult sphere 
of duty. His constitutional ardor wa« now regulated by 
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CSiristianprbeSpk, bid ks energy was not lessened^ Hit 
ecmvemoQ kad been attended^ bb we. have seen, by a jpfO* 
eess of thorough conviction ; and the first features of this 
vital chan^ often continue to be characteristic throngh 
Bfe. They evidently pervaded his entire ministry^ He 
had abandoned his previous i^rofession and renooneed dXL 
diat the worid could offer him in prospect^ beoanKie he had 
become oonscions that he vfas ^^ not his own ;" imd aa thft 
8ervi»it of his Divine Master, he proceeded with more tha& 
ordmary fidelity and self-denial to do Us i^pointed work« 
la his different departments of labor, the ^ureh were pre* 
pared to give Mm the requisite co-operation, and he found 
among them many effident ^^ fellow-helpers to the kuth*'' 

His primary sphere of labor and of usefohiess he ri^t- 
ly deemed to be, the pulpit. He was to preach the pure^ 
gospel. Thki was the cardinal object for which he had 
been incited tiiitber by those, who wished that the truth M 
it is in Jesus might be once more proclaimed throughoul^ 
that city of tiie^ Pilgrims a» in former days, for the edifica- 
tion of the saints and for the Qonversk>n o[ sinners. He 
began, with sudi views^ to address his discourses direct]^ 
to the oon8cieB(^. His preaching, from ike very comf 
mencem^t, was so strongly ohasacterized by directness and 
pointedness, thaA, he might be described as one who, in the 
best s^^e of ihe language, was always aiming at a revival, 
of religion ei&er among his unrenewed or his believing 
hearers. As the sermims which he left behind him, and of. 
wHch an unusuiJly large munber have been completed, 
eonsidering the comparatively brief period of his ministry, 
are examined in their ohronological order, it is surpndng. 
to note how constantly sucL is the stndn. Whatever ^ 
leading subject, whether it related to men as renewed or 
nnconverted, or simply as moral agents, whether doctrinal. 
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or preceptive, whether intended for instruction or impres- 
sion, the discoarse is rarely closed without addresses to one 
class, and ordinarily to both classes, of the most searching 
character. There is no harshness of language nor of sen- 
timent. There is no accumulation of fearful scriptural 
terms and images, as if a mere repetition of horrors were 
the chief employment of the preacher. There b no self- 
righteousness, no assumed air of a judge calmly sentencing 
a criminal, either of which evinces that the preacher is a 
stranger to the meekness and compasdon of the Saviour. 
But there are constanUy found a directness and a close- 
ness of application, both to the woridling and the Christian, 
which evince that, forgotten as such preaching had been 
until within the past few years, he meant to declare to 
them the whole counsel of God. As auxiliary to this re- 
sult, Mr. Dwight adopted from the commencement the 
most simple and familiar phraseology. His own taste, as 
we have seen, was highly cultivated ; hb conceptions were 
often poetical ; and had he coveted, as do many, a repute 
for pulpit eloquence, few, it is believed, would have sur- 
passed him. But as if such objects were unthought of, he 
has adopted in his ordinary discourses a phraseology so 
plain as to be intelligible to the most illiterate and obtuse 
ear. The reader of the polished pages of some of our 
modem classics would have pronounced much of Mr. 
Dwight's preaching distasteful for this reason, had he not 
been too much impressed by its directness and energy to 
permit him to be critical. As illustrations of this charac- 
teristic, I would refer to the first four Discourses of this 
volume which follow the Discourses on the Death of Christ ; 
and also to the Discourse on the subject — Why many 
Christians mistake their own characters. It is believed 
that but few published American sermons are more pointed, 
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more fi<^ to convince Hie conscience, than these, while 
few are so absolutely inartificial and plain in tiieir style. 
■' The subjects of his discourses were habitually selected 
<m the same principle : all were directly aimed at tiie pro- 
motion of holiness. Had his ministerial course extended 
through twenty instead of eight years, his range of sub- 
jects would have been doubtless much more comprehen* 
ave ; but during its brief continuance he seemed incapable, 
as it were, of contemplating but two objects, — the immedi^ 
ate conversion of the sinner, and the constant growth of 
&e believer, as the results of his preaching. His sermons 
were accordingly to an unusual degree the exposition and 
illnstration of such themes as, the sinfulness of unrenewed 
men in their relations to the law, the presence and the 
grace of (rod, the duty of immediate repentance, the sin^ 
ner's fixed disinclination to return to Ood the only inability^ 
the fulness of grace and salvation in the Saviour, the 
nncerity of the divine invitations, the necessity of regen- 
eration, ttie duty of coMtant growth in holiness, the future 
glory of tiie church — now rajidly approadung, and the 
blessedness of the heavenly state. With these were asso^ 
dated a^ong other topics three to which he gave a special 
prominence, the Christian training of children by their 
parents, revivals of religion, and the errors of the system 
which had been so widely substituted in that city for the 
doctrine of grace. While there is scarce a subject which 
has not been treated in some form or other, for of him it 
may be truly affirmed that he purposely kept back nothing,' 
these were the themes to the enforcement of which his own 
conversion in its characteristic features had inclined him, 
these constituted the staple of his preaching. And thescj 
as has been just remarked, were ever presented with al 
directness so personal, the hearer, instead of being per^' 
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mitied to conjectare whether anotiier mi^t not be mtended 
instead of himself, or of paosbg to criticise the preacher's 
oratory, was constrained so anxiously to look within his own 
heart, that it is matter of wonder how speedily popular Mr. 
Dwight became, and how steadily he retained this popularity. 
In addition to the labors of the pulpit, there were va- 
rious other modes in which, as would be expected, he habit- 
ually sought access to his people for their benefit. Besides 
a third and &miliar meetug on Sabbath evening, he con- 
ducted a regular meeting on the week, in each of which a 
similar earnestness and solemnity attended his ministra- 
tions. But he should be specially noticed for his deep 
interest, as a preacher and pastor, in the young. His 
frequent discoursing on the duty of parents to train up 
their children religiously, has been just mentioned. Thou^ 
himself the parent of but one child, and of which he was 
almost immediately bereft, no fkther of a large family 
seemed to be more fully pervaded by a sense of the obli- 
gations thus origmated ; none could raise the standard of 
duty higher, or more feelingly urge its claims. One of his 
discourses on this subject, which was preached in various 
places, was at a subsequent period considerably enlarged, 
and was printed in New York, in 1838, as an 18 mo. of 
82 pages, with the titie of " Forbid them Not : or the 
Hindrances, which prevent little children from coming to 
Christ.'' Few of tiie same nature are better fitted to be 
useful, and had not the copyright been sold, it might have 
appeared in this volume. With the same object in view 
he established a Pastor's Bible Class for the younger mem- 
bers of the congregation, including those principally who 
were above fourteen years of age. This is supposed to 
have been the first such class ever established in Boston, 
or in the churches in that vicinity. Its number was at 
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first less than fortj, but was soon increased so as to crowd 
the room. To use the words of one describing it, — ^^ There 
the descent of ike Divine Spirit was early manifested. 
The lucid exposition and fsdthful application of Scripture 
truths caused many a suppressed sigh to be heard, many a 
silent tear to fall, and many an anxious soul mentally to 
inquire — * What shall I do to be saved V " Mrs. Dwight 
was accustomed to be present with her husband at the 
meetings of this Bible Class, when she occupied a particu- 
lar scat ; and a small picture, subsequently engraved, was 
executed, representing Mr. Dwight in the attitude of 
addressing the Class which surrounded him, while his wife 
is seated in her usual position by hb side. 

His pastoral visits were made an important means of 
usefulness. His multiplied duties did not permit him to 
make such visits frequent, neither is it supposed that, ex- 
cept in peculiar cases, they can be repeated often to 
advantage ; but when he was able from time to time thus 
to call on his people, his evident design was the promotion 
of their eternal welfare. On such occasions he conversed 
with the members of the &mily and the domestics, as a 
pastor who sought familiarly to apply the instructions of 
the pulpit, and then closed the interview with prayer. 
His deep feeling and solemnity steadily tended to 
strengthen every good impression. Similar to such visits 
were those which he was accustomed to make to little asso- 
ciations of ladies, who held meetings among themselves for 
their religious improvement. 

His efforts for the prosperity of the foreign missionary 
enterprise were conspicuous. At the time of his ordina- 
tion the American Board had been in existence but seven 
years, and its sphere of operations, as well as its resources, 
wi^ narrow ; but among its many friends who have beheld 
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its rapid enlargement in later seasons, none have been more 
zealous iiuai was then Mr. Dwight. He personaHj intro- 
duced the observance of the Monthly Concert into the 
Park Street Church, and into the Congregational dinrcfaet 
of Boston, and the system of contributions which has sub* 
sequently been there maintained. At these meetings he 
was accustomed to communicate such religtcnis intelligence 
as was new and important, and also to describe geograi^i- 
cally the missionary stations and the surrounding regions 
of country. His extraordinary knowledge of geography 
was here peculiarly serviceable, and as the general subject 
itself habitually awakened hb lively interest, and as but 
few persons could more command the attention of auditors 
either in conversation or when speaking alone, it will not 
be doubted, as some of those who were then his parishion* 
ers have recently stated to me, that tiiese concerts pes* 
sessed an extraordinary attraction. It may be also 
observed here that the mission of the American Board 
which was established at Jerusalem, was first suggested, as 
is believed, by Mr. Dwight. 

The preaching of Mr. Dwight, as has been previously 
said, seemed to be constantly directed, as it were, towards 
one great object, — a revival of religion among his church 
and congregation ; and some of the additional means which 
he adopted in more familiar intercourse, have been also 
noticed. As has been already implied, the seasons when 
these visitations of salvation were frequently known among 
the Congregational churches in Boston had long since 
disappeared, so that " a captivity," as it has been 
termed, of more than ** seventy years '* had now 
elapsed. But the day for their return had now at length 
come. In the summer and autumn of 1822 the com- 
mencement of a revival was apparent in the Park Street 
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Church, which soon after extended to the two other ortho* 
dox churches in that city. Its subjects were speedily so 
numerous, that from three to four hundred persons assem- 
bled in a common public room for the purpose of inquiry 
and counsel from their pastors. The revival continued 
through the following innter, and the labors of Mr. 
Dwight, as well as of ttie other pastors, were multiplied 
and constant. They were aided by the co-operation of 
their respective churches, and the results were evidently 
most auspicious. When the spring had come, the same 
demand still existing for ministerial effort, several of the 
most experienced and distinguished mimsters from the 
churches in New England were sent for to assist the 
wearied pastors of the churches in Boston. This relief 
had become mdispensable to the subject of tlus Memoir, 
who had become exhausted for the time by the incessant 
demands on his bodily and mental powers, so that he was 
constrained to travel for a season for rest and recruiting. 
But the ultimate results, as just observed, were most aus- 
picious. Large accessions were made to these respective 
churches, the number in Park Street, where the revival 
commenced, being the largest. The preliminary work of 
conviction was also peculiarly thorough, so that the changes 
"Were more than ordinarily enduring. The influence on 
that church, particularly, has been visible until the present 
time. This, their first season of refreshing from above, 
has been also, as I am informed, the most signal. How 
much of the subsequent growth of Christ's kingdom which 
has been apparent in the multiplication of orthodox churches 
m Boston and in their existing efficiency, is to be directly 
<^ribed to thb first and great revival, it is difficult indeed 
to conjecture. The immediate influence of these scenes on 
Mr. Dwight was such as would have been anticipated from 
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liis temperament and chiaracter. An nmoBnal mellowiiese 
of feeling pervaded his cimversaiion, and the tear was ever 
ready to flow, so that those who Bought his counsels were 
assured of what is so needful at such a time, — their pas^ 
tor's deep sympathy. As the result, the converts loved 
him with an unusual affection. Few pastors indeed have 
equally possessed, what the apostle Paul vsdued so highly,— 
the love of their spiritual children. He merited this as 
truly by his futhfutness as by his tender sympathies, for 
while he anxiously sought to strengthen the weak and to 
guide the doubting, none dreaded more than he to encour- 
age a fallacious hope. 

While Mr. Dwightwas thus laboring in his Master's 
service and at length reapng the abundant harvest, it will 
be supposed that he must have become extensively known 
to those who desired the progress of evangelical religion in 
Boston. His house had thus become the resort of many 
visitors from different portions of the country, who were 
cordially welcomed, for, like his father, he was " given to 
hospitality." The courtesy which he was thus showing 
under his own roof, he persuaded the families of the con* 
gregation, it may be proper here to obseilre, to show pub- 
licly on a conspicuous occasion. The evang^ioal Congre^ 
gational ministers of the state were not accustomed at this 
time, to vbit Boston in the m(xith of May, as at the pres- 
ent day. It was at his suggestion, that the hospitality of 
his own people (and perhaps, also, of the other kindred 
churches in the city) was tendered to these ministers 
throughout the commonwealth, in anticipation of the then 
approaching season of May. The tender was accepted ; 
and, as the result, a similar yearly attendance has been 
secured each succeeding M^iiversary. 

The fruit of his labors had now bec<mie apparent in the. 
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enlargement of the society, not less tha& hi Ae growth of 
fital hoKoess. At his or<iUiifttioii, their nvmbers w«re few 
and their strengdi was fe^e ; Imt at ibe close of the 
revival jast noticed, ihej had become nameroms and pow^ 
erfaL Many young men^ a most desirable element to 
every religious congregation, were first drawn by his repi»- 
tation to become his hearers; a»d when converted, as 
many of them were, they added strength to the growing 
body. But while proi^rity of every kind was thus 
attendant, the pastor, to whose indefatigable labors it was 
so largely owing, had been for some time paying the tax 
so frequently demanded in such cases, in his impaired 
health and vigor. BQs recruiting during a brief interval 
(rf rest after the revival, was but temporary, and in the 
summer of 1824 it was evident that a protracted season of 
relaxation had bec<»ne indispensable. It was therefore 
unanimoudy voted by the church, that he might be absent 
from his pastoral duties for a year, with the design that he 
should visit Eur<^ } they also voted that his salary should 
be contmued, and that tiie pulpit should be supplied at 
their expense, during this period. Mr. Dwight accordingly 
soon set eail frwu New York for Europe in the month of 
August, and after a voyage in which he suffered much 
from sickness, he landed on the continent. 

His absence continued through the allotted term, he 
having returned in August, 1825. He visited France^ 
Switzerland, and Italy, which was his eastern terminus ; 
and retraced his way on the continent through Austria and 
Germany, after which he arrived at London in the anni- 
versary week of May, 1825. His continental journeys 
were very pleasant and salutary to his health, and as he 
presented himself as a delegate from one or more of our 
national societies at the i^nirersaries in London, he was 
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introdaoed at once, inthout using one of his letters, to a 
large circle of desirable acquaintances. So constant was 
the demand upon him as a speaker, that he spoke ten differ- 
ent times in about eleren dajs, — the call being often first 
made as he sat on the platform, and inth an earnestness 
winch constrwned him, however reluctant, to yield. A 
more extended notice would be given of this tour, including 
some very interesting incidents, had not a packet of his 
letters containing the only account been unfortunately 
destroyed. 

On his return Mr. Dwight was cordially welcomed by 
his people, and he resumed his ofScial duties with apparent- 
ly recruited health. His labors were continued with no 
serious embarrassment till the close of January, 1826, when, 
in consequence of unusual exertions in speaking in the 
pulpit, he perceived his voice to be much injured, so that 
every subsequent effort to speak was attended with great 
difficulty. This evil he ascribed, and probably correctly, 
to the unusual dimensions of the church in which he 
preached, its area then being very large and its elevation 
uncommonly great. Neither did he possess, as do many 
public speakers, that skill in adapting the voice to the 
structure of the room that is to be filled, which is indis- 
pensable to the health and comfort of the preacher. Un- 
like most persons, he had not what is called — a musical 
ear ; he could not discriminate between the different notes 
of the octave ; so that, although his voice was uncommonly 
pleasant in conversation,*he seemed unable to regulate it 
when its tones were elevated. His difficulty in speaking 
was at times excessive, and apparently from this cause 
only. Much indeed of his previous ill health, which had 
occasioned his European excursion, had been thus 
originated. He became accordingly convinced that a dis- 
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ability, occurring so soon after his return, and from a cause 
irhich was irremovable — as a change in the dimensions of 
the building seemed to be altogether inexpedient, when 
contemplated in connection with his many pastoral duties, 
rendered his dismission necessary both for the people and 
himself. He came to this conclusion with extreme regret, 
for the union had been most happy ; but his opinion having 
become fixed, he urged the necessity of his dismission so 
strongly that the congregation could only comply. He 
was dismissed April 10, 1826, both the people and the 
council bearing honorable attestation to his fidelity and use- 
fulness. 

That he was sincere in these convictions, is not to be 
doubted : yet it is questionable whether he did not act pre- 
cipitately. So great had been his usefulness, so harmo- 
nious the connection, that it s severance — whatever the 
occasion — was to be exceedingly deprecated. No pastoral 
station could have been selected for him in New England 
that was more desirable. At this very time his prospects 
of a long ministerial career, steadily brightening with good 
to men and with honor to God, were never more distinct. 
Had he made a longer experiment of his power of speak- 
ing, or resorted to a temporary cessation from the effort, 
the difiiculty might, perhaps, have been overcome. With- 
out questioning the entire sincerity of his brother's course 
in this matter, the writer has ever regretted the decision. 

Soon after his dismission Mr. Dwight returned to New 
Haven, in which city and its vicinity he resided the seven 
succeeding years. During the earlier portion of this time 
te preached occasionally in various pulpits, and might have 
^gain assumed the pastoral office, had he favored the appli- 
cation. Perhaps the only reason why he was not speedily 
resettled, was his commencement of an important and 

E 
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arduous enterprise — that of writbg an extended Life <^ 
the first PresideDt Edwards, and of editing a new and 
enlarged edition of his works. This work had been recom- 
mended to him, nay, it may be sud, nrged np<m Inm, by 
his father in precedmg years ; it was a work also of which 
he had never lost sight while in Boston, but finr the execu- 
tion of which he was Ihen disabled by his nnintermpted 
ministerial duties. He had however, even then, been dili- 
gently collecting the materials. At New Haven, and 
while residing also occaaonaUy, for the sake of the needed 
retirement, in some of the neighboring villages, he possessed 
adequate leisure ; and then entering on the work, he pros- 
ecuted it with more or less rapidity for a number of the 
following years. This edition of Edward's Works was 
ultimately published at New York, in 1829, in ten octavo 
volumes, of which the first volume contains the Life. This 
constitutes a very large octavo of 766 pages, and indicates 
on every page the fidelity and unwearied research of its 
author. All previous biographies of President Edwards 
are litUe more than a brief succession of annals, compared 
with this. The introductory account of his childhood ; the 
narrative oi his ministry at Northampton, and especially 
of the events ending in his dismission ; his personal history, 
while at Stockbridge, with the account of the machinations 
of his persecutors at that time ; and much also of the sub- 
sequent part of the volume ; are, in many portions, 
entirely new, and in others are so largely amplified, that 
no additional biography will, probably, be hereafter deemed 
necessary. In the English reprint of thb edition of Ed- 
wards' Works, this life is styled by Henry Rogers, (the 
associate Editor of the Edinburgh Review, and the writer 
of the article on Fsdth and Revelation in one of its late 
numbers) in an introductory Essay, ^^ the admirable Life 
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of Edwards." The additions to the Worcester edition of 
Edwards' Works, which were made in Mr. Dwight's edition, 
consist of the life, just mentioned — in itself a very large 
Tolume ; of the Life and Diary of Brainerd, which, in 
addition to the very brief account in the Worcester Edi- 
tion, occupies almost a volume ; of Miscellaneous Obser- 
vations of President Edwards ; of Types of the Messiah ; 
of Notes on the Bible ; and of many Occasional Sermons. 
Early in 1828, Mr. Dwight commenced, in conjunction 
with his youngest brother, Henry, a large school for boys 
in New Haven, which was modelled on the plan of the 
German Gymnasiums, and which during its continuance 
was familiarly called by iliat name. The design was, to 
furnish a thorough classical education ; and for such lads 
as were not to be trained for college, the best preliminary 
instruction for active fife. A succession of first rate 
teachers was employed for tiie various departments, and 
in addition, the two principals themselves gave instruction 
in certain branches, while exercising a general superin* 
tendence. The system was so complete that, while the 
school continued — which was more than three years — no 
college in New England could probably afford superior 
Advantages to those pursuing the same branches of study. 
Boys and young men were sent thither from every part <rf 
the country, the number for a season exceeding one 
himdred, and for a considerable part of the time being 
very large. Towards the close the number was much 
diminished. The health of the younger Mr. Dwight, long 
imperfect, became still feebler ; while that of the elder 
brother, which had been long affected by the malady 
already briefly noticed, was gradually unfitting him for the 
toilsome duties of such a station. The Gymnasium was 
iUscontinued in the summer, or fall, of 1831. 
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A more dbtinct notice nlust be here taken of this 
malady. Previous to its commencement, Mr. Dwight 
possessed a remarably vigorous constitution, and enjoyed 
as uniform health and cheerfulness as are almost ever 
allotted to man. It commenced in 1812, about two years 
after his admission to the bar. In consequence of a sud- 
den change of temperature succeeding in the evening of a 
very warm day in October, he became exceedingly chilled, 
and before the next morning he was seized with a violent 
lung fever. To arrest this fever at the commencement a 
large dose of calomel was prescribed, which produced a 
more distressing salivation, as the subject of it long after- 
wards remarked, than any other case which he had ever 
seen, except one in the general hospital of Paris. His 
confinement to his bed continued for five weeks, and during 
this period measures were adopted to promote a constant 
perspiration, which — whatever may have been its effect on 
the fever — carried the mercury to the third skin, where it 
lodged, and immediately produced a mercurial sub-fever. 
These particulars and others which follow are taken from a 
description of the malady, given by himself in a letter to 
another, which was written twenty-five years after its com- 
mencement. This description is so minute and accurate, 
as to furnish important hints to a skilful physician respect- 
ing so peculiar a complaint ; while it exhibits a case of 
physical suffering so aggravated and long continued, as to 
occasion wonder that health had not been long previously 
completely destroyed, and reason often driven from its 
throne. The details of this letter cannot, of course, be 
here given. The disease first manifested itself in a fiery 
irritation over the crown of the head, and thence extended 
from the neck over the upper half of the front of the 
body, as well as locally on the back ; occasioning in various 
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places an almost leprous incrustation of the skin, from 
which, when broken, a caustic, poisonous ichor would issue. 
Other localities of the body were similarly affected, in 
which the disease ultimately became seated, occamoning 
often great suffering during the day but almost intolerable 
angubh at night. The sufferer was ihen compelled to pass 
regularly through a process of measures to secure relief, 
which seemed only less painful than the torment of the dis- 
ease itself. Without these, to sleep was impossible ; and when 
using them, sleep was scarcely ever secured--as he says in 
this description — until two in the morning, and usually not 
until three. These particulars are here given, as without 
them no just conception can be formed of the habitual suffer- 
ings of Mr. Dwight during a large portion of the last three- 
fifths of his life. A further but brief notice of the same 
disease will be also necessary on a subsequent page. No 
other reference will be here made to it than to say, that, 
ttfter having endured the dbtress which it occasioned him 
for twenty-five successive years, he thus describes it at the 
close of the letter : — ^^ If there be in the present life any 
cup of unmixed and double distilled misery — ^it is this.'* 

Mr. Dwight continued to reside at New Haven from the 
closing of the Gymnasium-school in 1831, until the spring 
of 1833. In March of that year he was chosen President 
of Hamilton College in New York, by the Trustees of that 
institution, and in April he signified his acceptance of tiie 
appointment. He was inducted into ofSce on the second 
Wednesday of August. In September, he received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity from Yale College. 

The institution over which he now began to preside, was 
at this time in a most unprosperous condition. From vari- 
ous causes which had been for some time operating, the 
number of students had been greatly reduced, and tb^ 
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college itself had become deeply in debt. An attempt bad 
been made to nuse by subscription from its friends a sum 
sufficient to discharge these debts : this had proved how- 
ever, an almost entire failure, and was soon abandoned. 
Dr. Dwight was but imperfectly acquainted with this state 
of the college, when he accepted the appointment. 

To save the institution from ruin it was indispensable 
that a large sum of money should be raised, and the new 
President, at the meeting of the Trustees, when its accept- 
ance was made known, was appointed ^^ an Agent to raise 
funds which would place that College on a permanent 
footing." The sum of fifty thousand dollars, to be invested 
as a permanent fund, was deemed necessary for this object, 
and not less necessary were deemed the personal efforts of 
Dr. Dwight to secure it. Had he foreseen the burden 
which he was thus called to assume, it is not improbable 
that he would have declined accepting his office. His 
proper duties were a general superintendence of the insti- 
tution, and the personal instruction of the senior class. To 
relinquish these for a large portion of the year, that he 
might publicly present the wants of the college at meeting? 
in the different towns which were to be visited, and then 
personally solicit subscriptions from various individuals, 
was an exchange little expected and less welcome. But 
having accepted the office, and perceiving that the efforts 
contemplated wore indispensable to save the college, he 
entered on his self-denying work with great zeal and 
energy. Accompanied by one of the Trustees, who had 
been appointed his associate, he travelled extensively over 
various portions of the state, making public addresses in 
the larger towns, and obtaining subscriptions from a great 
number of individuals. Five months, if not a larger part, 
of the college year of 1838-4 were thus occui^ied, and 
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including a large sum 'which was obtained by one of the 
professors who also labored for the same object, the sub- 
scription of fifty thousand dollars was completed, by the 
following June. 

Dr. Dwight instructed the senior class of the year just 
specified during the whole period, except while absent on 
this unofl&cial course of duty. He also instructed the class 
immediately succeeding throughout the entire year. The 
text books were Locke, Paley's Moral Philosophy, Say's 
Political Economy, and Butler's Analogy. In his instruc- 
tions he made the specific lesson, whatever it may have 
been, simply the text for the elucidation and inculcation 
of his own views, assenting to the author or differing from 
him, as his own independent course of study and thought 
inclined him. This, as one of his pupils informs me, gener- 
ally, he was accustomed to do with an amplitude of discus- 
sion and illustration which stimulated the young men them- 
selves to the proper mental efforts — both as students, and 
at the recitation. Such, it needs not be here observed, is 
the only mode of teaching, which deserves to be called 
instruction. The teacher, whatever his department, and 
whether in a college or theological seminary — whether in a 
school of law or medicine, if he would not merely quicken 
the memory of the students at the expense of dulling their 
intellects, will do something more than inculcate implicit 
deference for the text-book and its author, and then bestow 
the largest praise on him who most correctly repeats tho 
lesson. Aside from the exact sciences, there is but one 
book which is to be thus treated ; and its expounders and 
commentators, from Augustin down to Edwards, and to the 
present hour, can claim as little the unqualified assent of 
the youthful student as any other writer. Dr. Dwight, 
while presiding at Hamilton, as while a tutor at Yale, 
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taught the young men to think for themselves, and, 
as inseparable from this, to call no man master. Brief aa 
was his connection with the college, he succeeded in im- 
parting to his immediate pupils much of the same spirit. 
In such instructions he was peculiarly aided, both by his 
ardent temperament, and by his uncommon powers of 
address. None who have listened to iiim, whether as the 
preacher, or instructor, or in familiar conversation, ever 
questioned his sincerity or his earnestness, when speaking 
on an important subject ; and the favorable impression thus 
made, was deepened among his pupils and in the familiar 
circle by his copiousness of thought and language, and by 
his brilliant imagination. His presidency continued but 
little more than two years, so that his talents for instruction 
were but partially displayed. As an evidence of the 
respect and confidence which he acquired, however, it may 
be added, that one long conversant with the institution 
indirectly informs me, that " he never heard a syllable of 
complaint lisped against him as a teacher." Another, the 
pupil already referred to, describes him as " a very superior 
teacher." A third, who is also an alumnus of the college, 
and who has been long an Editor of a very widely circu- 
lated religious newspaper in the city of New York, thus 
speaks of his presidency generally. " The students were 
exceedingly charmed with his style of instructions ; and to 
this day, now seventeen years since, I remember it to have 
been very quickening, suggestive and brilliant. His 
departure was much regretted by the studients, especially 
those of the more advanced classes. His whole general 
influence on them as a teacher, a disciplinarian and a man, 
was such as to wake them up from the sluggish, inefficient, 
inactive state of mind into which they had settled, and to 
make them feel that they had something to do in the 
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world — to make them work like men." This last informant 
mentions hira, as " the one teacher^ who did more than all 
the other teachers combined, whose instructions he had 
himself ever enjoyed," to stir him up to a proper concep- 
tion of his duties and privileges as a student and a man. 

Allusion is made by this gentleman to Dr. Dwight's 
course as a disciplinarian. I learn from still another 
source, that " he was decided in discipline ; but that ho 
endeavored to anticipate the necessity for its exercise, by 
giving to the students, both in his own class room and in 
the general meetings of the whole body, sound and whole- 
some instruction and advice." As a matter of fact, no 
diflSculties in the government of the college occurred 
during his presidency. 

In Sept., 1835, Dr. Dwight deemed it his duty to 
resign the presidency of Hamilton College. His reasons, 
as specified in his letter of resignation, were these : " That 
the College was much more deeply in debt than he had 
anticipated on his acceptance ; that, although after a year 
of unceasing toil, mortification and self-denial, he and 
others had succeeded in raising a fund of $50,000, the 
college had still a debt of $15,000 or more without means 
of payment ; that, although since his accession, the number 
of students had been steadily increasing, yet there was no 
prospect that the College would attain a permanently pros- 
perous footing on its present location ; that he had, there- 
fore advocated its removal to Utica, which project the 
Trustees had refused to countenance ; and that he, there- 
fore, felt it his duty to resign." How far these reasons 
should have availed with him, the writer feels incompetent 
to decide. The college which has subsequently received 
important aid from the state, and from private donors, has 
been for some years very flourishing. That the president 
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was sincere in his convictions, is undoubted. Still, it is to 
be regretted, that he did not remain longer at his post, 
and patiently exert the influence which he was widely 
acquiring for the removal of existing evils — ^whatever they 
were. It is scarcely to be doubted that, at no distant 
season, most of them would have disappeared. 

After his resignation Dr. Dwight returned to New 
Haven, where he resided, though often absent, until the 
fall of 1838. During this period he spent a few months 
in presenting the subject of African Colonization to public 
audiences, in its immediate connection with the Pennsylva- 
nia Colonization Society. Had he possessed full health, 
none of our great philanthropic institutions could have 
more worthily commanded his best services ; for the ultir 
mate object of many of its warmest friends (whatever may 
have been the original design of its founders) is the civili* 
zation and evangelization of Western and Central Africa, — 
a result inseparably connected with the final triumphs of 
the Redeemer's kingdom. 

His malady still continued to distress him. Indeed, the 
letter describing it must have been written during the pre- 
ceding year. In addition to the sufferings already men- 
tioned which had now become seemingly inveterate, it had 
also produced dyspepsia in some of its worst forms. Twice 
was he thus apparentiy brought to the verge of dissolution. 
He had from time to time tried the prescriptions of various 
physicians, during its successive stages ; but as the benefit, 
if received, was temporary only, he began at length to dis- 
trust all such remedies, and to try those recommended by 
more questionable authority. Some of these, as is not 
unfrequently the case, were apparently salutary for the 
season, and he was thus led to the use of them more fre- 
quently and occasionally in large quantities. The general 
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effect in all such eases is bjurioos, and in his own case it 
was very injurious ; yet not let others censure nor wonder, 
until they have passed through a similar furnace. Suffer- 
ings such as he has depicted, endured — with frequent miti- 
gations, no doubt — ^for ten, twenty, and twenty-five years, 
will at length prompt their subject to resort to any reme- 
dies, any measures, commended by credulous hope. The 
mind is no less affected by such a disease than the body, 
for the whole nervous system is made to enter from the 
commencement into the closest sympathy. Such was 
signally and unhappily the state of Dr. Dwight. His 
mind, like his bodily frame, became constantly excited and 
often chafed. He made scarcely a mental effort but under 
the pressure of this iron weight ; if he resorted to relaxa- 
tion, his disease, like a haunting spectre, was still present ; 
if, like others when in sore trouble, he anticipated final 
relief and cure, that hope, so often false, would soon yield 
to despondency. It would have been strange indeed if his 
demeanor toward others, nay, if his character in its out- 
ward aspect, had not been thus affected. Difficulties 
which but rouse a man in health to efforts that ensure suc- 
cess, soon intimidate the nervous invalid. Opposition to 
his own plans or opinions is often misconstrued ; his ex- 
treme sensitiveness renders him unconsciously irritable ; 
where ho cannot convince nor persuade, his very earnest- 
ness may make him dogmatical, and a speedy retreat from 
trouble or continued labor seems a duty where others would 
patiently " stand in their lot." Such has been the gradual 
change in many others, — ^such had for many years been 
gradually becoming the change in the subject of this 
Memoir; and in a still more marked degree was diis 
apparent after his removal to the city of New York, in the 
fall of 1838. He was accompanied by Mrs. Dwight, who 
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had ever been a most aflFectionate wife, sharing with him 
every trial, and cheering him in his darkest hours. As 
their only child, who was born a few years after their mar- 
riage, had soon died, their mutual aflFection, which, as has 
been previously observed, was peculiarly strong, had grad- 
ually acquired a corresponding singleness and devotedness. 
But he was soon to be deprived of her sustaining presence, 
as her health, which had been for some time feeble, gave 
way entirely in the following summer; at the close of 
which she died, at the house of her father in New Haven. 
Her husband returned to New York, a solitary man, uncer- 
tain as to the future, disabled, in his own view by his 
disease, from pursuing the ministry or any literary employ- 
ment, and constrained — for the time at least— to suflFer 
each day to pass away as innocently and, in one sense, as 
inactively as it might. 

Weeks, months, years, slowly lapsed, and he continued 
thus to live. At the beginning of what thus proved the 
last stage of his life, he firmly cherished the hope that he 
should be speedily relieved from his disease, so far at least 
as to permit his resumption of the pastoral oflSce or an 
entrance on some other course of active duty. To become 
cured, in whole or in part ; to become daily comfortable, 
instead of suflFering ceaseless anguish ; — this was his con- 
stant object. For its attainment he not only continued to 
consult and to reconsult physicians, and to try the eflScacy 
of successive remedies which skill or empiricism recom- 
mended, but he also ceaselessly sought, as he had ever 
done, the intervention of the Great Physician. To the 
urgency, the intenseness of the supplications, in seasons of 
social devotion, others, besides the writer might here bear 
witness. To a still greater importunity in his hours of 
secret communion, his Bible bears moving attestation. 
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Others who cannot enter into the feelings of a Brother, 
when seeing these mementos of a fainting spirit that still 
clung to a covenant God, may here peruse passage after 
passage, which the owner of the volume had specially 
selected and marked out as fountains of consolation and 
hope ; and these all refer to waiting on God. One of 
these, — the close of the 27th Psalm, and it is from the book 
of Psalms pre-eminently that this store-house of encourage- 
ment was drawn, is here cited as an example. ^^ Wait on 
the Lord ; be of good courage, and he shall strengthen 
thine heart ; wait, I say, on the Lord." This is under- 
scored, as if every word had been pondered and treasured 
up, and the entire verse is also connected in a similar man- 
ner with the preceding one so truly descriptive of the 
sufferer's own feelings : — " I had fainted, unless I had 
believed to see the goodness of the Lord in the land of the 
living." 

While the early part of these his last years was thus 
insensibly passing away, his mind continued active. He 
did not enter on any extended course of literary or 
scientific research, desirable as it would have been for him- 
self and others, for this demanded more health, more firm- 
ness of purpose than what he deemed himself now to 
possess ; but he satisfied his characteristic thirst for 
knowledge by reading, and also at intervals by investigat- 
ing some specific subject which interested him for the time. 
In this he was very kindly aided by the partners of a 
large bookselling house, Messrs. Bartlett and Welford, 
who gave him free access for many years to the valuable 
works with which their shelves were constantly filled. 
Here he might be often found, either engaged in intelligent 
conversation, or absorbed in reading some newly imported 
work. He could thus keep pace with the publications of 
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the season, at home and abroad, while bis mind was for 
the time healthfully refreshed. Could be have investigated 
several subjects successively with the acuteness displayed 
in the ^^ Hebrew Wife," which had been lately published, 
although ori^ally written when he was a lawyer, he might 
have made important additions to the g^eral stock of 
knowledge, and perhaps effectually resisted his own mcreas- 
ing tendencies to disease and extreme depression. But while 
unfitted, as he thought, for such efforts, his mind was kept 
constantly active. Strangers or former acquaintances, when 
in conversation, ever found him to be well infi^rmed on lit- 
erary subjects, ready at any moment to sustain his own part 
in a courteous discussion, and evincing, unless overborne 
by debility, his characteristic ardor* 

After his residence in New York had commenced, he 
rarely, if ever, entered the pulpit. From every such eflfort 
his feeble health, as he was satisfied, precluded him. He 
experienced, however, a very high gratification in listening 
to the preaching of several of the nunisters of that city. 
Having no family, and feeling disinclined, as a minister 
Jiimself, to become connected with any particular church, 
be was accustomed to attend, in an irregular alternation, 
on the preaching of four or five ministers whom he pecu- 
liarly preferred. In describing diem respectively, he 
would commend each for the mental vigor which, as a 
hearer, he found necessary to secure his own undiverted 
attention : but he would more earnestly commend the deep- 
toned spirituality and the searching exhibition of truth, 
which also drew him to each as a frequent auditor. Where 
these were divorced, no pulpit oratory, no stores of learn- 
ing nor doctrinal acuteness, could have ever made him a 
bearer. When mentioning some impressive discourse to 
which he had been thus listening, his change of voice and 
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' coantenance and manner would usually almost at once 
reveal his own deep interest in the subject ; and he would 
thus unconsciduitlj assure the friend whom he was address- 
ing, that he prized none the less than when at Park Street 
Church, the fundamental doctrines of the gospel. 

I have said, that years thus passed away. He not 
nnfrequently visited New Haven while his mother, whom 
till her last hours he treated with rare filial reverence and 
affection, continued to live. It is believed that he also 
risited one or more of the springs famed for benefiting 
cases resetnbling his own ; and that he may have passed 
portions of several summers in quiet villages, as a tem- 
porary retreat from the heated city. He was also accus- 
tomed for a number of years, as the warm season drew 
nigh, to form indefinite plans of travelling to some distant, 
secluded spot, and of there passing the summer months — 
solely occupied in applying remedies for the cure of his 
disease. Such projects, though scarce ever carried into 
effect, gave occupation and excitement for the time to his 
thoughts, and were thus salutary. There were also inter- 
vals when he appeared to be sensibly mending, and when 
the long absent friend would have pronounced him at the 
first interview to be as cheerful, if not also as healthy, as 
when he was residing in Boston. Had his income, which 
for one living in New York was very limited, permitted 
him to travel again, and for several years, in Europe, in 
company with a suitable friend, his health might possibly 
have been still recruited. But confined as he had thus 
become to the city, with the habitual persuasion that his 
disease was incurable, his depressbn of spirits gradually 
withdrew him from society, and his health became more and 
more feeble. To a few friends he still clung, but he was 
too much of a sufferer, too constantly sad, for any other in- 
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tercourse. Indeed, for many years before his decease, his 
mind, when occupied with the subject of his malady, was 
evidently unhealthily affected. On all other subjects, even 
to the last, his intellect retained its undiminished vigor, 
and his feelings were in accordance. But when conversing 
about his feeble health, a morbid excitability, in which his 
opinions were evidently swayed by his habitual and often 
intense despondency, betrayed itself. In this respect his 
state of mind strongly resembled that of the poet, Cowper, 
with this diversity, — that the mind of the latter was the 
primary seat of disease, while that of the former suffered 
but in sympathy with the body* Few of those who knew 
him best, could know what constant and exhausting 
demands were for almost forty years made on that sym- 
pathy ; how the poisonous disease of the skin, the fevered 
irritation of the nerves, with accompanying dyspepsia id 
some of its worst forms, and all acting on a brain long 
since made unnaturally sensitive and constantly denied for 
hours at night the soothing restorative of sleep, may chafe 
even the pious spirit, axnl render life a pilgrimJigeof gloom* 
One of his Christian friends, in speaking of his condition, 
remarked, that ^^ nothing but the influence of religion had 
preserved Dr* Dwight from insanity :" and another deliber^ 
ately said, that ^' nothing besides could have restriuned 
lum from suicide.** 

But he was graciously preserved from both. He, who 
had most mysteriously hut wisely appointed it for him so 
long to suffer, enabled him also to endure unto the end. 
In the spring of 1850, the writer saw his brother for the 
last time in the city of New York. He had then but 
partially rallied from a severe attack, closely connected 
with his disease, which had confined him for a month ; and 
lus unusual debility was apparent to the little QirQle of fam* 
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ilj friends with whom, during their brief sojourn in the city, 
he passed much of the time. But when warmed in con- 
versation, he forgot for the season his sufferings, and 
conversed with an enthusiasm and eloquence on various 
subjects characteristic of his happiest days. The effect on 
two strangers who happened to be present a part of the 
time, was, to rivet them to their seats ; where, as if spell 
bound, they listened in mute admiration until the lateness 
of the hour caused him to withdraw. 

In the early part of the following October he visited 
Philadelphia, with the purpose of trying the eflScacy of 
hydropathy. His physician, to whom he had been specially 
recommended, perceiving his great debility, had but 
moderately subjected him to the usual regimen, when, 
after a few weeks, which were pleasantly spent, he was 
suddenly seized with chills and fever, and the attack soon 
extended to the brain. One of the most eminent physicians 
of the city was called in consultation, who pronounced the 
symptoms to be those of a softenmg of the brain, — a 
disease, to which intellectual men are more subject than 
others, and which has been lately increasing in this conn* 
try. The writer was speedily summoned by telegraph 
from Portland to Philadelphia, and on entering the cham- 
ber was familiarly recognized by his brother. The memory 
of the latter, however, once so tenacious, was almost gone. 
During the first half of the week that followed, he would 
often commence replying to questions addressed to him, 
imd after uttering a few words with difficulty, would then 
stop, and place his hand on his head as if overborne with 
pain ; then, after a pause, he would either complete the 
sentence, or, what was perhapd more frequently the case, 
sink into entire unconsciousness. Twice, and twice only, 
through the week, did he address the writer, except when 
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thus replying ; in ihe last of which instances, he uttered a 
brief law maxim in Latin, for the purpose of qualifying his 
refusal to a request just made. Once, when the danger of 
his case was intimated, he immediately closed his eyes and 
appeared to be engaged in prayer ; but after the briefest 
reply to a second and then a third suggestion, he sunk at 
once into insensibility. At no one moment was he fully 
aware of his state, nor after the first day or two was he 
capable of comprehending it. The last day and night 
were passed in seeming unconsciousness of every object 
around him, and in this state he departed early in the 
morning of Saturday, November SO, 1850 : — welcomed, it 
is humbly trusted, among the first to greet him, by those 
whom he had ever most filially revered and those most 
fondly loved, to that world where " there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow nor crying, neither shall there be any 
more pain ;" and where " Qoi ehall wipe away all tear^ 
from the eyes." 

His remains were conveyed, early on the ensuing week^ 
to New Haven, where, after appropriate funeral solemnities, 
they were deposited by those of his wife, within the beau- 
tiful cemetery of that city, which also contains the ashes of 
his parents, and of two of his brothers. His grave is 
designated by a marble monument, which bears the follow- 
ing inscription : 

SERENO EDWARDS DWIGHT, D. D., 

Second Pastor of Park Street Church, Boston ; and third President 

of Hamilton College, in New York. 

A Scholar, a faithful Pastor, a truly able and eloquent Preacher ; 

and destined, having '^ turned many to righteousness," 

to *' shine as the stars forever and ever." 

Born May 18, 1786. 

Died November 30, 1850. 

JE. 64. 
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As an appropria4;e close of this Memoiri the following 
letter, addressed to the writeri and signed by the Pastor, 
Bey. Mr. Stone, and Bev. Louis Dwight, as a Committee 
of the Church, is here introduced. 

" Boston, Dec. 6th, 1860. 
Dear Sir : — 

The Park Street Church desires to express its sympathy 
with you, and other relatives and friends, on occasion of 
the death of your brother, Bev. Serene E. Dwight, and to 
assure you that his character as former pastor of this 
church is held in affectionate remembrance. Many sur- 
viving members of the Church testify their strong appre- 
ciation of his services. They well remember his faithful 
preaching : his affectionate and heavenly conversation ; his 
most acceptable and useful pastoral visits; his earnest 
personal private appeals to their hearts and consciences ; 
and his successful labors as a minister of Christ. Especially 
do they remember, and often speak of, his comprehensive 
views, his animating addresses, and his earnest prayers at 
the Monthly Concert for the conversion of the world ; and 
his most effective services in revivals of Beligion. 

His person and manners, his intercourse in general 
society, and his extensive knowledge made him very 
pleasant to many people in Boston, as well as to the 
religious society with which he was more immediately con- 
nected. 

Many members of this church, now living, have thought 
much of him, during the long years of his absence and 
sickness, and gladly, at any time, would, if they could, 
have alleviated his sufferings. 

We have often heard with deep sympathy, how much he 
suffered from his protracted and unmitigated disease, which 
Icdd him aside from pastoral duty and public usefulness. 
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There is a singular coincidence of circumstances illus- 
trating the kind of affectionate remembrance in which he 
was held. At a Union Meeting for Prayer in the Old 
South vestry in Boston, on Friday morning, Nov. 29th, 
1850, it only having been heard by report that Mr. Dwight 
was sick in Philadelphia, his name was mentioned, as an 
esteemed Christian minister, and once a Pastor of Park 
Street Church ; and prayers were solicited in his behalf. 
In a few hours after, on Saturday morning, Nov. 30th, we 
trust his departed spirit was glorified with his father and 
with Christ, where there is no more pain. 

Most affectionately your friends in the fellowship of the 
gospel." 

Yes. Were it not for the hope of a speedy recognition 
and union in that world of purity and joy between those 
whom death has severed, how often would the hearts of 
survivors die within them ! That hope now lessens the 
sorrow of A Brother. 

Portland^ July^ 1851. 
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DISCOURSES ON THE DEATH OF CHKIST. 
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Luke xxiii. 83. 
And when they were oome to the place which is 

CALLED CaLTART, THERE THEY CRUCIFIED HIM. 

The Death of Jesus Christ, whether we regard him as 
a mere man, as a superangelie being, or as " Q^od mani- 
fest in theflesh,^^ was a wonderful event in the government 
of a righteous God. As such it is everywhere represented 
in the Scriptures ; and as such it has been uniformly re- 
garded by the church, in every country and in every age. 

That the Scriptures actually point out the Great End for 
which it took place, is admitted by all ; yet the various 
theories devised to- account for it differ as widely from each 
other, as they could have done, if their several authors, 
instead of looking to the Scriptures for an explanation of 
this most smgular event, had resorted merely to conjecture. 
These theories, though numerous, may all be reduced to 
two classes : — ^those which deny, — and those which ad- 
mit, — that the Death of Christ was an Atonement for 
THE SINS OP THE WORLD. They who regard it as an 
Atonement, insist that, without it, mankind could not have 
been pardoned nor saved ; while those who deny that it 
was an Atonement, I believe without an exception, deny 
also those, which have been regarded by the great body of 
the church in every age, as the Fundamental Doctrines <^ 
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Christianity.' Probably, therefore, it will be admitted on 
both sides, that no question can be more important or more 
deeply interesting to man, than the question, Why did 
Jesus, the Messiah, die upon the Cross ? 

As this is a point of mere revelation, it can be deter- 
mined only by a reference to the Scriptures ; and he, who 
examines them attentively for this purpose, will perceive 
that the sacred writers have adopted two different modes 
of presendng the subject to the mind. They have recorded 
a series o{ facts relative to the Death of Christ, which no 
believer in the scriptures can controvert. They have also, 
in various forms of phraseology ^ directly declared the 
great end for which he died. It will be admitted that 
these facts, and these forms of phraseology rightly inter- 
preted, are perfectly consistent tvith each other; and that 
no explanation of this event, which is not consistent tpith 
hothj can be true. In attempting to answer this question, 
it is my design therefore, to detail the facts connected with 
it at some length ; to recite also the forms of expression 
referred to, with the view of determining their true scrip- 
tural import ; and then to inquire how far the various The- 
ories devised to account for the Death of Christ are con- 
sistent with these facts, and with the plain declarations of 
the Scriptures. It was the rule of Newton, m his philo- 
sophical researches, to reject every explanation of an event 
inconsistent with the phenomena that attended it ; and, to 
adopt the same rule on the present occasion, will probably 
be regarded by every mind as at once fwr and safe. 

The Facts relative to the Death of Christ, which I pro- 
pose to recite, are the following : 

1. It was not th£ result of Accident. 

* Particularly, the Depravity of Man, the Deity of Christ; the Reality and 
Neceflstty of Regeneration, the Personality and Agency of the Holy Spirit} 
Justification by faith, and Eternal punishment. 
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It is obviously true iliat no event, so far as relates to 
God, is the result of accident ; for ^^ known unto God are 
all his works from the beginning of the world." And with 
regard to the death of Christ, Peter said to the Jews, on 
the day of Pentecost, " Him, being delivered by the deter- 
minate counsel and foreknowledge of Grod, ye have taken, 
and with wicked hands have crucified and slain."* And 
the whole company of aposdes and disciples say, in their 
united prayer, ** Of a truth against thy holy child Jesus, 
both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles and peo- 
ple of Israel, were gathered together, to do whatsoever thy 
hand and thy counsel determined before to be done.^f 
The sufferings and death of Christ were not therefore the 
result simply of popular tumult, or of the machinations of 
Herod and the Sanhedrim, but are to be referred, origi- 
nally, to the determinate counsel of God. 

2. It was the sitiject of Prophecy/. 

This fact is often asserted in the New Testament. Peter 
declared to the Jews, that " God before had showed by the 
mouth of all his prophets that the Christ should suffer ;" J 
and in his first epistle, he says that ** the prophets inquired 
and searched diligently, what, or what manner of time the 
Spirit of Christ, which was in them did signify, when he 
testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, und the glory 
which should follow."^ Luke also tells us that our Lord, 
in one of his last interviews with his disciples, showed them 
from Moses, the Prophets and the Psalms, that the Christ 
must suffer and rise from the dead.]] And Peter on the 
day of Pentecost declares to the Jews, that the passage in 
the 16th Psalm, " Thou wilt not leave my soul in Hades, 

♦ Acte, ii. 35. t Actt, iv. 27. 28. 

I Actt, ill la M Peter, 1 10-12. 

I Lake; xjxir. 44-46. 

r 
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neither Vilt thou suffer thine Holy One to see corruption,"* 
refers — ^not to David, but — certainly to Christ. 

This fact is also evident from the prophecies themselves. 
Every one who admits with John that the serpent, who 
tempted and deceived our first parents, and who said unto 
them, " Ye shall not surely die," was not simply and mere, 
ly a serpent or snake, but " that old serpent, the Devil and 
Satan," who was " a liar from the beginning," who " de- 
ceives the nations ;" and that the seed of the Woman was 
the seed of the Virgin ; will of course admit that the pro- 
phecy communicated to " the Tempter " in Paradise, — 
The Seed of the Woman " shall bruise thy head ; and thou 
shalt bruise his heel," refers directly to the death of Christ. 
In addition to this, and the passage just cited from the 16th 
Psalm, I shall mention but two of the predictions of this 
event in the Old Testament. The first of these, in the 53d 
chapter of Isaiah, is so minute and exact an account of 
the death and burial of Christ, that it seems far more like 
a history, than a prophecy. It exhibits him as ^' the Man 
of Sorrows," as " wounded for our transgressions," as 
" led like a lamb to the slaughter," as " numbered with 
ihe transgressors," and as having ^^ his tomb with the rich 
man ;" and it is accordingly often quoted as referring to this 
event by the apostles. 1 will refer you to a single instance 
to prove this point. The Ethiopian treasurer was reading 
this chapter of Isaiah when Philip joined him in his chariot. 
The Treasurer then asked Philip, " Of whom speaketh the 
prophet this — of himself, or of some other man ? Then 
Philip opened his mouth, and began at the same scripture, 
and preached unto him Jesus."! 

The other prediction from Daniel concludes in the fol- 
lowing manner: "And after threescore and two weeks 

« Acta u. 29-51. t Acta viil »^-35. 
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from the going forth of the commandment to restore and 
rebuild Jerusalem shall Messiah be cut off, but not for 
himself.* 

8. The Death of Christ was ahBolutely necessary. 

In his conversation with Nicodemus, our Lord tells him, 
" As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even 
80 must (obVwg u4'Co4^vai ^61 — even so is it necessary that) 
the Son of man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth on 
him might not perish, but might have everlasting life."t 
How momentous the necessity here mentioned, when the 
everlasting life or perdition of all who believe, i. e. all who 
are actually saved, turns on the fact of his Death ! In his 
prayer to the Father, he says, — " I know that thou hearest 
me always ;" — ^yet amid the sorrows of Gethsemane, we 
are told that he went a little further from his disciples, and 
prayed, " my Father ! — if it be possible, — let this cup 
pass from me !" The cup was his approaching death upon 
the Cross. Of course, if the end of his Death was to be 
answered, it was not possible, that the cup should pass from 
him, or that he should not suffer death. After his resur- 
rection he said to the two disciples, on the way to Emmaus, 
** Ought not the Christ," — (juvyi raura s6s% fl-a^eiv rov 
XfigTov, Was it not necessary for the Christ) — " to suffer 
these things ?" 

This necessity did not arise either from the fact that the 
event had been predicted ; or from the arbitrary appoint- 
ment of God. God does not first lay himself under un- 
wise or unnecessary obligations, by predicting events not 
proper in themselves; and then justify himself, on the 
ground that he has pledged his word to bring them to pass. 
— " He sees the end from the be^nning.'' — Neither is he 
more arbitrary in his appointments, than in his dispensa- 

« Daniel, ix. 25, 26. t John, iii. 14,15. 
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tions. The death of Christ was predicted, only because it 
was appointed ; and it was appointed in the begmning, not 
arbitrarily or without reason, but under as clear a view of 
the reasons which rendered it necessary, as if it had not 
been resolved on until the morning of the crucifiidon. 
The necessity existed therefore independently both of the 
appointment, and of the prediction ; and was in the order 
of nature the cause of both. It was appointed, merely 
because it was necessary to accomplish the End for which 
it took place ; and that this necessity was absolute, we 
learn from the occurrences in the garden of Gethsemane. 
There was therefore from eternity an invincible necessity 
that the Son of God should die, if the end actually brought 
to pass by his death was to be accomplished. 

4. It has excited a very deep interest in the heavenly 
world. 

Peter, after declaring that the Holy Spirit, who was in 
the prophets, predicted " the sufferings of Christ, and the 
glory which should follow," subjoins, " which things the 
angels desire to look into ;" or more literally, " into which 
things, the angels bending over earnestly, desire to 
look."* These sufferings therefore, and the glory that 
should follow, had been early revealed in heaven, and had 
occupied the deeply interested attention of its exalted in- 
habitants. — On the Mount of Transfiguration, when the 
face of Christ did shine as the sun, and his raiment was 
white as the light ; when a voice came forth from the cloud 
of glory, — ^*' This is my beloved Son, hear ye him ;" — and 
when Moses and Elijah appeared in glory, conversing with 
him ; the subject of their conversation was *^ his decease, 
which he should accomplish at Jerusalem." — An angel 
came from heaven to comfort him in the garden, when in 

« 1 Peter, i 10—12. 
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Ae view of his approaching sufferings, his soul was " ex- 
ceeding sorrowful even unto death.** 

Thia interest of the heavenly world in the l)eath of 
Ohrist has not diminished since it took place* An angel 
descended and rolled awaj the stone from the mouth of 
his sepulchre. Two angels were in the sepulchre, to 
announce to his disciples his Resurrection. His death has 
changed the worship of heaven, and put a new song into 
the mouths both of saints and angels. " And I beheld,'* 
says John, ^^ in the nudst of the throne, a Lamb, as it had 
been sljun. And they sang a new song, saying, " Thou art 
worthy ; for thou wast slsdn, and hast redeemed us to God 
by thy blood, out of every kindred and tongue, and peo- 
pie and nation. And I beheld and I heard the voice of 
many angels round about the throne, and the four living 
ones, and the four and twenty elders ; and the number of 
them was ten thousand times ten thousand and thousands 
of thousands ; saying with a loud voice, * Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain to receive power, and riches, and 
wisdom, and might, and honor, and glory and blessing.' '' * 

To understand fully the importance thus given to the 
Death of Christ, we must recollect that the songs of heaven 
had been previously occupied in praising God for the dis- 
play of his perfections in Creation and Providence; and 
that, on the occurrence of this event, the whole population 
of the upper world learned A new song — an ascription of 
blessing and praise to the Lamb that was slain. No other 
event in the universe has produced such a change in the 
praises of heaven. If then the heavenly hosts were not 
mistaken in their views of this event ; no other event in 
the universe is comparable to it in importance. 

* Rev. V. 6-^a 
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5. A similar degree of importance is attached to this 
event by the writers of the sacred volume. 

It is spoken of as the great manifestation of the love of 
God : — " God commigadeth hb love toward us, in that, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us." ** Herein 
is love ; not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and 
sent his son to be the propitiation for our sms.'' It is 
mentioned as the highest possible evidence of the willing- 
ness of God to bless mankind. ^^ He that spared not his 
own Son, but delivered him up for us all, how shall he not 
with him also freely ^ve us all things.'' It is mentioned 
aa the sum and substance of the Gospel^ which the Apos- 
tles preached : " We preach Christ crucified, unto the 
Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks foolishness, 
but unto them which are saved the power of God." " I 
am determined to know nothing among you, but Jesus 
Christ and him crucified." It is described as the only 
thing in which an Apostle could glory : " God forbid that 
I should glory, save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
by which the world is crucified unto me, and I imto the 
world." 

Thus, there is a perfect harmony in the interest felt in 
this event, and in the views entertained of its importance, 
l)y inspired men on earth, and by the holy inhabitants of 
heaven. 

6. Various TitleB were gven to Christ with reference to 
liis Death, which are given to no other person. By John 
the Baptist, he was publicly announced to the Jewish 
nation, on the banks of the Jordan, in the following man- 
ner, " Behold the Lamb of God who taketh away the sm 
•f the world." He is called by Peter " a Lamb without 
blemish and without spot ;" and by John, **^ the Lamb," 
" the Lamb that was slaiuj^" and " the Lamb slain from the 
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f(mndaiion of the world." He is called the Redeemer ; 
and the reason is given by the saints in heaven, " Thou 
art worthy, for thou wast slain and hast redeemed ns to 
God by Ay blood ;" as well as by Paul — ^ We have re- 
demption through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins." 
He is called " the Saviour of the world ;'' and the reason 
assigned is because " he shall save his people from their 
sins ;" and of this language two explanations are given, 
boCh eonnected with Ins death. The first is, tbat he saves 
us from the wrath of God or the punishment of sm : " God 
commendeth Iris love toward us in that white we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us ; much more then, being now 
justified by his Mood, we shall be saved from wrafli through 
him." The second is, that he saves us from the power of 
sin : " Who gave himself for us, that he migbt purify unto 
himself a peculiar people zealous of good works." He is 
called the Deliverer ; because, in the language of Paul, 
** he delivered us from the wrath to come." He is also 
called a Ransom ; because he " came to give his life a 
ransom for many." These titles are ^ven to no other inr 
dividual. 

T. Great multitudes who lived and died before his death, 
were possessed of real piety , and went to heaven ; and of 
these, numbers were men of pre-eminent piety. This was 
true of Abel, Enoch, and many others before the Deluge ; 
of Noah, and Melchizedeck, of Abraham, Isaac and Job, 
of Jacob, Joseph, and still greater numbers in Patriarchal 
times ; of Moses and Joshua, of Samuel, Elijah, und the 
prophets, and far greater multitudes under the Levitical 
economy. As they all died before the death of Christ, 
they knew nothing of that event, unless it was typified in 
sacrifices, or unless they were acquainted with and fally 
understood the prophecies in which it is predicted." That 
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ihej had some indistinct i^prehcnsions of Uie subject, some 
assurance of ^^ the bringing in of a better hope^' than sac- 
rifices preBented, we, who believe that sacrifices wore 
merely tjpes of the Great Sacrifice, most fully admit. 
That their views were exceedingly imperfect, we know 
from two facts. ** No prophecy rf Scripture is of its own 
interpretation, — (its 0¥m interpreter;) or is adequately 
understood until it is fulfilled. The Disciples also, with all 
the helps derived from sacrifices, from prophecy, from the 
repeated and most explicit annunciations of the event by 
Christ himself, and from witnessing the Sacramental Sup- 
per, could say, after the event had taken |dace, " We 
trusted that it should have been he, which diould have 
redeemed Israel;" and could render it necessary for 
Christ to say to them, — ^^ fools, and slow of heart to 
believe all that the prophets have spoken ! Ought not the 
Christ to have suffered these tlung9, and to enter into his 
glory ?" By the great body of those that died before 
him, we have reason therefore to suppose that his death 
was, to say the least, very imperfectly understood. 

8. Those who died and went to heaven before his com- 
ing, for some reason or other, felt a deep personal interest 
in his death. Our Lord himself informs us that the paUi- 
archa and prophets foresaw his coming, and rejoiced in 
their antioipations of the event : ^^ Your father Abraham 
rejoiced to see my day, and he saw it and was glad." 
" For I tell you that many prophets and kings have 
desired to see those things which ye see, and have not 
seen them ; and to hear those things which ye hear, and 
have not heard them.'* This interest, we are toW by 
Peter, was excited by the Death of Christ : " Of which 
salvation (that of the soul) the prophets have inquired 
and searched diligently, who prophesied of the grace that 
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sboiild come unto jou ; soarcUtig what^ or what tnanner of 
&Qe the spirit of Christ which was in them did signify, 
when he testified beforehand the suflbrings of Christ, and 
the glory that should fdlow." Those, who thus died in 
fiEuth before the coming of Christ constitute one common 
&nuly with those, who have possessed the same character 
since his death : ^^ Of whom the whole family in heaven 
and earth is named." They are styled one '^general 
assembly and church of the first-bom." This union of 
liie righteous of all generations into one family is not 
merely said to be accomplished by Christ, but by his 
blood : ^^ In whom we have redemption, through his blood, 
even the for^veness of sins, according to the riches of hUi 
grace ; — ^having made known unto us the mystery of hia 
will, according to his good pleasure which he hath pur- 
posed m himself ; that in the dkpensation of the fulness of 
time he might gather together in one all things in Christ, 
both which are in heaven and which are on earth, even in 
him." When this one family arrive in heaven, whether 
ihey lived before or after the i^pearance of Christ on 
earth, they feel, for some reason or other, one common 
obligation to Christ, and express their thanks in one com- 
mon song; and that song is an acknowledgment o[ one 
common benefit conferred on each, the benefit of re- 
demption : <^ And they sung a new song, saying. Thou 
art wortiiy — for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed 
us to God by thy blood, out of every kindred, and 
tongue, and people and nati(m." There is no diversity 
of feeling here. The acknowledgment made, by such 
of the redeemed as died before the cimiing of Christ, 
is not merely, like that of the angels, founded on the 
pleasure which they take in the hi^piness of othen ; it 
is founded on a perianal benefit conferred on them$elve». 
2 
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They do not merely say with the asgels — ^^ Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain ;" but as a part of ^^ the general as- 
sembly and church of the first-bom/' they unite in a stiU 
deeper expression of gratitude, — ^^^Thou hast redeemed 
us to God by thy blood." 

9. Christ knew that he was to suffer death. He knew 
kimself to be the Messiah ; and he had read the numerous 
prophecies, which announced his death as certain. At the 
commencement of his ministry, he said to Nicodemus, — 
^^ As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so 
nmat the Son of Man be lifted up." On Mount Tabor, 
Moses and Elijah conversed with him on his own approaching 
death. On his last journey to the scene of Ins sufferings, 
he said to his I>isciples,«--^^ Behold we are going up to 
Jerusalem ; and the Son of Man shall be betrayed unto 
&e chief priests and unto the scribes ; and they shall con« 
demn him to death, and shall deliver him to the Gentiles 
to mock, and to scourge and to crucify him." The even* 
bg before his crucifi^on, he announced his death to his 
disciples, pointed out Judas as his betrayer, mstituted the 
sacramental supper iot its commemoration, and in the full 
view of its approach endured the agony of the garden. 
The certainty of his Death on the Cross was, therefore, a 
subject of frequent and familiar contemplation, through^ 
out every part of his public ministry. 

10. Christ did not die, because he deserved death. 

The conduct of his enemies throughout his life proved 
that they were convinced of his innocence. He was often 
in their power, and was the object of their violent hatred 
and unceasing persecution. Had they believed that he 
deserved to die, they would have arrested him, and brought 
him to an open and fair trial, that they might at once jus- 
tify themselves and destroy bis influence ; yet, though thej 
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dften sought to kill him, it was always either secretly, or 
by violence, and never by proving him worthy of death 
before a Ia¥rful tribunal. The fact, too, that at last they 
subjected him to a mock trial ; and even on such a trial, 
thought it necessary to suborn false witnesses against him ; 
proves conclusively that, in their view, a fwr trial must 
have resulted in his acquittal. 

That he did not deserve death under the Levitical Law^ 
is easily evinced from his examination before the High 
Priest. Caiaphas commenced the examination in his own 
house, during the night, by asking him of his disciples, and 
of his doctrine. Jesus answered, " I spake openly before 
the world ; I ever taught in the synagogue, and in the 
temple, whither the Jews always resort, and in secret have 
I said nothing. Why askest thou me ? ask them which 
heard me, what I have said unto them ; behold, they know 
what I sud." The first charge related to what he said re- 
spectmg the temple : ^^ Destroy this temple, and in three 
days I will build it again ;" — ^Referring to the temple of his 
body. One set of witnesses testified, " This feltow said, I 
am able to destroy the temple of God, and to build it in 
three days.'' Another set declared, " We heard him say, 
I 'will destroy this temple that is made with hands, and 
ivritlun three days I will build another made without 
bands." In their testimony they neither agreed with each 
other, nor with the fact ; and the charge was so frivolous, 
that the High Priest himself paid it no attention. When 
it was day, the Sanhedrim, the chief priest and scribes, 
led him into the council-room : and finding no other charge, 
on which they could try him under their Law, the High 
Priest at length adjured him by the living God to tell 
them, — " Whether he was Christ, the Son of the blessed 
God?'' He then replied, "I am." "Then the High 
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Vne&t rent his clothes, saying. He hath spoken Uas|Jbeiiiy J 
irhat farther need have we of witnesses ? Then the whole 
CouncU exclaimed, He is deserving of death ;" and they 
all pronounced him " guilty of death." The fact that he 
called himself the Son of God, he admitted ; the blasjdie- 
my, he denied, on the ground that he actually was the Son 
of €h)d, and had also proved it by the highest posnble 
evidence. These were the only two charges alleged 
Against him while he waii in the power of the Hi^ Priest ; 
and on both his perfect innocence is apparent^ 

He did not deserve death at the hand of the ffoifemment. 
This is conclu^vely proved by the subsequent occurrences 
of his trial. Pilate and Herod, who were his judges, were 
both false and bloody men ; and the Sanhedrim, who ac- 
cused him, were the most sagacious and malignant of man- 
kind. Their first charge was, — "We found this fellow 
perverting the nation," but of this, they could specify no 
instance, and produce no evidence. They then accused 
him of forbidding to pay tribute to Caesar ; when he actu- 
ally directed the payment of it, as well as paid it himself. 
They next charged him with treason, in usurping royal an* 
thority to himself, " He said that he himself is Christ, a 
king ;" but this they could not substantiate. The truth 
was, that, when the people came by force to make him a 
king, he refused the offer ; and it was his own most ex- 
plicit declaration, " My kingdom is not of this worid." 
Pilate then went out to the Jews, and said, " I find no 
fault at all in this man." On hearing this, they were still 
more fierce, and, as their last charge, accused him of 
stirring up a sedition in Galilee. Pilate, finding him to 
be a Galilean, sent him to Herod, as Galilee was his pro- 
vince ; but Herod, after trying in vain to convict him of 
the charge, and treating him with the utmost contempt, 
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sent him back to Pilate. Then Pilate, calUng together the 
chief priests, and the rulers and the people, siud unto 
ihem, ^^ Ye have brought this man unto me as one that 
penrerteth the people ; and behold, I have examined him 
before you, and I have found no fault in this man, touch- 
ing those things whereof ye accuse him. No ; nor yet 
Herod ; for I sent you to him ; and lo, nothing worthy of 
death has been done by him ; I will therefore chastise him, 
and release him*'' And when they were clamorous for hi^i 
crucifixion, he called for water, and washing his hands 
said to them, ^^ I am innocent of the blood of this righteous 
person.'** 

He did not deserve death nor suffering at the hand of 
Chd. Suffering is inflicted for sin, and for sin only ; and 
is intended either to pumsh, or to reform. But Christ was 
absolutely free from sin ; and therefore neither deserved 
pumshment, nor needed reformation. Of this we liave the 
most decisive evidence. To establish it, we can appeal to 
his enemies. They were always watching his words find 
conduct, and he boldly challenged them,—" Which of you 
convinceth me of sin V* Yet, when put to the proof on 
his trial, they could substantiate no charge agsdnst him. 
Pilate and Herod likewise pronounced him innocent ; and 
Judas, returning the thirty pieces of silver, aiud to the 
chief priest, — ^^ I have sinned, in that I have betrayed the 
innocent blood :'' — a fact which they also admitted in their 
reply, — " What is that to us ; see thou to that." " Here 
then is the testimony of his scQqsem, of his judges, and of 
his betrayer. 

We can appeal to his friends ; and they wrote as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost. Paul declares to the 

* See Doddridge's Expositor for a full and coaaected account of the 
Trial of our Lord. 

2» 
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Hebrews, that he was ^^ holy^ harmless, undefiled and sepi^ 
rate from sinners ;" and that ^^ be was in all points tempted 
as we; and jet without sin :"*— and to the Corinthians, 
that ^' God made him to be sin for ns, who knew no mn." 
Peter informs ns, that ^^ he did no sin, neither was gmle 
found in his lips ;" — ^and John that ^^in him was iio nn." 
The eleven also, after the best opportunity of obsenring 
the most secret acti(ms of his life, were led, fnnn a thor^ 
ough conviction of the perfect purity of his character, to 
renounce all that they valued in the present world, and to 
devote themselves te suffering and death. — We can also 
appeal te God the Father. He twice declared concerning 
him, with an audible voice, ^^ This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased/' In raismg him firom the dead, 
likewise, he gave the most public testimony (^ his perfect 
approbation. 

11. His Death, on his own part, t(^0» Voluntary. 

His consent to die was solely owing to the consequences 
of his death ; for merely in itself considered, he was utter- 
ly unwilling to die. When the Jews sought to kill him, 
as they often did before he had fully mantfi^ted to tbe 
nation and to the world that he was &e Messiah the Son 
of God, he took effectual care, knowing their ¥ricked 
designs, to save his life; and repeatedly escaped from 
their hands. The reason assi^^ is, that his hour was 
not yet come. In the garden, hl& agony and bloody sweat, 
and his prayer thrice repeated witii his face to the ground, 
'< my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me !" furnish the highest conceivable evidence that, if it 
had been possible, he wished to avoid his approaching suf* 
ferings. Yet we have seen that he perfectly knew wlwn, 
where, by whom, and in what manner, he was to suffer 
death. That he also voluntarily consented to die, he him- 
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Bfitl deolarea m the most exfJicit manner,-^'^ I lay down 
my life for ihe sbeep. No one taketh it from me, but I 
\aj it down of myself. I have power to lay it down, aod I 
have power to take it again." In Galilee, he told his dia- 
elites, that he was gmg up to Jen»alem to be craeified ; 
he might therefore have remained in Galilee, and not have 
gone up to jhe Paasover. After his arrival, his opportunir 
ties to escape were abundant. He might have left Jeru- 
salem when Judas left the upper ehamber ; but instead of 
that he saW to him, — ^^ What thou doest do quickly." As 
he was now fully revealed as the Messiah, though he knew 
all the machinations of Judas and the priests, he chose not 
to avoid them ; because as it is said, ^^ he knew that his hour 
was now fully come." In the garden, when the Roman 
guard approached, and inquired for Jesus of Nazareth, he 
said unto them, — " I am he ;" — and " they drew back- 
ward, and fell to the ground." — One word from his lips 
prostrated them in the dust. And when Peter, drawing 
his jword, cut off the ear of the High Priest's servant, he 
sud to him,—" Thinkest thou that I cannot now p^y to 
my Father, and he shall presently give me more tfjan 
twelve lei^ons of angels ?" Certian it is, dierefbre, that 
Jesus, mstead of beiiig surprised by his enemies, had his 
whde Ufe to deliberate whether he would be crucified or 
not; and that there never was a moment, when he might 
not, if he had pleased, have avoided that ignominious 
death. 

12. . It occurred very early after the commencement of 
Jd$ piMic mini^ry. 

He entered on his miwfltry after he was thirty years of 
age. The previous part of Ids life was passed in such 
absolute obscurity at Nazareth, a village in the remote 
parts of Galilee, that, notwithstanding the remarkable 
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scenes of his infancy — ^the annnnciation to the shepherds, 
the offerings of the magi, the prophecies of Simeon and 
Anna, the murder of the infiuits, and the conversation 
with the doctors in the temple — he lived there all this time 
unknown and unsuspected as the Messiah : so absolutely 
unknown, that John the Baptist his kinsman, who knew 
himself to be the forerunner of the Messiah, and who 
knew that the Messiah was actually come, assured the 
Jews, at his baptism, that until he saw the Holy Ohost 
descend in a bodily shape like a dove, and rest upon him, 
he did not know what individual was the Messiah.* Then, 
for the first time, was it siud to the Jews — ^^ Behold the 
Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of the world !" So 
unsuspected had his character as the Messiah been, that 
his acquaintance in Naiareth, when they saw him after his 
baptism stand up in the synagogue and read the Scriptures, 
asked instinctively, ^^ How knoweth this man letters, hav- 
ing never learned ?'' His public ministry continued but 
three years and a half, or at most but four years. His 
death occurred at the most important and eventful period 
of his life. He had all the activity and ardor of youth, 
combined with the full vigor of manhood. He had become 
extensively known, and had guned a high character as a 
holy man, as an eminent prophet, and worker of miracles. 
His fame and influence were continually extending, and 
the number of his disciple regularly increasing. The 
apostles were wholly unprepared for his death. When he 
was apprehended, Oiej all forsook him and fled ; and, when 
he was crucified, their fidth in him as the Messiah entirely 
failed. When he died not a word of the New Testament 

* The leuon of this wat, that John had lived preWoua to his entiaaoe on 
his miDistry near Hebron, in the South of Judea ; while our Lord had lived 
during the same period in the Northi at Nasareth. 
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was written, and bat a small part of the instmctions neces- 
sary to compose it were giyen. The Church too was nofe 
yet organized, and no permanent order of nunisiers ap- 
pointed. His followers were very few, feeWe, and timid^ 
and they were so fblly convinced that he was to be a reign- 
ing temporal Meraiah, that, when they saw him crucified, 
they were utteriy confounded and disheartened. 

13. The Sacramental Supper was instituted ^aaperpet- 
ual commemoration of Ms Death. " For as often as ye 
eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord's 
death until he come." Except hb resurrection,'* wUoh 
was a consequence, and in him as the MesEoah the Son of 
God, obviously a necessary consequence, of his death ; no 
other occurrence of his life, — ^not even his birth, is thus 
commemorated. To the day, or the week, or the month, 
in which he was bom, there is not an allusion in the New 
Testament ; and even to the year, the allusion is so indis- 
^ct, as not only to have occasioned a long and yet unsettled 
controversy, but to have led those who fixed the Christian 
Era into a mistake as to the true year of the Nativity. 
As this commemoration of bis death is divinely appointed ; 
and as no other event of hk life, not even his birth, is thus 
commemorated ; it is obvious that his death was the event 
of prime importance in his life ; that, which especially 
occasioned his Incarnation, that peculiarly, which called 
forth the song of the angels at Bethlehem. 

14. His Death, both as it was appointed by God, and 
as it actually took place, was violent and ignominious. 
Peter, as we have already seen, declares that Herod and 
Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles and the people of Israel, 
did only ^^ what the hand and counsel of God had deter- 
mined before to be done." The night before his crucifix- 

* In the Cbrifltian Sabbath. 
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ion, he was arrested as a criminal. In ike council-room of 
the Sanhedrim the men who held him, mocked him, spit in 
his face, buffeted him, smote him, blindfolded him, and 
struck him in the face with the palms of their hands. In 
the palace of Herod, he was mocked, insulted, and arrayed 
in a gorgeous robe. In the hall of Pilate he was scourged, 
crowned with thorns, spit upon, smitten on the head, and 
mocked with pretended homage. On Calvary, he was 
nailed to the cross , and there, between two ^eves who 
suffered with him, and amid the taunts and insults of the 
surrounding populace, he expired. 

15. His Sufferings were inconceivably inten$e and cKt- 
tressinff. The scene in the garden of Gethsemane was all 
owing to the fact, that in the most lively and realimg man- 
ner he anticipated the events of the following day. In the 
commencement of it we are told that, taking Peter, James 
and John, ^^ he began to be in great dejection, amaiement 
and anguish of mind." Then he siud to them, ^^ My soul 
is exceedingly sorrowful, even unto death ; tarry ye here, 
and watch with me." Then he went forward, and kneeled 
down, and fell on his face, and prayed that, if it were pos- 
sible, the hour might pass from him. ^^ And he said, O 
my Father ! all things are posmble unto thee ; if it be pos- 
sible, let this cup pass from me ; nevertheless, not what I 
will, but what thou wilt !" And he returned, and found 
them sleeping. And again he went away the second time, 
and prayed, saying, ^^ my Father ! if this cup may not 
pass away from me, except I drink it, thy will be done !" 
And he returned, and found them asleep agiun. And he 
went away the third time, and prayed, saying the same 
words. And there appeared an angel from heaven, 
strengthening him. And being in an agony, he prayed 
yet more earnestly ; and his sweat was as it were great 
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drops of blood, £Bdling to the groand/' K this overwhelm- 
ing agODj arose from the bare expectation of hb sufferings 
on the morrow, how beyond conception dreadful must have 
been the actual endurance of those sufferings ; when 
crowned with thorns, and nailed to the cross, and sub- 
jected to the triumph of the powers of darkness, he cried 
out with a loud voice, " My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me V* 

16. He endured sufferings far more intense than those 
of mere crucifixion — sufferings inflicted on him by Q^od — 
sufferings not of the hody^ but of the mind. Isaiah an- 
nounced that this would be the case. He says ^< We es- 
teemed him smitten of God, and afflicted." He calls his 
sufferings, ^^ the travidl of his soul;"* as if, in comparison 
with his mental sufferings, those of his body did not deserve 
to be mentioned. He declares that ^^ the Lord laid on him 
the iniquities of us all." He also predicted, that he should 
^^ make his soul* an offering for sin ;" as though the mere 
sufferings of his body would have been wholly inefficacious. 

Christ himself taught his f<^owers not to be afraid of a 
violent death ; — ^^ Fear not them which kill the body ; and 
after that have notiiing more that they can do ;" — and 
doubtless he had sufficient firmness and consistency to do 
that himself, which he enjoined as a duty on others. 

The scene in the garden is wholly inexplicable, if it was 
occasioned by the anticipation of mere bodily suffering. 
Paul knew that himself was to be crucified, and that his 
time was drawing near. Yet he said, in the full and sol- 

4f The idea that t&&3 signifiet merely the body^ or the atuffuU Ufe^ and 

never tJu <o«/, iff spirit^ ia perfectly unfounded. See Gesenius* Lexicon 
en this word ; and among other passages, Deut xxvi. 16. — Cant. i. 7. — 1 
Sam. i. 15. — and Ex. xxiii. 9 ; in each of which as well as in many other 
places it denotes tk€ tfuit, ths teai of tks tkoughu^ voHtiotu, and affections. 
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emn anticipation of that event, — " I am ready to be otkreAy 
and the time of my departure is at hand ;" — and Peter, 
when the hour of his crocifi^don had arrived^ requested 
that he might be crucified with his head downward, as xm- 
worthy to suffer in the same attitude with his Master. 
They felt no shrinking, no withdrawing from the dreadM 
conflict; and thousands of martyrs, — many of them in 
feeble health, many of them nearly exhausted by previous 
tortures, many of them youths, and many of them females, 
have approached the cross or the fags^ot, not only without 
agony or extreme agitation, but with alacrity, and even 
with triumph. Yet Christ, under the bare expectation of 
his sufferings on the following day, being " in great dejec- 
tion, amazement and anguish of mind," thrice prostrated 
himself to the ground, offering that most earnest prayer — 
** my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me !" and then he prayed still more earnestly, and being 
in an agony, " his sweat was as it were great drops of 
blood falling to the ground." Why then this amazing dif- 
ference ? If Christ was a Super-angelic being ; this con- 
duct of his, on the supposition that he anticipated no suf- 
ferings but those of ihe hody^ indicates a want of fortitude, 
a weakness of nerve and of resolution, utteriy inconsistent 
with his exalted character, and lowering him down below 
the level of Paul, and P'eter, and multitudes of others, 
even of youths and helpless females. If you doubt on 
this point, read any history of Martyrdom, and you will 
doubt no more. And if Peter or Paul had discovered 
similar terror on the near approach of crucifixion, we 
should have regarded it as decisive evidence of the want 
of resolution. If Christ was a mere Man ; yet he was 
a perfect man, and fully conscious of the entire approba- 
tion and love of God, and knew that he did not die for his 
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own sins. What unspeakable supports are these under 
sufferings and death! Whj then this amazement, this 
agony, this sweat of blood flowing to the ground ! Will it 
be said — pardon me the question, it has been said — that 
this was owing ^^ to the peculiar tenderness of his feelings,'' 
and to ^^ the delicate susceptibility of his nervous system ?" 
If by this phraseology is intended, his lively Bympaihy for 
the distresses of others^ — that indeed is a virtue ; but it 
has nothing to do with the case. If by itw intended, a 
peculiar susceptibility of pain^ and a peculiar dread of 
enduring it ; it is a mere imperfection, a weakness, for 
which in every other case we have no respect — a want of 
that fortitude and tranquillity of mind, which great multi- 
tudes of women, and they, too, imperfect and sinful, have 
exhibited in full view of the faggot and the cross* Will ik 
be said, that his apprehensions' of tlie approaching scene 
were peculiarly clear and distinct ? They could not b« 
more so than the apprehensions of those, who are brought 
to the very edge of that fire in which they are to be burned^ 
or to the very foot of that cross to which they are about te 
be nailed. Will it be siud that his antioipat¥)fis of suffer^ 
ing were peculiarly realizing ? Yet Paul had been in 
deaths often, and thrice stoned, and once left for dead ; but 
he said, ^^ None of these things move me, neiither count I 
my life dear unto me. I am ready to be offered, and the 
time of my departure is at hand." The anticipations 
surely were not more realizing than the reality ; he was 
not falsely alarmed, and in that, way deceived with regard 
to the magnitude of his sufferings ; yet the two malefactors^ 
under the actual endurance of tbes^ suSbrings^ and with 
njothing from witiiin or from above to sustain their minds^ 
i^pear to have undergone them, and for a longer period^ 
without a complwit. 
3 
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' The bocBlj sufferiDgs of many of the mftrtyrs appear to 
have been &r greater than the scorings of tiie cross. 
Many of them were roasted by a slow fire ; many wer^ 
broken on the wheel, and lefib to exfite under long pro- 
tracted agonies ; while others had their flesh torn off by 
red4iot pincers. Any one compelled to make his choice, 
would prefer the death of the cross to either of these, or 
to many other modes of deskoying life under long-eontin- 
ned tortures. Many also endured the cross itself. Multi- 
iudecr ai ^ose martyrs did not merely endure their sufifer- 
1^9 without a groan ; they sang Hosannas to a crucified 
lUdeemer, while in tjie very agonies of death. 
- The scene witnessed on Oalv«^ry estabKshes the same 
point. Christ certainly knew what his chief sufferings 
were ; yet he does i»>t allude to his bodily sufferings, when 
iaa wgWf on the cross became overwhelming. He makes 
no mention of the wounds in his hands or his feet, or of 
the rackmg of his frame. His only cry was, " My God, 
my Godj why hast thou forsaken me !"— and this most 
bitter ory announced that, when Jehovah withdrew his 
ikee, his soul was in a far deeper darkness than that in 
which the veiling of the sun involved the outward world. 

(kk no supposition therefore, which does not bring on 
Christ the charge of a weakness and irresolution passing 
that of multitudes of women, can we- explain the phencMOO- 
ena of Gethsemane and Calvary,' except on the single sup- 
portion that Isaiah was in the right, when he said that he 
was '^smitten of God," that ^^it pleased Jehovah to bruise 
him," that the Lord laid on him ^^ the iniquity of us all," 
that he suffered ^^ the travail of his soul," and made his 
soul an offering for sin ;" and that he himself was right in 
supposing that his great sufferings^ thode in comparison 
with which the sufferings of his body were forgotten,'arose 
from the fact that he was forsaken of God. 
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17. Very remarkable erents preeeded^ attended^ <md 
foUowedy Jdf Death, 

What a most surprising meeting was that on Mount 
Tabor. There went up to the holy mount, Jesus the Me- 
diator, and the three chief apo6tie& ; Peter, James and 
John ; and there came dawn from heaven to meet them, 
not merely Elijah the chief of the prophets, and Moses tW 
lawgiver of Israel, but God the Father, revealing himself 
in the voice, and in the cloud of glory which overshadowed 
the mount; and the sttb]ect of their conyersatipn was hi9 
approaching Death. 

Scarcely less remarkable was the scene witnessed at his 
Crucifixion. When he bowed his head and gave up the 
ghost, the sun was darkened ; and the veil of the temple 
jf^ rent in twain from the top to the bottom ; the earth 
did quake, and the rocks rent ; the graves were opened, 
9>nd many bodies of the saints which slept arose and 
appeared unto many. At his resurrection, also, ^' behold 
there was a great earthquake ; for the angel of the Lord 
descended from h^ven, and came, and rolled back the 
atone fron^ the door of his sepulchre^ a^d sat upon it. His 
countenance was like lightning, and bis raiment white aa 
snow; and for fear of him, the keepers did shake and 
became as dead, men." 

What other event, let me ask, ever summoned such a. 
conclave of Earth and Heaven ; or covered the noonday 
sun with aa untimely veil ; or wi^ed up from their long 
sleep the lifeless tenants of the grave ? 

18. The sufferings and death of Christ, conddered 
merely in themselvegy and unconnected with their conM* 
queneeSf were a very great evil. 

The death of any living man, considered in itself, and 
apart from the consequences which may attend it, is mere-^ 
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Ij, 80 much auffering for nothing. But the sufferings of 
Christ were beyond conception intense and dreadful, and 
considered in themselves were an incalculable evil. Of his 
own (pinion on this point, the scene in Gethsemane is a 
most emphatical expression. 

The character of Christ enhances this consideration to 
an inconceivable degree. He arose on this world as the 
Sun of righteousness, to diffuse a heavenly light and 
warmth and life over the realms of darkness and of death; 
« I," said he, " am the Light of the world ; he that fol- 
loweth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the' 
Kght of life.^* He was the great Prophet of mankinii j 
teaching what they needed to know concerriing God, their 
]^sent character, and their own everlasting happiness and 
virtue. His example was a perfect exhibition of piety to 
God, and of benevolence to man. One stroke of the pen-' 
eil of Peter has depicted his whole life — " Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the man who went about doing good." His miracu- 
lous power was exerted continually in healing the sick ; in' 
i^toring the maimed ; in causing the latne to walk, the 
blind to see, the deaf to hear, and the dumb to sing ; in 
^ving reason to the lunatic, in casting out demons, and in 
l^ringing back the dead to life. He was the great friend 
and benefactor of the human race. Unless his death ac*' 
cfomplished some end <^ inconceivable importance, how 
undesirable was it that he should die at all ? How vast' 
an amount of good would have flowed from his example, 
from his instructions, from his miracles, from his prayers^ 
had his life been protracted only to seventy years ; how 
incalculable this amount of good had it been prolonged to 
the end of the world ! Were he now on earth, and after 
the lapse of eighteen centuries, only more vigorous in 
health, and wisdom and beneficence ; with what eagerness 
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should we repw to the ccmntrjr where he resided, to the 
place in which he dwelt, to the bouse which he iidii^>itecl, 
that we might even once ^' behold the Mim,^^ How envia- 
.ble would be the privilege to Bit at JesusVfeet, to listen to 
his counsels, to umtein his prayers and his praises, to fd^ 
low his example^ to share in his beaeficenoe, and to reecdve 
his blessing.! How astomshing the fact, unless his death 
'accomplished an amount of good beyond all conceptioa 
great, that he should have been cut gS front the land of 
the living, in three years and a half from the time Uiat he 
was first made known to mankind ! 

19. The Deadi of Christ, in it$elf condderedj was osly 
calculated to prevent the progre%% of hU rdigien. It dia- 
appointed the hopes of his friends, and left them in almost 
absolute despair. It jabo sated the malice of his enemies. 
The ignominy of his death as a public malefactor was a con- 
stant theme of reproach. Paul informs us that the Cross 
was everywhere an offence, and that the preaching of the 
Cross was to them who perish foolishness. He declares 
that it was one principal hindrance to the progress of 
Christianity. ^^ We preach Christ crucified, to the Jews a 
stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolishness.*' The 
Jews in their writings, particularly in the " Toldoth Jesu,'* 
or. The Grenerations of Jesus, fanutiMiy ridicule Christian- 
ity as " The Religion of him who was hanged ;** and this 
is the language in which it has been described to their 
chiMren in every age. I need not add that the same fact 
has often been urged by infidels as the opprobrium of 
Christianity ; and if the reasons, which we can assign for 
his Death, do not adequately show Why Jesus the Mes- 
siah should die upon ^ Cross; the objection is one that 
cannot be answered. 
3* 
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* 20. After lus Resurrection, Christ wa9 Been hut rarely 
hy hi$ IHscipleSj and was actually $een by no one else. 

His first appearance after his resurrection, was to Mary 
Magdalen alone ; the second, to her and the other Mary ; 
the third, to Peter alone ; the fourth, to the two disciples, 
€leopas and his companion, on the way to Enunaus ; and 
ihe fifth, to the eleven, as they sat at meat. All these 
<K;curred on the day 6f his Resarrecd<m. The sixth was 
to &e eleyen, at Jerusalem ; the seventh, to the eleven, at 
the Sea of Tiberias; the eighth, to tiie disciples on a 
mountdn in Galilee, which was beyond a doubt the ajppear* 
>nee mentioned by Paul to more than five hundred at 
once ;* the mnth, to James alone ; and the tenth, to the 
eleven, and probably others of the disciples, on Mount 
Olivet at the time of his Ascension.f 



Haitino thus stated the principal Facts relative to the 
Deatii of Christ, which are recorded in the Scriptures ; I 
«hall now proceed, in the second place, to examine the 
Forms of phraseology, in which the Great End accomplished 
^).y his death is there directly explsuned. These are vari- 
-ous, and. well deserve our most particular attention. 

1. It is said that he died for mankind. 

To die for another^ is phraseology susceptible, in itself, 
of different meanings. This is owing to the fact that the 
preposition, /or, sometimes denotes merely, because ofy 



* If this was not so, then the appearance on the mountain in Gah'Iee was 
only to the eleven ; and that to more than Jive hundred wm the ninth; but 
where it took place we do not in that case know. There is no reason to 
doubl, however, that they were one and the same appearance. 

f See Archbtskop Mewcome's Harmony of the Gospels, in the Notes to 
Sections 147 — 156 inehisive. 
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find sometimes, for the sake of^ i. e. for the benefit of* 
To die for J is once used in the Scriptures in the former 
sense. When Abimelech said to Isaac, ^^ How saidst thou, 
she (Rebekah) is my sister ?" Isaac replied, " Because 
I said, Lest I die for her ; which is precisely equivalent 
to, Lest they kill me in order to obtain her. Here, if 
Abimelech had put Isaac to death, in order to obtain Be- 
l>ekah, the latter would have died — ^not for her sake, i. e. 
not to relieve her from any evil, or to do her any positive 
good ; and of course in no sense for her benefit ; but — ^for 
the sake of Abimelech himself, for the gratification of his 
passion. The exact version of the passage would have 
been therefore. Lest I die — not for her^ but — because of 
her. 

But wherever to die for another j denotes to die for his 
sake ; i. e. where the end to be accomplished by the death 
terminates in the individual for whom it takes place ; as is 
the fact in every other case where this language is used in 
the Scriptures, there is not a solitary instance in which it 
denotes to die as an example to hirriy or to fumiah him 
with evidence^ or to promote his moral improvement. 
When David says, " Would to God I had died for thee, 
Absalom, my son, my son !"* — ^he plainly intends — " that 
I had died in thy stead." So when it is said — ^^ The 
fathers shall not die for the children, but every man shall 
die for his own sins ;"t — it clearly denotes either dying 
instead of the children, or, as a manifestation of anger 
for their sins. So when John tells us, that Caiaphas said, 
^^ It is expedient that one man die for the people, and that 
the whole nation perish not ; and this spake he, not of 
himself; but, being high-priest that year, he prophesied 

* 2 Sam. xiii. 33. 

t Deut. zxur. 16 ;. lind 2 Kings xiv. 6 ; and 2 Chron.xzv. 4.- 
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tiiat Jcsas should die for that nation, and not for that 
nation only, but that also he should gather together in one 
the children of God that were scattered abroad ;"* — he not 
only informs us that the phrase, to die for the nation, 
means, instead of the nation, i. e. in order to prevent them 
from perishing ; but that for Jesus to die for the nation, 
is the same thing as for Jesus to die instead of the nation. 
And when the Apostle declares, ^^ Scarcely for a righteous 
man, will one die ; yet peradventure for a good man, some 
one would even dare to die ;"t hy /or, he obviously means, 
in both cases, instead of. 

We then ask, Do the Scriptures declare, that Christ 
died for men ? — The angel Crabriel announced to Daniel, 
^^ In threescore and two weeks, the Messiah shall be cut 
off, but not for himself ;"| and every passage of Scripture, 
which explains his death, confirms this declaration. Christ 
told his disciples, ^^ I lay down my life for the sheep ;"§ 
and subsequently, " This is my body, which is broken for 
you ;"|| " This is my blood, which is shed for many."^ 
Paul informs the christians at Rome, that ^^ God spared n(^ 
his own Son, bat delivered him up for us all."** He asks 
those at Corinth, <* Was -Paul crucified for you ?"tt '^^' 
mating that Christ was ; warns them to do nothing by 
which a weak brother should perish, " for whom Christ 
died ;"tt and tells them that " one died for all."§§ John 
also declares, " He laid down his life for us."|||| 

These passages, it is universally admitted, teach us that 
Christ died — ^not simply because of men, as Isaac feared 

» John xi 50, 51. -f Rom v. 7. 

X Daniel ix. 26. § John x. 15. 

H Luke xxii. 19. and 1 Cor. xi. 34. 

^ Mark xiv. 24. and Luke xxii. 20. ♦* Rom. viii. 32. 

tt 1 Cor i 13. tX 1 Cor. viiL II. 

§§2 Cor. V. 14. Hill John iU. Id. 
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that he might die because of Rebekah ; but — ^for the sake 
of men, for their benefit. While, therefore, it is conceded 
that the phrase, to die for another, might have had a more 
loose and indefinite meaning ; its actual meaning in the 
Scriptures is clearly defined, and denotes when applied to 
the death of Christ, that he died instead of mankind* 

2. It is said that he died for our sins. 

To die for sin, has but one meaning in the scriptures. 
In the case of the sinner himself j to die for his own sins^ 
uniformly denotes, to suffer death as the punishment of his 
sins. " But every one,'* says Jeremiah, " shall die for 
his own iniquity ; every man that eateth the sour grape, 
his teeth shall be set on edge/'f 

To die for the sin of another, also, in no solitary in- 
stance which I can find denotes, to suffer death as an 
example to him, or for his reformation, or moral improve* 
ment; but in every case, either to suffer death as a man* 
ifestation of the displeasure due to his sins, or to die 
instead of the sinner^ Thus in Ezekiel, " The son hath 
walked in my statutes, he shall not die for the iniquity of 
bis father." J So also in the inquiry of Balak, " Shall I 
give my first-bom for my transgression, the fruit of my 
body for the sin of my soul ?*'§ As these are all the pas- 
sages in which these two phrases are found, except those 
which relate to Christ ; it is certain that the phrase to die 
for the sin of another, never denotes to die for his reforma- 
tion, but to suffer death as the manifestation of anger due 
to his sin. 

That Christ died for our sins, is taught in the most ex- 
plicit manner. It was predicted by Isaiah, " He was 

« For the Scriptural references in this and several of the following heads, 
I am chiefly indebted to Taylor on the Atonement, 
t Jer. xxxi. 30 ; and Ezekiel xviii. 2d. | Exek. xylii. 17. 

{ Mic. vi. 7. 
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vounded for our transgressions, he wa^ bruised for out 
iniquities." "The Lord hath laid on him the iniquities of 
us all.'' " For the transgression of my people was he 
stricken.*'* It is declared with equal plainness in the New 
Testament. Paul says to the christians at Rome, " He 
was delivered for our offences ;"t — and again, — "While, 
we were yet sinners, Christ died for us ; J — to the Corinthi- 
ans, " Chrbt died for our sins, according to the Scrip- 
tures :"§ — and to the Galatians, " He gave himself for our 
sins ;"|| — while Peter declares " Christ also hath once suf- 
fered for sin, the Just for the unjust."^ 

From the uniform meaning of the phrase to die for sin, 
it is therefore clear, that Christ's dying for our sins 
denotes, — ^not his suffering death for our reformation, hut 
lus suffering it, as the manifestation of the anger of God 
due to our sins. 

8. It is said that he died far the forffiveness or pardon 
of our sins. 

Forgiveaess is remismn of punishment ; and punish- 
ment is the mcmifeBtaUon pf dUplaasvre^ on the part of a^ 
ruler against sin^ That such is the scriptural use of these 
terms, the following passages will prove. Joshua $aid to 
the Israelites, " The Lord will not forgive your trans- 
gressions ; if ye forsake him, he will do you hurt, and con- 
sume you."** The consequence of God's not forgiving 
their sins, was his consuming them. " The Lord," says 
the sacred historian, " sent the bands of ti^e Chaldeans 
against Judah, to destroy them, for the innocent blood, 
which Manassah shed, which the Lord would not par- 
don ;"tt 80 that God's refusing to pardon the sin of Judah, 

» Ig. Hii. 5, 6. 8. t Rom. iv. 25, | Rom. v. 8. 

^ 1 Cor. XV. 3. II Gal i 4. If I Pel. I IS, 

** Josh. xxiv. 19, 80. f f 2 Kinys xxiv. 4. 
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was the cause of their destruction. "Thou hast forgiven 
the imquity of thy people," says David, " thou hast turned 
from the fierceness of thine anger."* " He that shall 
blasphenw against the Holy Ghost," says our Lord, ** hath 
never forgiveness; but is in danger of (Gr. hoxog; oh- 
fioxiuB ; qui tenetur quasi vinctus et obstrictu^; doomed 
to') eternal damnation."! Never to have forgiveness, is 
^erefore the same thing, as to be doomed to eternal dam- 
mttion. 

The forgiveneaa of our sins, denotes therefore the re- 
mission of their punishment ; and to die for the forgive- 
ness of our sins J ia the same thing as t^ die, that tife may 
he delivered from the punishment of our sins. But did 
Christ die for the forgiveness or remission of our sins ? 
At the institution of the Sacramental Supper, be gave an 
official and public explanation of the design of his death : 
^^ This is my blood of the New Testament, which is shed 
for many, for tiie remission of sin6."| To the disciples 
afler his resurrection he said, " Thus it was necessary that 
the Christ should suffer, and rise from the dead, and that 
repentance and remission of sins should be preached in his 
name among all nations."§ Paul often uses similar lan^ 
guage. To the Romans he writes, " Whom God hath set 
forth to be a propitiation, through faith in his blood, to 
declare his righteousness for the remission of sins that are 

♦ Ps. Ixxxv. 1, 2. 

t Mark ili. 29. See also Ps. Ixxvili. 38— Lam. iii. 42, 43.— Heb. x. 26, 27. 
-MIS well as Che prayer of Solomon, 1 Kings viii. 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 
where in every instance to forgivs the sins of Israel, is explained to remov4 
some evil brought on them for sin; in other 'wor^^j to avert punishment.-^ 
See also Ex. x. 17.— Is. Iv. 7.— Jer. v. 7. 9, and xviii. 23, and xxxvi. 3 — Mic. 
vii. 18.— Matt xii. 31.^Luke xii. 10.— Acte viii. 22, 24.— Heb. x. 17, 18. 28, 
29,30. 

X Matt. xxvi. 28. 

^ Luke xxir. 46,47. {ewtii tiu naSuM tqv Xftcreih) 
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past, through the forbearance of God ;'** and both to the 
Ephesians and Colossians, ^^ In whom we have redemption 
through his blood, even the forgiveness of sin3."t -A.8 
therefore Christ died for the forgiveness of our sins, aS 
forgiveness is the remission of punishment, and as punish* 
ment is the manifestation of the anger of God due to our 
sins ; it follows, that Christ died, in order that we might 
be saved from the pumshment of our sins, or from that 
manifestation of the Divine displeasure, which they 
deserve. But if this be true, then, if he had not died we 
must have received the punishment due to our sins. Of 
course his sufferings are the reason whj we do not suffer ; 
in other words thej are vicarious ^ or a suhstittUe for our 
punishment* 

4. It is said that he died as a sinroffering^ and as a 
sacrifice for our sins. 

We need not here enter at large into the subject of sac- 
rifice ; nor inquire what the Heathens meant, bj the sac- 
rifices offered to their deities. Neither is it necessary to 
investigate the design of all the various kinds of sacrifices, 
prescribed in the ceremonial law. Our attention will be 
confined to sacrifices for sin, or as they are usually called 
sin-offerings^ and trespass offerings; and the design of 
these we shall learn from the Scriptures themselves: — 
" To the Law and to the Testimony." 

A sacrifice for sin was an animal slain, and offered to 
God, in behalf of the sinner ; and the design of it is thus 
explained by the Lawgiver who prescribed it : " If the 
whole congregation sin through ignorance, they shall offer 
a young bullock for the sin, and the bullock shall be killed 
before the Lord ; and the priest shall make atonement for 

♦ Rom. iii 25. 

t Eph. i. 7. and Col. i. 14.— S«e also 3 Cor. ▼. 19, 91. and Heb. x. 17, 1& 
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them, and it shall be forgiven them."* " If a soul sin, 
Itnd commit a trespass against the Lord ; he shall bring a 
ram without blemish for a trespass-ofiFering, and it shall be 
forgiven him."t 

Bj the very terms of the institution, therefore, a sin- 
offering^ or a trespass-offeririffj was offered in sacrifice in 
order that the sins of the offerer might he forgiven ; in 
other words, that he might be delivered from the punish- 
ment of Ma sins. 

That the writers of the New Testament understood the 
subject in this manner, is certain. We are told in the 
epistle to the Hebrews — " By the Law, almost all things 
are purged with blood ; and without shedding of blood ^is 
no remission ;" J i. e. no deliverance from the punishment 
of sin. The Apostle, in this passage, not only declares 
that sacrifices were offered for the pardon of sin ; but that 
there was no pardon, no remission of punishment, without 
the shedding of blood. In the following chapter he 
declares, " Now where remission of these (of sins and 
iniquities) is, there is no more offering for sin ;"§ — in 
other words, where the sins of the worshipper are remitted, 
he needs offer no farther sacrifice on account of them : — 
showing most conclusively, that if his sins had not been 
forgiven, he must have offered sacrifice in order that they 
might be forgiven; and that his offering, or his not 
offering, a sacrifice for sin, was the turning point of 
his pardon, or his punishment. Again he says, " If we 
sin wilfully, after we have come to the knowledge of 
the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sin, 
but a certain fearful looking-for of judgment and fiery 

» Lev. iv. 13—20. 

t Lev. vi. 1. 5, 6. and many other passages in the Pentateuch. 

t Heb. ix. 22. $ Heb. x. la 

4 
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indignation :"* — in other words, if a sinner has gone so 
far in provoking God, that no more sacrifice for his sins 
can be accepted, then he has nothing before him but fiery 
indignation ; i. e. his sins cannot be for^ven, nor their 
pmiishment be remitted. The design of sin oflfering^ or sac- 
rifices for sin, was therefore to procure the for^veness of 
sin, or the remission of its punishment. 

But was Christ a Sacrifice for sin, or a Sin-Offering ? 
Isaiah predicted that he should be : ^^ Thou shalt make his 
soul an offering for sin/'f To the Corinthians, Paul 
writes, ^^ He hath made him to be sin (afj^priav, a sm- 
offering^:) for us, who knew no sin :"§ and to the Ephe- 
sians, '^ Christ also hath loved us, and g^ven himself for 
us, an offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling 
savour." II To the Hebrews he often declares this truth — 
^^ Christ needeth not daily, as those high priests, to offer 
up sacrifice first for his own sins and then for the people's, 
for this he did once, when he offered up himself."^ " Now 
once in the end of the world, hatli he appeared to put 
away sin, by the sacrifice of himself."** Christ was once 
offered, " to bear the sins of many."|t — " Thb man, after 
he had offered one sacrifice for sin, forever sat down on the 
right hand of God.^tJ 

*Heb.x.26,27. 

t Is. liii. 10. HV3> the castomaiy Hebrew word for trespass-offering, 

X The word A>iapr/a, in the Greek of the Septuagint, in at least 114 in- 
stances; denotes a ^'no^/in^; and is the customary rendering of K^n the 
Hebrew word for sin-offering. As likewise, Christ knew no sin^ he was not 
made to be sin for us^ unless in one of these three senses, either, I. That 
our sins were so transferred to him that he became guilty of them ; which 
will not be admitted ; or 2. That he became an offering for sin ; or 3. That 
God treated him as a sinner for us. The two last meanings are substantially 
the same. 

§ 2 Cor. V. 21. II Eph. v. 2. t Heb. vii. 27. 

«« Heb. ix. 26. ft Heb. ix. 28. XX Heb. x. 12. 
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As therefore Chrisfc died as a Sacrifice for the sins of 
menj or as a Sinroffering for us ; and as the design of 
sacrifices for sin or sin-ofFerings, was to procure fhe forgive^ 
ness of sins J or the remission of their punishment ; it fol- 
lows that the design of Christ's death was to procure the 
forgiveness of our sinSy or the remission of their punish- 
ment. 

This truth is strikingly illustrated and enforced by Paul, 
when he calls Christ, " Our Passover." The word ncB 
(na(rxa, Passover,) denotes both the day, on which the 
feast was celebrated ; and the lamb, sacrificed at the feast. 
The latter is obviously its meaning, wherever mention is 
made of killing the passover ;* of sacrificing the passover ;t 
of roasting the passover ]% ^^^ ^f eating the passover. § 
As here applied to Christ, it will be admitted to have the 
latter meaning ; the allusion being most certainly not to the 
day of the feast, but to the lamb, that was sacrificed for it. 

To understand this allusion, we must remember that, on 
the evening of that night, in which God was to manifest 
the fierceness of his anger against the Egyptians, — the 
night preceding the departure and deliverance of the Is- 
raelites — they were directed in every house to sacrifice a 
lamb, and sprinkle its blood upon the door-posts; that 
wherever the blood of ttie paschal lamb— the passover — 
was thus sprinkled, God passed over those houses and their 
inhabitants, and did not visit them with his vengeance ; 
while on those Israelites, whose houses were not thus 
sprinkled, his vengeance fell, as it did on the Egyptians. 

* As in Ex. xli. 21 ; 2 Chron. xxx. 15. 17 ; xxxv. 1. U ; Ezra vi. 20 ; Mark 
adv. 12, and Luke xxii. 7. 

1 Ex. xii. 27 ; xxiii. 18 ; xxxiv. 25 ; Deul. xvi. 2. 4, 5, 6 ; and i Cor. v. 7. 

X 2 Chron. xxxv. 13. 

\ Ex. xii. 11 ; 2 Chron. xxx. 18 ; Matt. xxvi. 17 ; Mark xiv. 12; Luke xxii, 
8. 11. 15, and John xvilL 23. In all ttoemf-five instaneei. 
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The blood of the passoyer, (the paschal Iamb) was there- 
fi>re shed, that those who were sprinkled with it might be 
passed over in the hour of vengeance, or might be deliv- 
ered from the anger of God. 

As the deliverance of Israel from the bondage of Egypt, 
and their settlement in the land of promise^ represented 
the deliverance of the church of God from sin, and their 
establishment in " a better country, even a heavenly ;" we 
can easily understand the Apostle when he calls the blood 
of Christ " The blood of sprinkling ;" and when he says, 
" Christ our passover (our paschal lamb) was sacrificed 
for us."* The true "Israel oi God," those who are 
sprinkled with " the blood of sprinkling,"! — the blood of 
Christ ** our paschal lamb," " the Lamb of God, who 
taketh away the sin of the worid " — will be passed over, or 
be saved from the vengeance of God, when it shall fall on 
the world of the ungodly. 

It is sfdd that the passover, or paschal lamb, was not a 
sacrifice. When, however, we remember that it was a 
lamb, slain, and offered to God ; that the sacred writers 
speak familiarly of sacrificing the passover ;| and that the 
Apostle, in thb very passage, says " Christ, our Passover, 
was sacrificed, sru^n) § for us ; we cannot be at a loss on this 
point. It is also said that if the paschal Iamb was a sacri- 
fice, it was not a sacrifice for sin, or a sin-ofiering. To 
this it is sufficient to reply, 1. That although it is not ex- 
pressly called a sacrifice for sin in its institution, yet it ia 
declared to have had the same efficacy, — that of saving 
him who offered it from the wrath of God : — " And the 
blood shall be to you for a token upon the houses where yQ 

» 1 Cor. V. 7. t H©b. xu. 24. 

I Ex. xii. 27 ; xxiii. 18; xxxtv. 25; Beat. xvi. 2. 4, 5, G; 1 Gk>r. Vk7« 
I eiw is the appropriate Greek verb fgr, la sa/cnfice^ 
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are ; and when I see the blood, I will pass over you, and 
the plague shall not be upon you to destroy you."* — 2. 
That we prove Christ to have been a Sacrifice for sm, or a 
Sin-offering, — ^not because he is called our passover, but — 
because, in numerous passages, it is expressly said, that he 
was a sacrifice for sin and a sin-offering.f 

5. It is said that the Death of Christ was an Aton^ 
ment far the wns of men. 

The word To Atone, is in the Hebrew ^bs ; and signi- 
fies, 1. To cover, to overlay. This is probably its original 
meaning.^ And because sins are metaphorically covered 
or hidden from the sight, when they are forgiven, it 
denotes, 2. To forgive, to he vnerciful to.§ Hence, as a 
causative verb, it denotes, 3. To procure forgivenees, to 
expiate, to make atonement; and is the word, in the origi- 
nal of the old Testament, uniformly answering to the 
phrase^ to make atonement.^ 

* Lev. xu. 13, 

t See the passages referred to in pp. 29, 30. 

X In this sense it occurs Gen. vi. 14, " thou shaft pitch (cover) U;'*'* and, a» 
a nouHy in the same sense denotes pitchy '* so called from its use for smear' 
iftgy coverimg." ( 6^MM»ui«.)->In a similar sense in Is. xxviii. 18. Your cov- 
enant shall be disannuUedy '* blotted outy obliterated^ because a writing was 
thus covered by drawing the et^ over iV* (Gesenius.) In a similar sense, 
€u a nown,y it denotes a viUagey in 1 Chnon. xxvii. 2.1. Cant. vii. II. Neh. 
vL 2 ; and Ezek. xxxviii. 13, became obscure y hidden :^Bnow and hoar-frost. 
as covering the ground, in Ex. xvi. 14 ; Job xxxviii. 29 ; Ps. oxlvii. 16 : — 
The alhenna in Cant. vii. lU(Gr. Kvwpos, Eng. Tr. camphor, or cypress-tree:) 
and a bribe in 1 Sam. xii. 3. — Amos v. 12, because a bribe covers the eyes. 

^ As denoting to /brgive, it is used in Deut. xxi. 8, 8 ; xxxiL 43. ; 2 Chron. 
XXX. 18 ; Ps. Ixv. 3 ; Ixxviii. 38 ; Ixxix. 9 ; Proy. xvi. 6 ; Is. vi. 7 ; xxiv. 14 ; 
xxvii. 9 ; and Jer. xviii. 23. In several of these passages it is rendered 
purge uid deanse. 

II To make atonemoHtf to expiatSy is its customary n^eaning. As a verby in 
the following pMsages, it is translated to make atonemefU. Ex. xxix. 33. 36, 
37 ; XXX. 10, 10. 15, 16 ; xxxii. 30 ; Lev. i. 4 ; iv. 20. 261. 31. 35 ; v. 6. 10. 13. 
16.18; vi.7; vii.7; viiL 34; ix. 7. 7; x. 17; xn. 7, 9; xiy. 18, M^ ?P, 8i. 

4» 
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The OfferinffSj mentioned as presented for atonement^ 
were different in different cases. 

1. When an ox gored a man to death, if the owner 
knew that he was wont to push in times past ; the general 
law required him to be put to death ; but there were eir- 
cumstances in which he might pay a sum of money ^^ for 
the ransom of his life."* If the person gored were a free- 
man, the amount to be paid was to be determined by the 
ordinary tribunals ; but in the ease of a servant it was 
regularly thirty shekels of silver. As the mulct in the 



29. 31. 53 ; xv. 15. 30 ; xvl 6. 10, II. 16, 17, 17, 18. 24. 27. 30. 32, 33, 33, 33, 
34; xvH. 11. II ; xix 22.— Num. t.S; vi 11 ; ▼iii. 12. 19.21 ; xv. 25 28,28; 
xvL 46, 47 ; xxv. 13 ; xxviii. 22 30 ; xxix. 5 ; xxxi 50 ; 2 Sam. xxi. 3 ; 1 
Chron. vi. 49 ; 2 Chroni.xxix. 24 ; Neh. x. 33. 

As a nouHf it is rendered Atonemetu in Ex. xxix. 36 ; xxx. 10. 16 ; Lev. 
xxiiL 27, 2S ; xxv. 9 ; Num. v. 8 ; xxix. 11. 

As a verb, it is used in a similar settsaf in Num. xxxv. 33 ; 1 Sam iii. 14 ; 
Ex. xliii. 20. 26. where it is translated to purge, to cleanse: in Lev. vi. 30; 
viii. 15 ; xvi. 20 ; Ez. xlv. 15. 17. 20 ; Dan. ix. 24, where it is rendered to 
reconcile^ to make recondliatiany and should be rendered to make atonement : 
— in Gen. xxxii. 20 ; Prov. xvi 14 ; Ezek. xvi, 63, where it is rendered io 
pacify, to appease, because an iatonement, an expiation procures forgiveness, 
or pacifies anger. 

As a noiin, it is used in a similar sense, in Num. xxxv. 31, 32. where it is 
rendered satisfaction : — ^in Ex. xxi. 30. where it is rendered a sum, of money, 
i. e. a fine as giving satisfaction for an injury : — in Ex. xxx- 12 ; Job xxxiii. 
24 ; xxxvi. IS ; Ps. xlix. 7 ; Prov. vi. 35 ; xiii. 8 ; xxi. 18 ; Is. xliii. 8. where 
it is rendered a ransom, and in all but the two last denotes a ransom for 
the life, because an atonement released or ransomed from punishment : — ^in 
Ex. xxv. 17, 18, 19, 20, 20, 20. 22 ; xxx. 6 ; xxxi. 7 ; xxxv. 11 ; xxxvii. 6, 7, 
8, 9, 9 ; xscxix. 35 ; xl. 18 ; Lev. xvi. 2, 2. 13, 14, 15, 15 ; Num. vii. 69 ; where 
it is rendered ( Sept. iXaorijpiov) mercy-seat, i. e. the j^ace of expiation, or of 
receiving pardon : — and in Amos ix. 1. C'f'M, by mistake for n-^ca) where it 
IS rendered altar ^ or that on which the atoning sacrifice is offered. 

Thus of the 154 instances, in which the word occurs, 13 appear to refer 
directly to its original meaning, to cover; 12 to the second meaning, to for- 
give ; and 129 to the third, to maJce atonement. Of these last 80 are rendered 
' Atotument in our version, and 49 by nouns or verbs of a cognate signifi- 
' cation. 
' » Ex. ixl 28-30. 
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case of a servant went to bis master, it is probable that 
in the case of a freeman it went to the surviving rel- 
atives. 

2. Whenever a census was taken of the children of Is- 
rael, every man of twenty years and upwards, was required 
to bring half a shekel to the priests " for the service of the 
tabernacle of the congregation."* The service of the 
tabernacle of the congregation required, every day, the 
oflFering of a lamb of the first year every morning for a 
burnt-offering, and of another every evening ; and with 
each lamb a tenth deal of flour, mingled with a fourth part 
of a bin of beaten oil, and the fourth part of an bin of 
wine ;t and in addition to these, there were very expensive 
weekly, monthly, and yearly sacrifices for the whole con- 
gregation. The money given for this service was called 
" the atonement-money of the children of Israel ;"J and 
was " given by every man unto the Lord for the ransom of 
his life, when thus numbered, that there might be no 
plague among them, when they were numbered."§ As it 
went to the service of the tabernacle, and thus furnished 
the sin-offerings and burnt-offerings which made atonement 
for the whole people ; it might well be called " the atone- 
ment-money of the children of Israel." 

3. An individual, for the following offences — for not 
disclosing the truth, when adjured as a witness ; for touch- 
ing a carcass ; for touching an unclean person ; and for 
unintentionally neglecting to do what he had sworn ; — 
if he was so poor that he could not bring a lamb, nor even 
two turtle-doves, nor two young pigeons ; — was directed to 
bring the tenth part of an ephah of fine flour for a sin- 

♦ Ex XXX. 12—16. and Numbers xxxi. 48—54. 

t Ex. xxix. 3&— 42. t Ex. xxx. 16. 

§ Ex. xxx. 12. See Selden, De Jure Nat. et, Gent. Lib. u. c. 8. 
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offering ; and the priest took a bandfal of it, and burnt it 
on the altar, as a sin offering, and the priest made an 
atonement for him as touching his sin ; and it was forgiven 
him/ Had he been able to bring a lamb, he would have ^ 
been required to offer it as a sin-offering to make an atone^ 
ment ; or could he have brought the two doves, or pigeons, 
one would have been offered as a sin-offering, and the other 
as a burnt-offering, to make atonement.f As he could do 
neither, the flour, on account of his extreme poverty, was 
accepted, instead of the regular sin-offering — a mere sub- 
stitute for the animal sacrifice which he otherwise must 
have offered for his sins. But, because God accepts the 
solitary prayer of the sick man on his bed, as his worship 
on the Sabbath ; does it therefore follow, that solitary wor- 
ship, and not the worship of the sanctuary, is the worship 
of the Sabbath ? If not, neither can it be alleged from this 
exception in an extreme case that atonement could be made 
without sacrifice. 

4. In the revolt of Korah the congregation had united, 
the anger of God was kindled, and the people were falling 
dead before it. In this emergency Moses said to Aaron, 
" Take a censer, and put fire therein from off the altar, 
and put on incense, and go quickly unto the congregation, 
and make an atonement for them ; for wratii is gone out 
from the Lord ; the plague is begun !" Aaron did so, 
^' and he put on incense, and made an atonement, and 
stood between the living and the dead ; and the plague 
was stayed." J Had there been time, Aaron wa« required 
to bring the two goats for a sin-offering, and a ram for a 
burnt offering to the door of the tabernacle, and kill one 
of the goats, and the ram : and to take a censer full of 

« Lev. V. 11—14. t Lev. v. 6 7. | Numben xvL 41—30. 
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coals from off the altar, arid put the incense on the fire, 
that the cloud of incense might cover the mercy-seat ; and 
then to take the hlood of the goat, and sprinkle it with his 
finger on the altar, and then to confess the sins of the peo- 
ple on the head of the other goat, and send him away into 
the wilderness.* All this required time, and supposed the 
high priest to have leisure to do it. But, in the existing 
emergency, when the people were dying by thousands, 
Moses, being divinely instructed for the given case, and 
believing that God will have mercy and not sacrifice, and 
that God requireth of a man, according to what he hath, 
and not according to what he hath not, very wisely directed 
Aaron to omit what he could not do, towards making the 
atonement for the people — the sacrifice of the ram and of 
one goat, the sprinkling with its blood, and the sending 
forth of the other ; and to do what he could do — to take 
the censer, and the holy fire, and to bum the sweet in- 
cense, that God might accept it for an atonement. But 
can this case of awful necessity, when, and that too within 
the space of a few moments, fourteen thousand seven hun- 
dred were dead, before Aaron could finish doing what he 
did do by way of atonement ;— can it prove that the regu- 
lar Levitical atonement was made merely by incense, or 
that the victims, the sacrificed goat and ram, both pre- 
scribed as an essential part of the atonement in the same 
law which prescribed the censer, the fire, and the incense, 
did not constitute a part of the atonement? Because 
Christ did not direct the thief on the cross to be baptized, 
when he professed his faith in him ; does it therefore follow 
that it is not our duty to be baptized, as well as to believe ? 
The three last are all the instances which I have been 

♦ Lev. xvi. 5-i». 
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able to find, in which it can be even supposed that an 
atonement was made to God, without the sacrifice of life. 
In the first, the money thus paid by the whole nation, 
bought the animals for the service of the tabernacle ; 
which, when sacrificed, made an atonement. Of course, 
though it was called the atonement-money, yet the atone- 
ment was not made without the sacrifice of life. And 
when the individual, as he paid it to procure the burnt-of- 
fering and the sin offering, to make atonement, was told 
that it was " for the ransom of his life," he was most af- 
fectingly reminded, that his life was forfeit, and that the 
life of the animal was sacrificed instead of his own. In 
the second, the individual was told that the law required 
a lamb, for a sin-offering to make an atonement for him, but 
that on account of his utter inability to furnish it, or even 
two doves, God was pleased to accept the fine flour as a 
sin-offering. On the third I need make no comments. 
These cases, I think, will satisfy no one that the Levitical 
atonement did not imply the substitution of a life ; as 
that of the man gored by an ox was not an example of an 
atonement made to God, but a mere pecuniary satisfaction 
to the survivors ; while of the three last the first was a 
case of money paid to procure the sacrifices which made 
atonement ; and the second and third were cases, in which 
sacrifices were expressly required for sin-offerings to make 
atonement, but, owing to extreme necessity, could not be 
procured. 

6. In two instances atonement is represented as made 
by the sacrifice of human life. When the people began 
to commit whoredom with the women of Moab, and the 
fierce anger of the Lord was kindled against Israel, and 
the plague was begun ; Zimri, a prince of Simeon, brought 
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his Midianitisli woman into the midst of the camp before 
Moses and the people, as they were assembled to weep 
and to humble themselves at the door of the tabernacle, 
on account of this very sin. And when Moses called on 
tiie judges to slay every one his man of them that were 
thus guilty, Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron, rose up, and 
took his javelm, and thrust both of them through ; and the 
plague was stayed, after twenty-four thousand had died. 
And God blessed him, " because he was zealous for his 
God, and made an atonement for the children of Israel."* 
Here the life of the guiUy persons was the atonement. 
The anger of God was really manifested against them, 
instead of being manifested, as it usually was typically, 
against the life of the animal offered as a sacrifice for sin. 

The other case was the following. The Israelites had 
sworn to the Gibeonites, by Joshua, to preserve them ; yet 
" Saul and his bloody house" in their zeal for Israel had 
slain them. For this, God sent a famine on Israel ; and 
David, on inquiring the reason of the Lord, was answered, 
" It is for Saul and his bloody house, because he slew the 
Gibeonites." He then assembled the Gibeonites, and ask- 
ed them, " What shall I do for you and wherewithal shall I 
make the atonement, that ye may bless the inheritance of 
the Lord. And the Gibeonites said ^ Let seven men of 
the sons of him, who plotted against us to destroy us, be 
delivered unto us ; and we will hang them up unto the 
Lord in Gibeah of Saul.f The atonement here spoken of 
was made by the sacrifice of the life of seven of the guilty 
family ; but it was an atonement to the Gibeonites ; a sat- 
isfaction for the murders inflicted on them by Saul and his 
bloody house ; just as ewery criminal makes an atonement, 

» Numbers xxv. 1—13. t 2 Sam. xxL 1—©. 
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a satisfaction to the violated laws of his country when he 
suffers their penalty. 

These two cases however, although they explain the 
general nature of Atonement, yet exhibit the word rather 
in the way of accommodation, than in its strict Levitical 
import. But we are now prepared to learn its official ap- 
propriate meaning, when used to explain the actual effica- 
cy of the sacrifices appointed in the ceremonial code of the 
Israelites. 

Here it may be proper to inquire, when an animal was 
sacrificed to make atonement, in what did the atonement, 
consist ? This question is directly and formally answered 
in the law itself: " The life of the flesh is in the blood; 
and I have given it you upon the altar to make an atone- 
ment^ for your souls ; Qive9 Di'^rioB? ;) for it is the blood, 
that maketh an atonement for the life^* Here it is ex- 
pressly said that the blood maketh the atonement, because 
THE LIFE is in the blood. The atonement therefore con- 
sists in the shedding of the blood, as the seat of the life ; 
in other words, it consists in the cutting off of life, or the 
infliction of death. 

The Levitical law gave directions with regard to sacri- 
fices for atonement in the following cases : 

1. In the case of Diseases. (1.) For recovery from 
leprosy. The priest taking two birds, was to sacrifice one, 
and sprinkle the leper with blood, and let the other bird 
loose. And the priest was to offer three lambs, for a tres- 
pass-offering, a sin-offering, and a burnt-offering; and 
sprinkle the blood of the first on the leper, and make an 
atonement-! (2.) For recovery from a running issue, the 
priest was to offer one turtle-dove or pigeon for a sin-offer- 

* Lev. xvii. IL f Lev. xiv. 4—7, 10—20. 
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ing, and another for a burnt offering.* (3.) In the case 
of puerpery. The priest was to bring a lamb for a burnt- 
offering, and a pigeon, or turtle-dove for a sin-offering to 
the door of the tabernacle, and sacrifice them and make 
atonement ; and the mother was cleansed.f (4.) For a 
house infected with leprosy. The priest taking two birds 
was to sacrifice one, and sprinkle the house with its blood, 
and let the other loose. J The very language of the law, 
in these cases, led the diseased person to regard diseasei 
as the fruit of sin ; and, in those which were peculiarly 
painful and defiling, God required him when recovered, not 
only to present a thank-offering, but by a sacrifice for sin 
to make an atonement for his sins, of which he had thus 
been most affectingly and solemnly reminded, and thus dis- 
tinctly to acknowledge, what was most true, that he 
deserved death at the hands of God. That the Jews re- 
garded the subject in this light, is obvious not only from 
the language of scripture, but from the uniform testimony 
of their distinguished writers. § 
2. In cases of Ceremonial UneleannesSy (1.) Touch- 

* Lev. XV. 14, 15. 29, 30. f Lev. xii 6, 7. t Lev- xiv. 51—53. 
$ " In the opinion of alt the Jewish writers of eminence even those cases 
<^ defilement which were involuntary^ such as leprosy, child-bearing*, &;o. 
uniformly implied an idea of guilt. Thus Abarbanel, speaking of the case 
of puerpery in the 12ih of Leviticus, says that '• withoiU committing sin^ no 
one is ever exposed to suffering ; that it is a principle with the Jewish Doc- 
tors that there is no pain withoiU crime; and that therefore, the woman who 
had endured the pains of child-birth was required to ofier a piaeular saeri- 
ficey In the case of the leper in Lev. xiv. he remarks that the sin- offering 
was enjoined, '*beiau:»e the whole of the Mosaic religion being founded oa 
this principle that whatever hefals any human creature is the result ofprovi^ 
dential appointment, the leper must consider his malady as a judicial infliction 
for some tranxgressi^iiJ' Magee on Atonement and Sacrifice, N. Y. Ed. p, 
154. — That this principle is correct and scriptural is certain ; for although we 
cannot learn the comparative sins of men from th^ dispensfttions of the 
present life, nor conelikle that the afflicted axe greater sinners th«a the pros- 
perous, as the Jews did, with regard to those who werer crushed by the 
5 
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ing the carcass of an unclean beast.* (2.) Touching the 
uncleanness of men.f These persons need only wash to 
be clean, unless thej entered the sanctuary ;| but, in that 
case, were required to offer a lamb for a sin-offering, to 
make atonement. The reason given for this was, that the 
sanctuary was most holy, that no one who was impure 
could enter it without profaning it, and that every one who 
thus entered it was sentenced ^^ to be cut off from among 
his people," unless he offered a sin-offering to make an 
atonement.§ (3.) In the case of the Nazarite.|| A Naz- 
arite was bound by a vow, during the days of his separa- 
tion, 1. To abstain wholly from wine and the fruit of the 
vine.^ 2. Not to shave his head.** 8. Not to come 
near any dead body, even that of his father or mother, or 
any other thing that might communicate ceremonial un- 
cleanness.tt — ^If he was present with a dead body, even 
by accident, as in the case of sudden death ; it was re- 
garded as sin and he was required after seven days' cleans- 
ing to offer two turtle doves, one for a sin-offering, and one 
for a bumt^ffering, to make atonement for him, for that 
he sinned by the dead.:}:^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ shave his head 
and commence his days of separation anew. To be pres- 
ent with a dead body, was a ceremonial sin, and therefore 
to be thus purged. And the reason of this precept, says 
Abarbanely (Preface to the book of Leviticus, chap, xiv.,) 

tower of Siloam ; yet nothing is more certain than that we are taught in the 
Scriptures to regard every species of suflbring as tfte legitimate /hut of sin ; 
to view the sufierings which we ourselves endure as ehaetieements for ottr 
personal tine; and to acknowledge that we have merited far more than we 
receive. See Ontram on Sacrifices, Eng. Tr. D. I. C. 12. §§ 6, 7. 

* Lev. V. 2. t Lev. v. 3. 

I Lev. xi. 28. 40, and Num. xix. 13. 19, 20. 

4 Lev. vii. 20, 21, and Num. xix. 13. 20. 

H Num. vi. ^ Num. vi. 3, 4. ♦# Num. vi. 5. 

t \ Num. vi. 6^ 7. %% Num. vi. »— li 
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was ** to make men very cautious how thej contracted any 
defilement." 

8. In the case of Con9ecration9. (1) Of the priestt. 
To consecrate Aaron and his sons, Moses offered a bullock 
for a sin-offering, and two rams for a burnt-offering ; put- 
ting the blood of the bullock on the horns of the altar, 
sprinkling the blood of one of the rams round about the 
altar, and that of the other on the persons and garments 
of Aaron and his sons, to make atonement for them.* 
(2.) Of the attar and the tabernacle. Moses was directed 
to sacrifice a bullock every day for seven days to make 
atonement upon the altar .f 

4. YoT *in9 of ignorance^X (1.) Of thejw&«f». (2.) 
Of the whole congregation. In each of these cases a bul- 
lock for a sin-offering, to make atonement.§ (8.) Of a 
ruler. (4.) Of one of the common people : — for each a 
Idd of the goats for a sin-offering for his sin, to make atone- 
ment. || (5.) For a sin of ignorance in the holy things of 
the Lord, a ram for a trespass-offering to make atone- 
ment.^ 

These sins were not those in which the ignorance was 
invincible, and where the law of God in the given case 
could not be known ; but the ignorance was voluntary and 
therefore criminal.** The language of the Law proves 
this. ^^ If any one sin through ignorance, while he doeth 

* Ex. xxix. 10—33. 

t Ex. xxix. 36, 37, and xxx. 10, and Lev. xvi. 15—19. 

X Lev. iv. and Num. xv. 27—09. 

4 Lev. iv. 3. 13. 20. l| Lev. iv. 22. 26, 27. 35. ., If Lev. v 15, 16. 

** They were sins committed in ignorance^ \vi^X in the same manner as 
the Jews are repretiented, in Acts iii. 17, to have crucified Christ nara tiyveiav, 
through ignorance; just as Paul ascribes all the wickedness of .the .heathens 
to tha ignorance that was in them {ita Tti¥ ay¥otav) because of the hardness 
of their hearts ; and as Peter calls their sinful lusts^ tv ayvota sntOv/tunsi luett 
us ignorance. Magee on At. and Sac. 192. 
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somewhat against any of the commandments of the Lord, 
which ought not to be done, and is guilty."* They were 
opposed to presumptuous sins, and were committed invol- 
untarily, imprudently or by mistake.f Three things were 
necessary to constitute the sin ; 1. It was something pro- 
hibited, and not a sin of omission. The language is *^ con- 
cerning things which ought not to be done." 2. It was 
done not wilfully. 3. It was not for transgression in 
thought, but in external act; ^^ and shall do agfdnst any of 
thenu^t 

6. For individual mns of greater aggravation. (1.) 
For a witness to keep back the truth, when the judge ad- 
jured him by an oath to disclose it. He was to bring a lamb 
for a trespass-offering to make atonement.§ — (2.) For 
fraudy breach of trusty lying j false-swearing j and fraud- 
tUent detention of the property of others. The offender 
was not only to make restitution, and add a fifth ; but to 
bring a ram for a trespass-offering to make atonement. || — 
(3.) For sinfully neglecting to perform, what he had 
bound himself by an oath to perform. He was to bring a 
lamb for a trespass-offering, to make atonement.^ — (4.) 
For impurity with a woman betrothed. He was to bring a 
ram for a trespass-offering, to make an atonement.** 

6. For the sins of the Priests, on the day of Atonement. 
A young bullock was offered for a sin-ofiering, and a ram 
for a burnt-offering ; the blood being sprinkled on, and be- 
fore, the mercy seat to make atonement for them. 

7. For the sins of the congregation at large. (1.) On 
the day of Atonement. The Great day of Atonement was 

♦ Lev. iv. 2T. 

t Scbleusner. Thesau. in LXX. aKoumut, nen sponie, impntdenter, per 

t Lev. iv. 27. ^ Lev. v. 1. || Lev. vi. 1—7. 

% Lev. V. 4. ** liev. xix. 20—23. 
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an annual celebration ; a day of humiliation appointed on 
the tenth day of the seventh month. It was ** for all the 
iniquities of the children of Israel and all their transgres- 
sions in all their sins, to make atonement for them." The 
high priest was directed to take a ram for a burnt offering, 
and two kids of the goats for a sin-offering, to present them 
to the Lord before the door of the tabernacle ; to take a 
censer full of fire from the altar, and put sweet incense 
upon it within the veil, that the cloud of incense might - 
cover the mercy-seat ; to sacrifice the ram and one of the 
goats, and sprinkle the altar and make atonement,'to con- 
fess the sins of the people on the head of the odier, and 
then send him away loaded with the sins of the people into 
the wilderness. — (2.) In ttie cases 'of the rebellion of 
Korah, and of the sin of the people with the women of 
Moab, atonement was made for the people* These cases 
have been already sufficiently examined. 

There were various sins, for which no sin-offering was 
pointed out ; and for whicli no ato^iement could be made, 
but by the destriictionofthe'^i^ner'e life. The law pointed 
out no atonement for murder, adultery, incest and various 
other species of impurity, filial impiety, or idolatry. la 
the case of murder, it is expressly said, " Moreover ye 
shall take no atonement (^^B^) for the life of a murderer, 
who is guilty of death ; for blood it defileth the land ; and 
to the land no atonement shall be made, ("iw^n^b T!???"?) 
for the blood that is shed therein, but by the blood of him 
that shed it."*=r-In the case also of the children of Eli, it is 
said, ^^ The iniqi^ity of Eli^s house shall never be atoned for, 
C*^????) by sacrifice or offering." 

What then was the effioaey of an Atonement. 
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Prince, shall be seven weeks, and threescore and two weeks ; 
and after the threescore and two weeks shall the Messiah 
be cut off, but not for himself ; and he shall confirm the 
covenant with many for one week ; and in the midst of the 
week, the sacrifice and the oblation shall cease." Here 
then it is expressly asserted that, when the Messiah shall 
be cut off, but not for himself, he shall make Atonement 
for iniquity. 

We will now examine the state of the fact with regard 
to the Old Testament. The word "ifej we have seen, oc- 
curs in the Old Testament in 154 instances ; 18 of which 
refer to its original meaning, fo cover; 12 to its second 
meaning, to forgive ; and 129 to its usual meaning, to 
m^ake atonement^ of which 80 are rendered atonement^ or to 
make atonement in our version, and 49 by nouns or verbs 
of a cognate signification. In the Greek of the Septua- 
gint ^iBS is rendered by the verbs iXatfxojxai, and sgiXaffxofjuxi, 
both meaning, to make atonement^ to propitiate^ in 81 in- 
stances ; and by their derivative nouns in 39 more ;* and 
by the words, Xurpov and gi(r(popa, both denoting atonement^ 
ransoMy and aXXayixa substitute in 10 rf — ^in all 130. These 

4f E|iXa<r«ro/i(i(, to make atonemefU^ occurs in 78 instances; Gen. xxxii. 20 ; 
Ex. XXX 10. 15, 16 ; xxxii. 29 ; Lev 1. 4 ; iv. 20. 26. 31. 35 ; v. 6. 10. 13. 16. 
18; vi.6. 30.37; viii. 15. 34; ix. 7, 7; x. 17; xii. 7,8; xiv. 18, 19, 21.29. 
31. 53 ; XV. 15. 29 ; xvi. 6. 10, 1 1. 16, 17, 17, 18. 20. 24 27. 30. 32, 33, 33, 33, 34 ; 
xvii 11,11; xix. 22 ; xxiii. 28 ; Num. v. 8 ; vi. 11 ; viii. 13. 19. 21 ; xv. 23. 26, 
26 ; xvi. 46, 47 ; xxv 13. 31. 50 ; xxxv. 33 ; Deut. xxi. 8 ; 1 Kings iii. 14 ; 2 
Kings xxi. 3; 1 Chron. vi. 49; 2 Chron. xxix. 24; xxx. 19; Neh. x. 33; 
Prov. xvi 15; Ezek. xvi. 62; xliii. 20. 26; xlv. 15. 17. 20; Dan. ix. 24.— 
"E^t^aeiSf Atonement^ occurs in Num. xxix. 11. — E^iXav/ia, Atonementy in 1 
Kings xii. 3, and Ps. xlviii. 7 ; E^Xatr/io;, AionentetU, in Ex. xxx. 10 ; Lev. 
xxiii. 27, 28 ; xxv. 9, and 1 Chron. xxviii. 11. 

lXa<riro/iat, To make Atonement^ occurs in three instances. Ps. Lxiv. 3 ; 
Ixxvii. 42 ; Ixxviii. 9. lAaa/ioj, Atonement, in Numbers v. 8, and tXavrtipiov 
mercy-seat, in the 25 already recited in a preceding note. 

t Avrpov occurs.'in., Ex xxi 30; xxx. 12; Num. xxxv. 31, 32; Prov. vi. 
35 ; xiii. 8. Eiafopa in Ex. xxx. 16. AXXayna in Is. xliii 3, and Amos v. 12. 
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facts are sufficient to prove that the words iXatfxofjiai and 
gfiXatfxo/jLtti, as verbsy and their derivatives ikons^ag^ egiXatf- 
ftof &c. as nouns, are the appropriate words in the Greek 
for rendering the word ^iB^ To make Atonement, from the 
Hebrew. 

But, on opening the New Testament, we find thai the 
Apostle to the Hebrews says of Christ, " It behoved him 
to be made like unto his brethren ; that he might be a^ 
merciful and faithful high priest, sig to iXatfxstf^ai rag 
uiiaprias rov Xaou, to make atonement for the sins of the 
people.^^* John too declares, "And he is the IXafffiof, 
Atonement for our sins; and not for ours only, but /or the 
sins of the whole world, ^ In a subsequent chapter he tells 
us, " Herein is love, not that we loved God but that he 
loved us, and sent his Son to be the IXafffAov, atonement for 
our sins^X And the Apostle to the Romans declares, 
" Whom God hath set forth to be iXaCT^jpiov, an atonement 
through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for 
the remission of sins that are past."§ It is said that, 
IXatfTiipiov, though denoting etymologically, the place of 
atonement or propitiation, always denotes in the Septuagint 
the mercy-seat, and therefore does not denote an atonement 
here. What then I ask was the mercy-seat ? It was the 



It is rendered by A0wo» to forgive in Jer. xviii. 23. by Ayia^w to pxirify^ in 
Ex. xxix. 33. 36 ; by A^aipe<tf, to put away (sin,) in Is. xxvii 9, and xxviii. 
18; by A^irifti to put away in Is xxii. 14 ; by cKKaOapt^ta to purify, in Deut 
xxxii. 43 ; by Kudapi^uf to purify in Ex. xxix. 37, and xxx. 20 ; by KaBapionos 
jmriJicatioTiy in Ex. xxix. 36, and xxx. 10 ; by KaSapos ytvoinaiy I become purer 
in Is. i. 16. 

It is rendered by Ka>//i7 a village^ in 1 Chron. xxvii. 25; Neh. vi. 2 ; Cant* 
vii. 11, Ezek. xxxviii. 13: by of»tj(\ri a cloud, Ps. cxlvii U; by irayo; and 
na^vn sjww, hoarfrost^ in Ex. xvi. 14. and Job xxxviii. 29 ; by Atr^aXrow to 
smear, and A<r0.<Xroj pitchf in Gen. vi. 14 ; by Kvrrpot the cypress, in Cant, i* 
13, and by Kartntravnai a veil^ in Ex. xxvi. 34, and xxx. 16. 
♦ Heb. ii. 17. f 1 John ii. 2. J 1 John iv. 10. 4 Romans iii. 25. 
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golden cover of the ark, with a golden cherub at each end, 
made out of it, and overshadowing it with his wings. On 
it and before it, the blood of Atonement, was sprinkled, and 
the atonement for sin made. Surely then the Apostle did 
not intend to be understood literally^ that Christ was the 
golden cover of the ark. In the very passage, he speaks 
of the blood of Christ, as procuring for us the forgiveness of 
sins, and Moses tells us that the blood of the sin-offering, 
continually sprinkled on and before the iXacfTijpiov, made 
atonement, and procured the forgiveness of sin. This of 
itself would be sufBcient to prove that the Apostle when he 
calls Christ the iXac'Tijpiov intends, not the mercy-seat itself, 
but jeitfeer the atonement which the blood of Christ made, 
or tKevictiniy the atoning mcrijice^ whose blood made the 
atonement. But when too we find him using a similar 
figure in two other cases — " We have an altar, ^(riacfc^piov, 
of which they have no right to eat who serve the taberna- 
cle ;" i. e. an offering^ a sacrifice ; and again, " They who 
minister at the altar ought to be partakers of the altar — not 
Burely of the altar itself — a mere heap of stones, but— of 
the sacrifices offered upon it ; when also we find him in the 
passage just quoted, expressly declaring that Christ made 
atonement for the sins of the people ; when likewise we 
find Josephus, an Hellenistic Jew as well as Paul, and his 
contemporary, also using the word, iXatfnipiov not to denote 
the mercy seat, but in such a manner that it can only be 
rendered atonement ;* and when Chrysostom uses it as a 

* ^* Michaelis says (Marshes Mich. i. 187,) Jo«ephu8 having previously ob- 
served that the blood of the martyrs had made atonement for their country- 
men, and that they were wontp avTt\pv)(ov^ {victima svMtituta) rtn rov edvovs 
aitapriaf {a victim stiistitiUed for the sin of the nation,) continues as follows, 
jcai iia Tov atftarot tvot0iav exetviaVf Kai nv lAASTEPIOr rov Bavarov avnav, 9 
6tia npovota rov ItrpacX iiacourt, ( Quoted from Magee, p 134 ) The literal 
English of this passage is, *^ And by the blood of these devout men, and ths 
atonement of their deaths Divine providence saved Israel" 
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propitiatory gift ;* we feel assured that Paul meant in this 
passage to declare, " Whom God hath set forth to be an 
atonement — or a propitiatory sacrifice — for the remission of 
sins.^* 

Here then, without alluding to the word Aurpov, another 
of the words employed to render nc^, and used with its 
derivatives in no less than nine instances to point out the 
design of Christ's death ; without referring again to the 
numerous passages, in which he is declared a sin-offering, 
the appropriate design of which was to make atonement ; 
we find one express declaration in the Old Testament, and 
four in the New, that the Death of Christ was an atone" 
ment for the sins of mankind. But we have seen that 
when an animal was sacrificed to make atonement for sin, 
the suffering of death was inflicted on him, or his life was 
taken away, to save Jam, for whose sins the atonement was 
made J from the punishment of his sins^ or to procure their 
pardon. The Death of Christ therefore was inflicted to 
save men from the punishment of their sins or to procure 
their pardon. God " laid on him the iniquities of us all," 
or manifested his anger against our sins in his sufferings 
and death, that he might not manifest it in our punishment. 
His sufferings therefore were a substitute for the punish- 
ment of our sins. 

6. It is said that he died to reconcile us to God. 

The reconciliation of two individuals implies previous 
enmity, or alienation in onCy or in both. It is contended, 
however, that our reconciliation to Grod^ by the death of 
Christ denotes — ^not that God ceases to manifest his anger 
towards us, but — that we cease from our enmity towards 
God. On this point the Scriptures shall speak for them- 
selves. 

* The kingnage of ChryBostom ia, IXaornptoy 'Ax^tot rn ABnva rn *l\ia6i. 
The Greeks sent a propitiatory gijl to the Trojan Minerva.'' 
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In the law of the sin-offering it is said, " The blood of 
the sin-offering is brought into the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation, to reconcile withal in the holy place."* But, as 
the blood of the sin-offering was shed, that the sins of the 
offerer might be forgiven, or that God might not manifest 
his anger against him ; The reconciliation here effected by 
the blood, denotes — not the offerer's laying aside his enmi- 
ty, but — Ghd^B forgiving the sins of the offerer j or not 
manifesting his anger against him. The Philistines said to 
Achish, " Wherewith shall David reconcile himself (Sept. 
6taXKayvi<fsTatj be reconciled) to his master ; shall it not be 
with the heads of these men ?"f As the anger was on the 
side of Saul, David's being reconciled to Saul, denoted not 
the laying aside of David's, but of Saul's, anger. — " If 
thou bring thy gift to the altar" says our Lord, " and there 
remember that thy brother hath aught against thee ; first 
be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy 
gift." J As my brother is here the offended party ; for me 
to be reconciled to my brother, is therefore — not to lay 
aside my own anger, but — to persuade my brother to lay 
aside his anger, and forgive me. Another passage from 
the New Testament not only shows the meaning of the 
language generally, but the precise meaning of the phrase, 
to be reconciled to God : " God hath given to us the min- 
istry of reconciliation, viz. that God is in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto 
them." II For God to reconcile the world unto himself , is 
therefore the same thing as for God not to impute their 
trespasses unto them. But what is it for God not to im- 
pute to any one his trespasses, or sins ? — It does not de- 
note, to reform him^ to sanctify him : no such use of the 

* Lev. vi. 30. "f 1 Sam. xxix. 4. % Matt. ▼.24. § 2 Cot. v. 19. 
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phrase can be found. Its meaning is defined with exact 
precision bj David, " Blessed is he, whose transgression is 
forgiven, whose sin is covered; blessed is the man unto 
whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity."* It is therefore to 
forgive his sins ; in other words to remit the punishment 
which they d«5erve."t The phrase, God's reconciling the 
world unto himself, through Jesus Christ, denotes there- 
fore his for^ving the sins of tibe world through Jesus 
Christ, or Ms remitting the punishment of their sins. 

But do the Scriptures assert that the Death of Christ is 
the means of our reconciliation to God ? They shall an- 
swer for themselves. The Apostle to the Gentiles writes 
to the Romans, " If, when we were enemies, we were re- 
conciled to God by the death of his Son ; much more, be- 
ing reconciled, we shall be saved by his life ;" J — to the 
Ephesians, ^^ Christ hath reksonciled both Jews and Gen- 
tiles unto God in one body by the cross ;"§ — to the Co- 
rinthians, ^^ God hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus 
Christ — ^For he hath made him to be sin (to be a sin-offer- 
ing) for us, who knew no sin, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him :"|| — to the Colossians, " For 
it pleased ike Father, having made peace by the blood of 
his cross, by him to reconcile all things unto himself ; and 
you that were some time alienated, and enemies in your 
mind by wicked works, yet now hath he reconciled in the 
body of his flesh, through death, to present you holy, and 
unblamable and unreprovable in his sight.^ 

* Ps. xxxii. 1, 2. 

t Those, who wish to know how the phrase ta impute trespasses or sins . 
it used ia the Scriptures, may examine Lev. xvii. 4 ; 2 Saio. xix. 19, ttnd 
Rom. V. 13 ; and indeed all the passages, in which it is found. It has but 
one meaning. 

I Rom. V. 10. 4 Eph. ii. 10. U 2 Cor. v. 18. 2X. 

t Col. iv. 20—22. See also. 1 Pet. iil la 
6 
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The Death of Christ is therefore the means of rec<mcil- 
ing mankind to God ; and tiiat reconciliation conosts in 
God's ^' not imputing their trespasses unto them ;" i. e. 
in his forgiving their iinSy or remitting the pumshment 
which they deserve. 

7. It is sidd that Christ, in his su&rings and death, bare 
our sins, or iniquities. 

The phrase, to bear sin, or, as it is sometimes rendered, 
to take away sin, needs explanation. In the Hebrew, we 
find two different verbs, ^ and ute, both signifying to 
bear, connected with HM^n, nn, *p^, iniquity ; and 9^d, 
trespass or transgression. 

To the phrase to bear sin, two very different meanings 
have been attached : 1. That of bearing them away, in the 
sense of removing them ; and 2. That of bearing them as 
a burden, in the sense of bearing with them, or enduring 
them, on the part of him who is oflfended, and of bearing 
or enduring their pumshment, on the part of the offender, 
or of a third party who takes his place, or suffers on his 
account. 

In investigating this point, it may be proper to ask. What 
is meant by the phrase to remove our sins, or to remove 
our iniquities ? — ^Does it mean, to annihilate our sins ? 
That, in the very nature of things is impossible. A sin is 
a fact,^ — a transgression actually committed : — and to an- 
nihilate a fact, — to bring it to pass, after a sin is once 
committed, that it shall not have been committed, — is not 
within the reach even of Omnipotence. — ^Does it mean to 
annihilate the guilt of our sins ? That is equally impos- 
^ble. As it must forever be a fact, that a given sin now 
past was committed ; so it must forever be a fact, that he 
who committed it is guilty of its commission. The guilt 
is equally a fact with the sin itself. Does it mean, to trans- 
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fer our Sins to another? That also is physically impossi- 
ble. A given sin when committed, is an act, past, and 
irrevocable : an act, concerning which it must forever be 
true, that it was performed by the sinner himself, and not 
by another. Does it mean, to transfer the guilt of our 
sins toiuiother ? This is no less an impossibility. Guilt 
is inseparably connected with sin ; and as it never can be 
true, with regard to a given sin, that any one but the sin- 
ner, committed it, so it never can be true, that any one 
else is guilty of its commission. Will it be said that it 
denotes to remove our sinfulness ? I ask again. What is 
the meaning of the phrase, to remove our sinfulness ? Does 
sinfulness here mean guilt ? But to remove the guilt of 
sin, we have just seen is impossible. Does it mean, to re- 
move our sinful dispositions ? — our propensities to sin ? 
and thus to reform us, or sanctify us ? After a careful 
examination, I have not been able to find a passage in the 
sacred volume, in which either of the verbs translated, to 
bear, is connected with a word, the appropriate or custom- 
ary meaning of which is sinfulness, sinful dispositions, or 
propensities to sin : — not a passage in which it is not con- 
nected with sin, or transgression, as a fact, an act com- 
mitted ; or with iniquity, as guilt actually incurred by 
such an act. To explain it by the phrase, to remove our 
sins, in the sense of removing our sinful inclinations, is 
therefore to take for granted the point in debate, and that 
too in direct opposition to the uniform language of the 
Scriptures ; and to explain it by the phrase, to remove our 
rins, in the sense of causing them to cease to exist, i. e. of 
annihilating them, implies as we have seen a direct ab- 
surdity. 

We will now endeavor to determine the meaning of the 
phraseology m question, by a reference to the passages in 
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which it is fbimd. The meaning of the Hebrew verb, ^, 
as given by Gesenius,* is " to beoTy porticnlarly a heavjf 
load;'' and this is the only meaning, which it has iteelfy 
or which it has communicated to any o£ its derivativeStf 

The verb ijfea, according to GreaeniuSy denotes, 1. " to 
Uftf or raise up*' — 2. " to heoTy' and mider this meanings 
(1.) " to hear away J' as a dead body is borne, Judges xvi. 
31— (2.) " to mffer, endure ;"—(S.^ '' to bear the gmU 
of any one, to Buffer for it."— 7^. " to take^' and under 
this to take or carry away. 

The word ^^d as connected with miy inijimty^ is used 
in only two instances. Our fathers have dnned, and are 

♦ Gibbs' Gesenios. 

t As this is a point of consequence, I have collected all the passages, in 
which the verb or its derivatives are used. 

In the following seven passages the verb itedf is thus translated, Gen» 
xlix. 15, — *'^ he bowed his shoulder to becur^'* i. e. as a burden. Ezra vi. 4, as 
a participal noun, **/oundatiant" or that which bears or sustains the building. 
Ps. cxliv. 14, rendered *' strong to labour,^* by Gesenius, ^ loaded^ hence fro* 
UJiey Eccl. xii. 6, '* and the grasshopper shall be a burden?^ Is. xlvL 4, in 
two instances, " I vnU carry you," i. e. as a burden is carried. In Isaiah liii. 
4, it ako occurs as a verb : " Surely, orM nioD mrVn, he h^ taken away 
our sicknesses^ and carried our sorrows^ oVao >raiODr. For a very acute and 
satisfactory critique on this passage see Magee on Atonement, pp. 229-^ 
240, N. Y. ed. in which the following poinu are established : 1. That >a^n, 
in the first clause denotes not jr^/i but sicknesses or bodOf it^miHes; 9. 
That, is^aMSo, in the second, denotes sorrows ^ or torments of the mind; and 
3. That, V^o, here, as well as every where else, means, to bear as a burden. 
These are the only places where the verb is found except the two mentiotted. 
in the Text 

Its derivative nouns are thus rendered ; V^o, 1 Kings xi. 26, ^^the charge^ 
and in the marginal reference *' Heb, the burden, of the house ;'' Neh. iv. 17, 
'* burdens ,-" tLndi Ps. Ixxxi. 6, "^ burden,'* ^h^, 1 Kings vA^^^'tkaibaro 
burdens;'* 2 Cbron. ii. 2 and 18. "to bear burdens, ''—tind xxxiv. 13, ^'bear- 
ers of burdens /"—and Neh. iv. 10, " bearers of burdens ;"— Van, '* a burden,*^ 
in Isaiah ix. 4, and x. 27, and xiv. 25i— nVao, << a burden,'* Ex. i. 11, and ii. 
11, and V. 4, 5, and vi. 6, 7. — These twenty-Jive instances are all in which the 
word occurs, except those mentioned in the text ; and in each of these the 
allusion is to bearing, as a burden, and in no one to bearing away, in the sense 
oC annikilating, or bringiwg to au end. . 
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not, and we have home their iniqtfities ;* !• e. we are suf- 
fering evils infficted on account of their iniquities, as is ob- 
vious from the preceding verses, " Our necks are under 
persecution, we labour and have no rest," &c. — The other 
passage relates to the Death of Christ, " For he shall bear 

their iniquities.'*! i*^?? ^'"^ ^^^V- -^ ^^^ *^® *^® ^^^ 
two passages, in which the phrase, ti J b?o, to bear wiqmtyj 
is found ; it is certain, both from the umform meaning of 
3?D, and from the force of the phrase in the passage first 
quoted, that when Isaiah says of Christ, ^^ He shall hear 
their iniqyitiesj^ the phrase denotes — not that he removed 
the iniquities of men, by annihilating either their sins^ or 
their ffuUtj or their sinftdTtesa ; but — that he bare their 
sins as a burden^ by enduring sufferings inflicted on 
aeeount of them. 

The word ws^^ as connected with sin and iniquity, is 
of frequent occurrence, and is applied to various classes of 
individuals : 

1. To the party offended; and in this application it al- 
ways denotes to bear with^ to for^ve^ to pardon^ to remit 
the puaushment of a sin, or to refrain from manifesting dis- 
pleasure on account of it : — ^^ Yet now, if thou wilt, forgive 
(WB^^ a(pfi^, bear tvithy their sin."j: In the same sense it 
is applied to the Angela who was to go before the Israelites : 
** He will not pardon (»»*?) your transgresaons."^^ — to 
Joseph ;\\ — to Moses and Aaron ;% — to Samuel ;** — amd 
to Dovtci.'tt Ml each, denoting, and being rendered, to 
forgivey or pardmi. 

* Lam. iii. 7, comp. Jer. xxxi. 29, and Ezek. xviii. 2. f Is. liii. 11. 

X Ex. xxxii. 22. See also the followiogr passages in each of which it i« 
applied to God, and denotes to fi»tgw«; vix. Ex. xxxiv. 7 ; Num. xiv. 18; 
Josh. xxiv. 19 ; Job vii. 20 ; Ps. xxv. 18 ; xxxii. 1. 5 ; Ixxxv. 2 ; Is. xxxiiL 
24 ; Hos. xiv. 2 ; Mic. xvii. 18. 

^ Ex. xxiii. 21. || Gen. 1. 17, in two instances. t Ex. x. 17. 

«* 1 Sam. XV. 25. ff 1 Sam. xxv. 2&> 
6» 
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Bat what is it to for^ye a sin ? It k iM)t to take away, 
to remove tiie sin, or its guilt, or to caoae either to ceaae to 
enst ; — ^That, we hare seen, is physioidly impoesU^ : war 
is it to remove the anfiilness of the simier ; had Mobm aad 
Aaron for^ven the sin of Pharaoh^ it would in no degrM 
hare impGed, that he had ceased to be evoM : — ^it is to take 
away the punishment due to it ; or to endure, to bear with 
the sinner, notwithstanding his sin. Here therefore the 
phrase, to bear nn, denotes— *not to remove^ to anmhUatty 
but, to bear as a burden. 

2. To the offender; and, in this application, it uniformly 
denotes to bear the punishment due to an. Thus, " That 
they bear not iniquity, and die."* Here, also, the phrase 
to bear sin^ denotes, to bear as a hwrden. 

8. To a third party. It is thus applied 

(1.) To Aaron^ the priests and leviteSy with reference 
to the iniquity of the sanctuary^ of the priesthood^ and of 
the congregation. This subject may be thus explained. 
The people had been forbidden to profane the sanctuary 
by entering it in their undeanness, under the penalty of 
death. They complained to Moses, that on this fo(^ng 
they should all be consumed ;t in consequence of which, 
God announces to Aaron and the priests tiiat, if through 
their negligence, the sanctuary was thus profaned tiiey 
should bear the iniquity, or suffer the punishment ; and 
therefore directs them " to keep the charge 6f the ssmctu- 
ary, that there be no wrath any more upon the children of 
Israel.'' The obvious meaning therefore is, that if any 

♦ Ex. xxiii. 43. See also Lev. v. 1. 17 ; vii. 18 ; xvii. 16 ; xix. 8. 17 ; ^x. 
17. 19,20; xxii.9. 16; xxiv. 15; Num. v. 31 ; ix. 13; xiv. 13; xviii. 1.28, 
23,32; XXX. 15; Ezech. xvi. 58; xxiii. 35. 49; xxxix. 26; and xliv. 10. 12, 
13. These twenty-eight instances are all in which the phrase occurs in thia 
application ; and in each one it denotes, to •uffw the pufushment of sin. 

t Numbers xvii. 12, 13, and xviii. 1. 
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legal defilement e^uld ptofane the sacred things, the 
priests should bear the punishment, or make atonement for 
such profanation. 

It is also 8£dd of Aaron, with reference to Uie ceremonial 
iniquity of the holy things, '^ That Aaron may bear the ini- 
quity of the holy things which the children of Israel may 
hallow in all their holy gifts." This language supposes a 
defect or profanation on the part of the <^erers, which 
would be pardoned in consequence of the ^fts being pre- 
sented by Aaron and his sons in their consecrated vest- 
ments. Aaron's bearing the iniquity of the holy things 
offered to God, was therefore his procuring pardon for the 
iniquity of those who offered them. 

(2.) To the prophet EzekieL " lie thou also on thy 
right side, and lay the iniquity of the house of Israel upon 
it ; according to the number of the days that thou shalt lie 
upon it, thou shalt bear their iniquity. For I have laid 
upon thee the years of their iniquity, according to the nuuh 
ber of the days three hundred and ninety days ; so shalt 
thou bear the iniquity of the house of Israel. And when 
thou hast accomplished them, lie again on thy right side, 
and thou shalt bear the iniquity of the house of Judah, 
forty days ; I have appointed a day for a year." While 
in this posture, the prophet is directed to eat the vilest food, 
and that in the least quantities, to typify to the people the 
punishment which God would bring upon them in the des- 
truction of Jerusalem. For Ezekiel to bear the iniquity of 
the people in this manner, was therefore the same thing as, 
typically, to suffer their punishment ; or, by a lively type, 
to represent to them the punishment which they were to 
suffer* 

(3.) To the goat of the sin-offering. " And Aaron 
took the goat, which was the sin-offering for the people, imd 
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slew it, and offered it for sin. And Moies diligently 
sought the goat of the sin-offering, and behold it was 
burnt ; and he said to the sons of Aaron, ** Wherefore 
have ye not eaten the sin-offering in the holy place, seeing 
it is most holy, and God hath given it you to bear the mi« 
quity of the congregation, to make atonement for them 
before the Lord."* The sin-offering we have already seen 
was sacrificed, that the sins of the congregation might be 
forgiven, or that the congregation might not receive the 
punishment of their sins. Here also it is said to bear the 
iniquity of the congregation, and to make atonement for 
them. For the goat thus sacrificed to bear the iniquity of 
the congregation, is the same thing, therefore, as for the 
goat to be sacrificed to procure the forgiveness of their 
sins J or to take away^ to remove — ^not their sinSy — that was 
a physical impossibility ; but — the punishment of their sins. 
(4.) To the ffoats offered on the great day of Atonement. 
On these two goats, lots were to be cast ; one lot for the Lord, 
and one lot for the scape-goat, and while the goat on which 
the first lot fell, was to be sacrificed, the other was kept alive 

* "Lev. ix 15, and x. 16, 17. It has been urged that, to bear the itUqmty, 
here refers to you, {the sons of Aaron^) and not to t^, (the goat of the sin-of' 
feringy) because yoti is nearer than tt^ in the arrangement of the sentence. 
The original is as follows, on"«Vp "^fisS nipn pp-nn niw6 oaV frw nnic» " And 
he hath given it 7041 in order to bear the iniquity of the congregation, in order 
to make atonement for ihem.''— This passage is precisely imrallel in its con- 
strnction with the following, oa^nvfij Vp "^eaV naron-Vp oaV iTinj >jin " And 
I have given it you upon the alur to make an atonemetU for your souls/' 
Here, according to the proposed rule of construction, to make atonemetU 
must refer to youy (the sotu of Aaron) and not to «r, (the blood of the sin- 
offering.) Let us then read the whole passage, *' For the life of the flesh is 
in the btood, and I have given it you to make an atonement for your souls ; 
for it is the bloody that maketh an atonement for the soul/' As therefore to 
make atonement^ in the latter passage, refers to ity (the blood of the tin-ojff^ 
iftgi) 90 does to bear the iniquity , in the former, refer to it, (the goat of the 
sin-offering,) and as additional evidence of this fact, it is said in the former 
passage, ** he hath given it you to bear iniquity, to make atonement:* 
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as a scape-goat, and led into the wilderness. With regard 
to the oflfering of these two goats the following things 
deserve our notice : 1. The sins to be atoned for, on the 
great day of Atonement, were all the sins of the nation for 
tiie preceding year.* 2. The two goats are called one 
sin-offering : " Thou shalt take one ram for a burnt-offer* 
ing, and two kids of the goats for a sin offering."t 8. 
The scape-goat was offered to Q-odj though not sacrificed. 
" The scape-goat shall be presented alive before the Lord, 
at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation.":!: A. 
The Atonement for the people was made by both. " And 
he shall kill the goat of the sin-offering, and sprinkle his 
blood on the mercy-seat, and make atonement because of 
the transgressions of the children of Israel in all their 
sins."§ " But the scape-goat shall be presented alive be* 
fore the Lord to make an atonement with him."|| 5. The 
two goats, as one nn-offering for the sins of the people, 
and m makmg one atonement^ were offered tiiat the sins of 
the people might be forgiven^'*^ 6. Aaron was directed 
tx> put all the iniquities, transgressions and sins of the chit 
dren of Israel upon the head of the goat. " And Aaron 
shall confess over him all the iniquities of the children of 
Israel, and all their transgressions in all their sins, putting 
them upon the head of the goat."** 7. It is said, " the 
goat shall bear upon him (i?b?) all their iniquities janto a 
land not inhabited."tt 8. Although it is not expressly 
said of the other goat, that which was sacrificed, that he 
also hare the Bins of the people ; yet, as it is said that he 
was sacrificed as a sin-offering, and to make atonement for 
their sins ; as it is also said ia the official explanation of the 

« Lev. xvi. 21. f Lev. xvi. 5. % I-ev. xvi. 29. 

$ Lev. xvi. 15, 16. || Lev. xvi. 9, 10. ^ Lev. xvi. 5. 9. 15. 21. 221 

»* Lev. xvi. 21. tt Lev. xvi. 22. 
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8iiw)ffering, " God hath ^ven you the goat of the sin-offer^ 
ing, to bear the imquity of the congregation, to make 
atonement for them before the Lord ;"* and as it is said 
that the two goats were one sm-offering, and both made 
atonement for sin ; it is obvious that by both, as one nn- 
oflFering, offered for the forgiveness of sins, the sins of the 
congregation were borne : the suffering for these sins fall- 
ing on the goat that was sacrificed ; while the leading away 
of the other goat, loaded with these sins, as with a burden, 
only represented in a lively manner the effect of that sac- 
rifice. We cannot then be at a loss as to the phrase, he 
shall bear the iniquities of the congregadon ? The lan- 
guage itself ^^ he shall bear them upon him,'' shows that 
they were laid on him as a burden. And what was the 
effect of this offering of the two goats, — ^the sacrifice of 
one, and the leading away of the other, — ^with regard to 
the " iniquities, transgressions, and sins" of the people? 
Did it take away in the sense of removing or annihilating, 
or transferring to another, either the sins themselves, or 
the guilt of them ? To do either of these was physically 
impossible. Did it remove the sinfuhiess, the sinful pro- 
pensities, — of the congregation? The language is not 
sinfulness or sinful propensities ; it is ^^ their sins wad 
transgressions" of the preceding year, i. e. positive acts 
of sin, and not sinful propensities ; and, in point of fact, 
we find from the history that their sinful propensities did 
not go off with the scape-goat into the wilderness, but re- 
mained behind in all their number and all their strength. 
Was it then a type of the removal, the annihilation, of the 
actual sins of all Israel for one year ? If it was, it was a 
type of an utter impossibility — ^a mere absurdity — the sup- 
position of which implies that the wheels of duration can 

« Lev. ix. 15. 
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roll backward, and make past moments again present. 
Moses, however, has not taxed our faith with the admission 
of this absurdity. When he tells us that the two goats 
were a sin-offering, and made atonement for actual sins, 
and that the design of every sin offering was to bear sin, 
to make atonement, and to procure the forgiveness of the 
offender ; he teaches us most conclusively that the goats 
bare the actual sins of the people in the sense of taking 
away their punishment; in odier words that God was 
pleased in consequence of the sacrifice for sin (either 
from regard to " tJie blood of bulls and of goats^^ merely, 
or from immediate reference to a Nobler Sacrifice,) r 
to treat the Israelites, as if the sins hajAd never been com- ^) 
mitted. 

(5.) To one man^ as enduring sufferings^ inflicted for 
the sins of another. 

" And your children shall wander in the wilderness forty 
years, and bear your whoredoms"* i. e. endure sufferings 
inflicted in consequence of them. " If he beget a son, 
that hath walked in my statutes, he shall not die for the 
iniquity of his father, he shall surely live." — " Yet ye say, 
Doth not the son bear the iniquity of his father ?" " The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die ; the son shall not bear the 
iniquity of the father, neither shall the father bear the 
iniquity of the son ; the righteousness of the righteous 
shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall 
be upon him."t Here the prophet gives us a definition of 
this language, and teaches us that, to bear iniquity^ either 
on£*s ovm or that of another is not, to remove^ or annihilate 
it^ but to undergo suffering inflicted on account of it. 

As the result of this inquiry it is clear, when the verb, 
»«3 is joined with sin, or iniquity that, as applied to the 

♦ Num. xiv. 33. f E«. xviu. 14. 17, 18, 19, 20. 
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party offended, it uniformly denotes, to for^ve ; to remit 
deserved punishment, to bear with the sinner ; as applied 
to the offender, it uniformly denotes, to bear, or suffer the 
punishment of sm ; and as applied to a third party, it 
denotes in all cases, to bear sin as a burden, to be respon- 
(dble for it, and where suffering is actually endured,* to en* 
dure sufikring i^ an infliction for that sin. 

When therefore Isaiah tells us, that Christ in his cruci* 
fixion ^' bare (t^^^) the sins of many ;"t we are sore that 
he means just what he meant in the precedmg verse — " he 
shall bear (iao^) their iniquities ;" i. e, — not, he shall bear 
them away, in the sense of removing them, or annihilating 
them ; but — he shall bear them as a ^no a burden, he shall 
endure sufferings inflicted on account of those sins. And 
when he also tells us, " It pleased Jehovah to bruise him ;" 
" Jehovah hath laid on him the iniquity of us all ;" " And 
with his stripes we are healed ;" we cannot but see that, on 
account of our sins, Otoi inflicted those sufferings on Christ 
that we ourselves might be exempted from their punish- 
ment. 

To bear sirij in the New Testament has precisely the 
same meaning ; and the sacred writers employ those Greek 
Terbs to express this idea, which the translators of ihe Sep- 
tuagint had before employed to render ino and Jfto. They 
uniformly apply this language to Christ as a mfferer^ as 
dying on the CroB% for our sins ; and never as a teacher y 
or as an example. " Who his own self bare our sins in 
his own body, on the tree.''^: The Apostle, by here using 
ava(pgpw, to bear, the identical word employed in the Septu- 
agint to translate both ^^ and ram in Isaiah liii. 11, and 
12 ; and by adding, " by whose stripes ye were healed ;'* 

♦ Where not actually endured, it wa« endured typically. 
1 l8. liii. 12. X 1 Pet. il 24. 
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shows ua that he only quotes the prophet, and uses the 
phraseology in a similar manner. Paul employs the same 
language : — " So Christ was once offered, to bear (avmyxfiv) 
the sins of many ;" whieh, only changing the futnre tense 
to tiie past, is a translation of Isaiah liii. 11, ^^ And he 
shall bear," Wo'^. avoKfei, " the sins of many." 

Jdin the Baptist uses similar language in announcing 
Jesus as the Saviour of mankind : ^^ Behold the Lamb of 
God, who takeih away, eupwv, Marg. Ref. " bearethj^ the 
sin of the world."* The verb, aip«, as connected with tijv 
ofAapTieev, is in every instance except this, both in the Sep- 
tuagint and the New Testament, applied to the party of- 
fended^ and denotes io forgiv<R «m, to hear toiih the mrner. 
Here it is appUed to Christ in hit mediation for the world. 
That it denotes — ^not to remove the sinfulness, the sinful 
propensities of the world, but— «-^ hear^ i. e. miffer for the 
sins of the world in order that those sins might be forgiven, 
will be obvious from l^e following considerations. 1. The 
similar verbs efaipu and a^ips&), in the Septuagint, when 
thus connected, denote to make atonement for, i. e. to 
procure the forgiveness of, sin. 2. Christ is here said to 
take away sin as a Lamb, and not as an Example, or an 
Instructer. 3. Isaiah, from whom the epithet as applied 
to Christ is borrowed, when he says, ^' He is brought as a 
lamb to the slaughter," takes care to mtaroduce it with ^' The 
liord hath laid on him the ijiiiquity of us all ;" and to sub- 
job, " He shall bear the iniquities of many ;". and again 
" He bare the sin of matiy*" 4. The evangelist John, who 
records ihis annunciation, calls Christ the lamb slam, and 
the lamb, whose blood had redeemed men to God out of 
every kindred, and nation, and people and tongue. 5. 
The same evangelist tells us that Christ is ^^ an Atonement, 

* John i. 39. 
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tkotifiiAgy for the Gons of tiie whole world.'' These conside- 
rations fully prove that the phraseology has here the same 
meanings as in every part of the Old Testament^ and in 
every other part of the New ; and that the Lamb takes 
away the sin of the world, not as a teacher, bat as the 
2Xc«r|M>( for our tins. 

8. We are sidd to be redeemed and ransomed by the 
death of Christ. 

To redeem^ and to ransom^ are used interchangeably to 
translate the same words from the Hebrew and the Greek, 
and convey the idea of deliverance from eiol : of a deliver- 
ance effected by some species of loss or sacrifice sustained 
on the part of the deliverer ; which is accepted as an equi- 
valent for the evil, from which the person redeemed is 
delivered. The Scriptures speak of the redemption of 
land from mortgages, of a slave from bondage, and of 
property from a vow, all by the payment of money ; and 
of the first-bom of men and of unclean beasts from sacri- 
fice, by a substituted sacrifice. They also speak of re- 
demption from iniquity, from death, from the grave and 
txom the punishment of sin. 

This language is applied to Christ in a manner which it 
is not easy to mistake. He says of himself, ^^ Even so the 
Son of Man came — to give his life, a ransom for many." 
It has been contended that the ransom here spoken of is a 
ransom from the power ^ and not from the punishment, of 
Aa. Salvation from the power of sin, is regarded by those 
who receive the doctrine of an Atonement, not only as a 
part of tiie salvation effected by Christ, but as a part so 
essential, that without it no salvation could exist. The 
question in tiiis case is not, therefore, Whether Christ came 
to deliver his people from the power of sin ; — that is ad- 
mitted on all hands ; — ^but, Whether he died to save them 
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from the ponishment of sin. When therefore we find him 
saying that he came ^^ to ^ve his life, a ransom for many,'* 
we turn to another passage in which he himself mterprets 
this language : " This is my blood of the New Testament," 
6iaAnxviSy JDispensation) which is shed for many, for the 
farffivene9S of gins^ But to forpve sin, on the part of 
God, we have seen is to remit merited pym%hment. Christ 
then being his own interpreter ; he gave his life as a ran. 
som {or many to deliver tiiem from the punishment to which 
they were doomed. Paul, in two of his epstles, speaking 
of the Death of Ohrist, explains this language in a manner 
equally unequivocal : " In whom we have redemption 
through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins."* The re- 
demption which Christ's blood accomplished for us was, 
therefore, the forpveness of our sins, i. e. exemption from 
their punishment. In another passage, his language is if 
possible still more incapable of being misunderstood: 
^^ Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
being made a curse for us ; for it is written. Cursed is 
every one who hangeth on a tree."t The eurse of the law 
is not the transffreasion of the law. The law does not 
say in pronouncing its curse on the ednner, K you trans, 
gross once, you shall continue to transgress. No law was 
ever written in this manner. It says, ^^ The soul that sm- 
neth, it shall cUe." The curse of tiie law is its penalty ^ 
Hie punishment which it threatens to inffict on the trans- 
gressor. The evil then from which Christ is here said to 
redeem us, is that manifestation of the anger of Ood to 
which we were doomed by the condemning sentence of his 
law. But when did he thus redeem us ? — ^The Apostle 
replies. When he died on the tree. — ^And in what way ?-^ 
He again answers, By being made a curse for us : i. e. 

* Eph. i. 7. and Col. L 14. t Gal. iii. 13. 
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by endaring sufferings and death, as an infliction for onr 
sins. Bat how came he to be nailed to the tree ? The 
whole company of the Apostles inform ns that he was 
delivered by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of 
Grod ; and from Isaiah we learn that " it pleased Jehovah 
to braise him, and put him to grief ;" and that ^ Jehovah 
laid on him the iniquities of us all.'' It was Jehovah then 
who inflicted upon him sufferings and death as a curse, 
that we might be redeemed from the curse of the law, the 
punishment to which we were doomed in consequence of 
our sins. If then Christ had not been made a curse for 
us, we must have endured the punishment due to our sins. 
His sufferings were therefore in the stead of the punish- 
ment of our sins. 

Various other forms of expression, all of the same gen- 
eral import, are adopted by the scriptural writers to point 
out the end accomplished by the death of Christ ; and of 
these I can mention only one. ^^ But God Commendeth his 
love toward us, in that while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us. Much more then being now justified by his 
blood, we shall be saved from wrath through him.*' To 
justify, as a legal phrase, is the 0[^)osite of to convict, or 
to condemn. Under a dispensation of law, it denotes, to 
pronounce innocent ; and under a dispensation of grace, 
to pronounce not liable to punishment. In this passage 
therefore the apostle declares that the death of Christ is 
the means of exempting us from punishment ; and then 
repeats the idea in different language by asserting, that by 
his Hood we are saved from the torath of God. 

The length and minuteness of this part of the inquiry 
perhaps deserve an apology. The design has been to set- 
tle the meaning of each of tiie principal forms of expres- 
sion adopted by the sacred writers to point out the end 
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actually accomplished by the death of Christ. The evi- 
dence adduced in each case has been wholly from the 
Scriptures themselves ; and if I am not deceived, it has 
been proved that those numerous forms of expression have 
one uniform meaning, concerning which even ^^ the way- 
faring man'' need not err. 



Thbse are some of the fact»y recorded in the Scriptures 
as connected with the death of Christ; and some of the 
form% of phroBeology^ by which they point out why this r^ 
markable event took place. Having detailed the former, 
and recited and ezphuned the latter, in the manner ori^* 
nally proposed ; it remains in the third place, to inquire. 
How far the various theories devised to account for his 
death are consistent with both f These, you may recollect, 
are reducible to two classes : those which deny, and those 
which admit, that his death was an atonement for the sins 
of the worid. Of the former class there are no less than 
mx, to which I now propose to direct your attention. Each 
of these, we will compare both with the facts, and with the 
forms of phraseology in which the event is ezplwied ; and 
when this has been done, we will subject the theory, which 
regards it as an Atonement, to a sinular scrutiny. 

Before we commence this examination, in the progress 
of which we shall attempt to answer the question. What 
tpos the Cheat End aeeompUihed by the Death of Christ f 
— ^it may not be improper to make the following remarks. 

1. Several ends are often accomplished by a sii^gle 
event. 

2. Of two or more ends accompUshed by a sin^e event, 
one may be the cluef end of that event ; and the others 
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only subordinate ends. Thus, to give light to living crea- 
tures was the chief end of the creation of light ; while, 
to piunt the clouds, or tiio rain^bow, was only a subordinate 
end. 

^ 8. An end accomplished by a ^ven event may be mere- 
ly incidental ; necessarily growing out of the existing cir- 
cumstances of the case, but being in no respect the great 
end, the final cause, for which* the event took place. 
Thus : it was necessary that Christ should die ; and it was 
ulso necessary that he should be raised from the dead. 
But, to rise from the dead, is a miracle ; and a miracle fur- 
nishes evidence that the instructions of him who works it 
■are true, and his mission divine. Christ's resurrection 
Uierefore, like every other nuracle, furnished this evidence. 
.Yet, as ^^ it was not possible, that the Son of God should be 
holden of death" for thousands of years, his resurrection 
necessarily grew out of his death, and the evidence thus 
furnished necessarily grew out of his resurrection. This 
evidence was therefi»re an incidental end accompanied by 
his death-— necessarily growing out of the circumstances 
attending it. The fact that his death furnishes the evi- 
dence in question, is no proof, then, that to furnish evi- 
dence was the great end of his death. But our present 
inquiry is not, Whether a given end was actually accom- 
plished by his death ? That numerous ends were accom- 
*plished by it, is certain. Our inquiry is. What was the 
Great End of Christ's Death — that which made it abso- 
lutely necessary; that which rendered it so surprising, so 
interestmg an event, both on earth and in heav^. 
: ^ The various explanationsi of this event, which denyihat 
it was an Atonement for the sins of the world, will now be 
.exammed.' 

L J.- It is said t^t the Great End of Christ's Death was, 
to prove his Sincerity. 
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That tiie death of every martyr, and that of Christ as 
truly as that of every other, does prove him to have been 
sincerely devoted to the cause for which he died, is un- 
questionable. Still, if I mistake not, this scheme b at- 
tended with insurmountable objections. 

1. The Scriptures no where mention this, as the great 
end of his Death. 

2. He might have proved his sincerity without dying. 
Abraham did this ; and so cUd Moses, and Elijah. Who 
doubts die sincerity of John ? Who, that now believes in 
the sincerity of Christ, would have doubted it, if he had 
not suffered a violent death ? It is but a poor respect that 
wo pay to the character <rf the Son of God, to say that he 

. could not establish a reputation for sincerity without being 
crucified. 

8. To go of set purpose and devote one's self to death, 

- when one can avoid it, merely to prove one's sincerity ; is 
at the best an act of very doubtful morality. To die as a 
martyr, a witness to the truth of God, when his enemies 
have us in their power, and will put us to death if we do 
not renounce it, — is one thing ; but voluntarily to place 

^ ourselves in their power when we certainly know that they 
will put us to death, merely to gain a reputation for sin- 

/cerity, — is another. Paul, when Aretas, King of Damas- 
cus, sought to put him to death as a. Christian, instead of 
voluntarily suffering death to prove his sincerity, took care 
to be let down through a window in a basket, and so es- 
caped from his hands. Again ; when forty men had bound 
themselves by oath, that they would not eat nor drink until 

- they had killed Paul, this zealous apostle, instead of em- 
bracing so fair an opportunity of proving his sincerity, sent 
his nephew to Claudius Lysias the Roman Governor, for a 

: powerful body-guard to resist them, and conduct him in 
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safety to Gesarea; Christ, too, at an earlier period of his 
ministry, ^^ walked in Galilee ; for he would not walk in 
Jewry, because the Jews sou^t to kill him." Often also 
he escaped from his enemies, when they were bent on put- 
ting him to death, because his hour was not yet come, al- 
though his death would have furnished as much evidence 
of his sincerity, as at the time when it actually occurred. 

4. On this scheme, Christ's death was altogether prema- 
ture and untimely. K he could not sufficiently establish a 
reputation for sincerity, by a ministry of three years and a 
half, he should have lived thirty or forty years longer. In 
that lapse of time he doubtless might have succeeded ; or 
if not, he might at least have blessed mankind with his in- 
structions, his example and his miracles ; and then if it had 
been necessary, might have devoted himself to death. 

5. Why, in this case, is the death of Christ represented 
as an event of so much importance ? What possible expla- 
nation can we give of the scene on Mount Tabor ? The 
well known rule of Horace, 

'< Nee Deas intenit, nisi Dignus vindioe nodus 
looiderit'^ — 

^^ Let not the Deity interpose, unless the occasion is one 
which demands his interposition," is as sound a rule of 
common sense in the events of Providence, as in the plan 
of a dramatic poem. Why then does Jehovah descend 
from heaven, with Moses and Elijah, to meet Jesus and the 
three disciples on the holy mount ? — To converse with him 
about the mode in which he was to prove his sincerity ? — 
Why too that change in the worship of the upper world ? 
Did the countless myriads of angels forget all the other 
glories of Jehovah, and commence a new song that is to be 
sung forever and ever, because Jesus had furnished evi- 
dence to mankind that he was sincere ; and are the words 
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of the aongy in which the redeemed respond to the angelic 
choir, " Thou art worthy, for thou wast slain, and hast re- 
deemed us to God by proving thy sincerity ?" Had Paul 
no other subject of preaching, that he could declare ^^ I am 
determined to know nothing among you, but the fact that 
Jesus Christ has proved his sincerity ?" — Was there noth- 
ing in heaven, or in God, to glory in, that he could say, 
" God forbid that I should glory save in the evidence of the 
sincerity of Christ ;" or did he indeed tell the Galatians, 
" Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law by 
dying to prove his sincerity V* 

6. How in this way shall we satisfactorily explain the 
circumstances of his death ? Had he so little firmness, that 
the mere dread of bodily sufiFering would lead him not only 
to fall three times prostrate with his face to the earth, and 
to cry out with inconceivable amazement and anguish of 
mind, " 0, my Father, if it be possible, let me not die to 
prove my sincerity ?" Why too that travail of the soul, 
that offering of the soul a sacrifice, that bruising from Je- 
hovah, that overwhelming agony which caused his sweat to 
become as it were great drops of blood ? Why that horror 
of deep darkness which forced from him the expiring cry, 
" My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?" — Did 
Jehovah forsake him, because he was proving his smcer- 
ity ?-^Why too that sympathy o! the surrounding Universe, 
as he bowed his head, and gave up the ghost ? If a stran* 
ger had been at Jerusalem, at that Passover, and, seeing 
the singular and melancholy procession moving onward to 
Calvary, had followed Jesus thither ; and as he expired had 
witnessed the darkness, and the earthquake, and the rend^ 
ing rocks, and the opening graves, and had asked one of 
the many dead who came forth, " What mcMi these con- 
vulsions of nature ! Why does yonder sun veil his face in 
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sackcloth ? Why do these solid pillars tremble, and give 
way ? Why are the slumbers of the tomb disturbed ; and 
what has called you forth from your silent manaons ?" — 
would the answer have been — ^^ The son of Joseph and 
Mary is dying, to prove his sincerity ?" 

7. This theory contravenes the whole language of Scrip- 
ture. Christ, when he explains the design of his own 
death in the Eucharist, tells us " This is my blood, which 
is shed,'' not to prove that I am sincere ; but — " for the 
remission of sins." No sophistry can make Christ's dying 
to prove hb sincerity, the same thing with Ids bearing our 
sins in his own body on the tree, with his being made a 
sin-offering for us, with his giving himself a ransom for us, 
with his redeeming us from the curse of the law by being 
made a curse for us, and with our having redemption 
through his blood, even the forgiveness of our sins. 

8. If this theory be true, all the martyrs deserve the title 
of Redeemers, Saviours and Mediators, as truly as Christ ; 
for they proved their sincerity as fully, and in the same 
manner. Is it then true that Paul died for us ; that he 
died for our sins ; that he died for the for^veness of our 
sins ; that he '^ became a sin-offering for us ;" that his 
death was an atonement for our sins ; that he bare our sins 
in his own body on the tree ; that he hath redeemed us 
from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us ; and 
that by his death we are reconciled to God ? Do the 
Scriptures say thb of Paul ?— But why not ?— The death 
of Jesus merely proved his sincerity, and the death of 
Paul proved his ; and both were preachers of the same 
Gospel. If then the phrases, bearing our sins, being made 
a curse for us, and others like them, when applied to Christ, 
mean nothing but his dying to prove his sincerity ; they are 
just as applicable to any other martyr, as to Jesus ; and 
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Paul is, in the same sense of fhe word with Jesus, the 
Saviour of the world, and the Redeemer of mankind. 
Then too we may lawfully say, " I am determined to know 
nothing among you save Paul and him crucified." " We 
preach Paul crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block and 
unto the Greeks foolishness, but unto them who are saved 
the power of (Jod." 

II. It is siud to have been the Great End of Christ's 
death, tosettisan Example of Fortitude. 

To this theory there are several invincible objections. 

1. Though the patience of Christ under sufferings is 
frequently mentioned in the Scriptures, and mentioned as 
an example for our imitation ; yet it is no where spoken of 
as the great end of his death. 

2. If this was the great end of his sufferings, why did 
he die so early after his ministry began ? If the world 
could safely wait more than four thousand years for such 
an example, it might well have waited a few years more. 
Why then was not his life prolonged, and he permitted to 
instruct and bless mankind for forty years instead of three 
and a half? He could have exhibited as much fortitude 
at the age of seventy as at the age of thirty-five ; — and in 
addition to this, he might have completed and published 
the New Testament, established the christian church, and 
witnessed the triumphs of his religion. Why, too, if he must 
£e at this early age, did he begin his ministry so late in 
life ; why not be baptized at twenty-one instead of thirty- 
one ? It was not owing to any immaturity of knowledge, 
or wisdom ; for at the age of twelve he was able to con- 
found the whole body of the rabbis in the temple. Why 
then were these precious ten years spent by him in working 
under his supposed father Joseph, at the trade of a car- 
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penter, in the obscure village of NazareUi, instead of being 
occupied in healing, and enlightening, and reforming man- 
kind ? 

3. The lawfulness of devoting one's self to death, merely 
to set an example of fortitude, is at the best exceedingly 
doubtfuL The savages of the west, indeed, sometimes do 
this ; but a Christian with the scriptures before him may 
fairly question the propriety of the conduct. Is it lawful 
for me to leap into a furnace, in order to shew how well I 
can endure pain ? If John Rogers had thrown himself on 
the burmng faggots to prove his fortitude, would he not 
have been a suicide rather than a martyr ? But Christ's 
death was voluntary and deliberate. He went purposely 
to Jerusalem to die ; he also remained there to die ; and he 
said to Judas as he went out to betray him, " What thou 
doest, do quickly." 

4. The fortitude of Christ, viewed as an example for our 
imitation, is not perfectly appropriate. If Christ was a 
super-angelic being, it can scarcely be regarded as an ex- 
ample at all. The desponding christian, whom you should 
urge to copy it, might well reply, " True, the Saviour sub- 
mitted to his sufiFerings with fortitude and resignation ; and 
well he might, for he was a supei^angelic being, and had 
inconceivable energy and resolution. Give me the same ; 
nay give me even those of an angel ; let me also have been 
in heaven, and know as well what heaven is, and that it is 
my home ; let me have the full assurance of the love of 
God ; and let me know that at the close of this short life 
I shall ascend to pre-eminent honour and glory ; and I too 
will bear any affliction without a murmur." 

If Christ was a mere man, still there were several im- 
portant points of difiFerence between him and other men. 
He was without sin ; the Spirit was given him without 
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measure ; he had peculiar intelligence, wisdom, and energy 
of character ; in him dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily ; he was pre-eminently the object of the Father's 
love ; he could look to him for support and strength under 
every tiial ; and he was soon to set down with him on his 
throne on high. If then some one was to die to set an ex- 
ample of fortitude, which wo could fairly be called on to 
imitate, it should not have been one of a character and in 
circumstances so perfectly unlike ours, it should have been 
a man in all respects like ourselves. If you urge the chris- 
tian, who is sinkmg under his suffenngB, to imitate the ex- 
ample of Jesus, he may well answer you, " True indeed 
he set an illustrious example of patience and resignation 
under suffering ; but then he had great helps which I have 
not. Give me the sanie support, let me also be without 
sin, ^ve me the Spirit without measure, endow me with 
his strength of understanding, shed abroad upon me such 
a measure of the Father's love, furnish me with the same 
divine support, let all the fulness of the Godhead dwell in 
me bodily, and let me have the same glorious prospects, 
and I will imitate his example, and will sustain with filial 
resignation every trial which God in his providence calls 
me to endure." 

5. Why on this supposition, was there this imperative ne- 
cessity of Christ's death : — a necessity so stem and inflex- 
ible, that the thrice repeated prostration in the garden, 
accompanied by the thrice repeated prayer, " my 
Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me !" and 
followed by the agony and the sweat of blood, could not 
bend it : — a necessity so absolute, that, unless the death of 
Christ took place, the wheels of providence must stop, and 
the gracious purposes of God towards man all be defeated. 
Is a single example of fortitude the great hinge of the gov- 
8 
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ernment of Jehovah. Is want of fortitude the heayen-pro- 
Toking sin of man, and that so exclasivelj that all the sins 
forbidden in the decalogue, and all those enumerated in the 
18th of Leviticus and the 1st of Bomans need no attention 
and no reformation. 

But why must this example be exhibited by Christ ; why 
must a being who is perfectiy innocent and holy suffer ? 
Is fortitude so rare a virtue on earth, that none but he 
could possibly exhibit it ? Could not one, who as a sinner 
deserved death, if he had afterwards become holy, es- 
pecially if strengthened by God to endure the afflictions 
laid upon him ; — could not such an one as Paul furnish an 
adequate example of fortitude to weak timid man, without 
that scene of horror, at sight of which, 

<* The fiunting sun grew dim at noon?'' 

Let the Apostle speak for himself: " Are they ministers of 
Christ ? — I speak as a fool — I am more : in labours more 
abundant, in stripes above measure, in prisons more fre- 
quent, in deaths oft. Of the Jews five times received I 
forty stripes save one. Thrice was I beaten with rods, 
once was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and 
a day I have been in the deep ; in joumeyings often, in 
perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by mine own 
countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, 
in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils 
among false brethren, in weariness and painfulness, in 
watching often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in 
cold and nakedness." " Most gladly will I glory in my 
infirmities that the power of Christ may rest on me. There- 
fore I take pleasure in infirmities, in reproaches, in neces- 
sities, in persecutions, in distresses for Christ's sake ; for 
when I am weak^ then am I strong." Again ; when Aga- 
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bos foretold his sufferings if he went to Jerusalem, and his 
surrounding friends besought him with tears not to go, he 
replied, " What mean ye to weep and to break my heart ; 
for I am ready, not to be bound only, but also to die at Je- 
rusalem, for the name of the Lord Jesus." This, too, was 
not a childish empty boast, an overweening confidence in 
hb own resolution : — ^he proved that he possessed it all, 
when put to the final trial. Are the sufferings then which 
mankind are called to endure, so much more severe than 
those of Paul ; and was his resolution and that of all the 
other martyrs so defective as an example ; that nothing 
would arm our flinching race with the needed nerve and 
energy, but the agony and crucifixion of the Son of God ? 
6. If the sufferings of Christ were merely his bodily 
sufferings, i. e. if they were not a manifestation of the 
anger of God for the sins of men, and thus a substitute 
for the curse of the law denounced against mankind ; the 
examples of fortitude set by the Maccabees and Stephen, 
by Peter, Paul and Polycarp, by John Rogers and Lati- 
mer, were at least as perfect as that set by Christ. To 
satisfy you of this fact, I will recite an example. When 
Antiochus Epiphanes had conquered Syria, he carried the 
family of the Maccabees to Antioch ; and, because they 
would not embrace idolatry, ordered them all to be tortured 
to death. Maccabeus, the eldest, was first stretched on 
the rack, and severely beaten ; then fastened to a wheel 
and weights hung to his feet until his sinews cracked ; then 
thrown into a fire till he was dreadfully burned ; then 
drawn out, his tongue cut out and himself put into a 
frying-pan with a slow fire under it until he died. As long 
as he had life, he fervently called on God under these ex- 
quisite torments, and exhorted his brothers to a similar 
perseverance. His six brothers, and after them, his 
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mother Salamona, who had previously witnessed the mar- 
tyrdom of her seven s(mis, were subjected to equally ex- 
cruciating deaths. 

When these and thousands of others came to the very 
time and place of their martyrdom, and saw the instru- 
ments of torture and death all pr^ared ; the immediate 
prospect of their sufferings occasicmed no overwhelming 
agony ; no angel came down fipom heaven to comfort them ; 
and neither of them cried out three times, as he prostrated 
himself to the earth, ^' If it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me." On the contrary, they went to the rack, the 
cross, and the furnace even, with alacrity, and until their 
last breath, rejoiced in the presence and the love of God. 
This, too, was the fact, when they had none of the peculiar 
supports by which he was sustained, and when they had no 
assurance of being raised from the dead on the third day. 

According to a very different theory^ it will be no diffi- 
cult task, at the proper time, not only to explain the other- 
wise inexplicable scenes of Gethsemane and Calvary, but to 
show that the conduct of our Lord, while suffering for a 
condemned world, was a most illustrious example of pati- 
ence and resignation, — an example, which we, according 
to our measure, and under our inconceivable infenor suf- 
ferings, may well be called on to imitate. But, on the 
given supposition, that all he endured was crucifixion, and 
that the great end of his death was to set an example of 
fortitude ; I should be constrained to regard the actual 
result on his part, compared witJi that of other martyrs 
under far more severe and protracted agonies, as scarcely 
less than an absolute failure. 

7. On this supposition why is the death t)f Christ an 
event of such inconceivable importance. He was not only 
" delivered up to die, by the determinate counsel and fore 
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knowledge of God," but his death has a pre-eminence 
given to it both in the Old and New Testament, which no 
no other event can claim. We have seen that it was the 
continual subject of prophesy. Was then the consolation 
given to our first parents to sustain them under their ruin 
merely this, that, after the lapse of four thousand years, 
the seed of the woman should bruise the head of the ser- 
pent, by setting an example of fortitude ? Were impa- 
tience and timidity the curse under which the whole crea- 
tion was so long to groan and trav^ together in pain ; and 
was " the desire of all nations'* at length to redeem them 
from this " curse of the law" by teaching them to endure 
bodily suflFering. Was this the reason why the blood of 
Jesus ^^ speaketh better things than the blood of Abel," 
that Abel, being killed outright, and not dying a lingering 
death, had no opportunity to show his fortitude. For this, 
did ^^ Abraham desire to see his day ;" and was this ^' what 
kings and prophets waited for, and sought but never 
found ?" When Isaiah, at the distance of seven long cen- 
turies, saw from the mount of vision the spectacle on Cal- 
vary with so much distinctness, that in portraying the 
scene, he has not only thrown on the middle of the canvass 
the Man of Sorrows nailed to the cross between two male- 
factors, but on one side the very procession from the judg- 
ment-hall of Pilate to the top of the hill, and on the other 
the new sepulchre of Joseph hewn out of a rock in which 
he was buried ; — could he so far nustake the grand design 
for which he suffered as to tell us that he was ^^ smitten of 
God," that ^^ the Lord lidd on him the iniquity of us all," 
that ^^ for the transgression of the people he was stricken," 
that ^^ it pleased Jehovah to bruise him, and to put him to 
grief," that ^^ he made his soul an offering for sin," and 
that it was the ^^ travail of his soul " of which he died.^ 
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Can the Spirit of prophesy as he opened the curtain of 
futurity to the gazing prophet, have been so correct in pre- 
senting the scene itself, and yet so erroneous in stating the 
great end for which it was eidiibited? 

As the Spirit of Ohrist, which was in the prophets, re- 
vealed to them, with greater and yet greater clearness tl» 
sufferings of Christ and the ^ory which should follow, was 
an example of fortitude so grand a desideratum in the 
empire of God, that^ before it was actually set, the angels, 
forgetting their wonted pnuses, could bend oyer in mute 
contemplation to look into that far distant manifestation of 
it which revolving centuries would at length unfold? Is 
suffering the chief business of heaven, of angels as well as 
ssdnts, that they are interested in nothing but in learning 
how they may endure it? Was an example of fortitude so 
much the all in all in the view of ^^ Him, who ritteth on the 
throne^' that that strange council oi heaven and of earth 
must be held on the holy mount, to prepare him who was 
to set it for the mighty achievement 7 Was it for this, 
that his face did shine as the sun, and his raiment was 
white as the light, and the voice came forth from the cloud 
of glory, " This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased?" Is an exhibition of fortitude so absolutely 
instar ommumy in this broad Universe, that when made 
on Calvary, the choir of ten thousand times ten thousands, 
moved by one instinctive impube, could turn their eyes 
away from the Uncreated Glory, and commence their new 
song of praise to him who made it, which is to continue 
forever and ever. Is this that display of matchless love, 
which kindles the raptures of eternity ; and do the words 
of their anthem read, " Unto him that hath loved us — and 
set us an example of fortitude ! — unto him be glory and 
dominion for ever and ever, Amen ?*' 
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8. On this supposition how shall we explain the incidents 
connected with the death of Christ. 

Was the Sacramental Supper instituted to inspire us 
with fortitude ; is it an exhibition of that virtue chiefly 
which we commemorate when we eat the bread and drink 
the wine in remembrance of Christ ; and did Christ say to 
his disciples that same night in which he was betrayed, 
" This cup is the New Testament in my blood, which is 
shed — to set an example of fortitude." Was the mere 
death of the cross so immeasurably dreadful that, although 
it had been predicted for thousands of years that he should 
suffer it ; although, if a super-angelic being, he came from 
heaven to suffer it ; although, if a mere man, he had had 
the suffering in full view all his life ; although he was pre- 
pared for it by the surprising interview on Mount Tabor ; 
and although he went from Galilee to Jerusalem on pur- 
pose to die ; — yet was it still so dreadful even in the anti^ 
cipation, that although he was to die on purpose to set an 
example of fortitude, and he knew that all heaven was 
waiting in speechless expectation to see the long-hoped for 
achievement done — did h6 still, through the mere dread of 
bodily suffering, thrice cry out in low prostration, and with 
impassioned earnestness, " my Father, if it be possible, 
let me not die, to exhibit an example of fortitude !" — and 
while his agony caused the sweat of blood to flow to the 
ground, did he need an angel from heaven to comfort him, 
because he must set such an example ? 

When he was nailed to the cross, did God forsake him 
because he was bringing to pass that very consummation 
which God himself so much desired, and which heaven and 
earth for four thousand years had heaved with throes unut- 
terable to see accomplished. But after the whole creation 
had thus waited in mute anxiety for this divinely appointed 
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manifestation ; yet, when it was actually made on Calvary, 
was the scene so beyond conception dreadful, that the sun, 
unable to endure the sight, must wrap himself in funereal 
darkness, that the firm earth must quake, the solid rocks 
burst asunder, and even the slumberers under ground leap 
forth from their dark recesses. " scene !'* — the poet 
well might say — 

" O scene, surpassing wonder !" 

9. On this supposition what shall we make of the lan- 
guage of the Bible. Would they who adopt it, only make 
that language conform to their scheme, it must strike them 
as new and surprising. For instance, had Christ in fact 
said to Nicodemus, " as Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up to set 
an example of fortitude, that whosoever imitates that exam- 
ple might not perish, but might have everlasting life ;" even 
he who was " a master in Israel," might have been excused 
for not knowing these things. And what meaning would 
there be in the language, " Herein is love : not that we 
loved God, but that he loved us and sent his Son to set us 
an example of fortitude ?" Was timidity, or impatience 
under sufiFering, the great reason why men were the ene- 
mies of God, and fortitude the great means of our recon- 
ciliation, that Paul could write to the Romans, — " If, when 
we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the ex:am* 
pie of fortitude set by his Son, much more, being reconr 
ciled, we shall be saved by his life." Is fortitude so far 
superior to faith, and hope, and love, that Paul could write 
to the Corinthians, " I am determined to know nothing 
among you save Jesus Christ, and the fortitude which he 
exhibited on the cross ;" — and again — ^^ We preach the 
fortitude of Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbHng- 
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block, and unto the Greeks foolishness, but unto them who 
are saved, the power of God ?" Had he written thus, and 
had he added, " God forbid that I should glory save in the 
fortitude of our Lord Jesus Christ ;" it might have been said 
with emphasis that " in his epistles there were many things 
hard to be understood." 

III. It is said that the Great End of Christ's death was 
to perfect his obedience. 

This language has probably been borrowed from two 
passages in the Epistle to the Hebrews ; in one of which 
it is said, that ^^ it became him, for whom are all things, 
and by whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto 
glory, to make the Captain of their salvation perfect 
through sufferings ;"* and in the other, that Christ,, " being 
made perfect, became the author of eternal salvation to all 
them that believe."! Of ^^^ phraseology, different indi- 
viduals may give very different interpretations. 

1. It may be supposed to refer to the state, or condition, 
to which Christ was advanced subsequently to, and in part 
at least as a consequence of, his sufferings. In that case, 
it merely denotes that, as the reward of his sufferings, he 
was advanced to a state of perfect happiness and glory. J 
But if this be the true interpretation, neither of the pas- 
sages refers to the great end accomi^idied by the death of 
Christ for the good of mankind ; but both, to his own 
reward — to " the joy set before him for which he endured 
the cross." 

2. It may denote that Christ could not become the 

* Heb. ii. 10. t Heb. v. 9. 

X See Wahl's Lex Gr Test, on TeXttdw. "Wahl regards this as the true 
meaning ; and if it be not, of which there may be a doubt, at least with re- 
gard to the passage from HeK ii. 10, the true one is unquestionably the 
second which I have suggested. 
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Saviour of mankind, without suffering in their stead ; and 
that he was rendered perfect as their Saviour, by actually 
enduring the sufferings necessary on his part as a substitute 
for their punishment. In this case, it is a direct assertion 
of the doctrine of the Atonement. 

3. It may be supposed to denote, that the sufferings 
which Christ endured were necessary to render his per- 
sonal obedience, and generally his holiness, perfect. But 
this is directly inconsistent with the supposition, that Christ 
was uniformly and always a perfectly holy being. Uniformly 
perfect holiness implies uniformly perfect obedience, and 
sufferings cannot be necessary to render it more perfect. 
As the angels need no sufferings to render their obedience 
and holiness perfect, so certainly Christ needed none. The 
testimony of God on this subject we have seen is absolutely 
decisive. Will it be said that his death was necessary to 
render his obedience perfect, under the dispensation to 
which he was actually subjected ? But the question is. 
Why was the Son of God, when his obedience was already 
perfect, placed under such a dispensation ? in other words, 
Why .must a perfectly holy being suffer at all ? 

4. This phraseology has received a still different expla- 
nation. It is said that Christ's sufferings and death as an 
exhibition of obedience, were a powerful means of improv- 
ing our virtue ; and were so acceptable to God, that on 
account of them he has granted to mankind the forgiveness 
of sins that are past, and has also erected a glorious sys- 
tem of grace.* 

Those who receive the doctrine of the Atonement, insist 

♦ This is the scheme of Dr. Taylor of Norwich, the author of the Hebrew 
Concordance. If the reader is disposed to complain of the obscurity of the 
language, in which it is here stated, he is referred to the work itself, with 
the request that he will state it in language less obscure. 
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as truly as others, that the perfect obedience or holiness of 
Christ was indispensably necessary to render his death eflS- 
cacious as an expiatory sacrifice ; in other words that his 
sufferbgs would have been of no efficacy, if he had not 
been a perfectly holy being. But when it is said, that his 
sufferings were designed — ^not as a substitute for our pun- 
ishment, but merely — as an exhibition of obedience ; and as 
such were intended to be a powerful means of improving our 
virtue ; we are compelled to suggest the following objections. 

1. The sufferings of Christ on this scheme were abso- 
lutely unnecessary. 

So far as positive duties were concerned, Christ's perfect 
obedience consisted in his perfect performance of all that 
were prescribed ; and so far as sufferings were concerned, 
in his voluntary sinless submission to all that were inflicted. 
"When it is said that " he became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross," it obviously denotes merely that he 
voluntarily submitted to death. His submission, therefore, 
so far as his sufferings were concerned constituted his whole 
obedience. But submission to sufferings is the same thing, 
as bearing them without complaint or murmuring. When, 
therefore, it is said that Christ submitted to sufferings to 
make an exhibition of obedience, it is the same thing as to 
say, that he submitted to sufferings to make an exhibition 
of submission ; in other words — to show how well he could 
bear them. 

We will then view his sufferings as ordained of God ; as 
consented to, and endured by himself ; and as affecting the 
character and condition of mankind. . As ordained of God, 
they were appointed from eternity, and actually inflicted 
to see if he would bear them without murmuring.* God 

* The first part of this theory, then, though diflTering in phraseology, ap- 
pears when analyzed, to be identically the same with the preceding, which 
represents Christ to have died to set an example of fortitude. 
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demanded no atonement for sin, no satisfaction to his vio- 
lated law : he wished nothing but obedience in order to 
forgive and bless mankind. Yet obedience to his law, or 
the perfect holiness of Christ, was not sufficient to become 
the meritorious cause of forgiveness and restoration to man- 
kind. No obedience would satisfy, but obedience to agony 
and death ; and that on the part of one, of whom God 
himself has testified, that " he knew no sin, neither was 
guile found in his lips." But if there can be wantonness 
in cruelty, it is found in subjecting a perfectly holy being 
to intense sufiering, in order to see whether he will bear it. 
We had heard of the savage chieftain, who commanded 
several of his warriors in succession, to cut ofi" each his 
right hand, in order to shew his obedience and devotedness 
to his cause ; but probably none of us had suspected that 
it could find a parallel in the dispensations of God ; and 
that too not towards men or angels, but towards his beloved 
Son, in whom he is ever well pleased. 

As consented to by Christ, the step was one of extreme 
folly. It was a mere experiment on the firmness of his 
own nerves ; as if a man should thrust his hand into the 
fire, to see how long he could hold it there. It was trying 
either how much suffering he could endure, or whether he 
could endure the prescribed sufferings without sin ; and on 
either supposition was a mere wanton act of self-torment. 
Such an exhibition would find no parallel in the Indian ex- 
piring without a groan or a murmur, under all the varieties 
of savage torture ; for he would escape if he could ; nor 
any where else except in those maniacs in Germany, who 
not long since suffered their fellow maniacs to nail them to 
a cross, in order to prove their fortitude under suffering, 
and thus to perfect their obedience. And were any of us 
to act in the same manner, we should of course be regarded 
as equally bereft of our reason. 
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And what is the bearing of his sufferings on mankind. 
We are called upon to witness the strange spectacle of the 
Son of God, overwhelmed and at length destroyed by suf- 
ferings, which were prescribed by the Father, and con- 
sented to by himself, — ^not for his own punishment, or chas- 
tisement, or moral improvement ; not as a manifestation of 
the displeasure of Gt>d agmnst the sins of men ; not to 
magnify the Law of God and make it honourable ; but 
merely to show how patiently he could submit to agony 
and death. And this exMbition is to have a two-fold effi- 
cacy. 

(1.) It is said to have been intended as a powerful 
means of moral improvement. But how ? Was it, to 
prompt our confidence in God ? To inspire us with this, 
we are elsewhere taught, that the innocent do not suffer ; 
and that our su&rings here are far less than we deserve. 
But if God chose to inflict unmerited sufferings on his own 
Son, in order to see how he would bear them, he may also 
on us ; and the bare possibility, that he may do this, is, in 
this murmuring world, sufficient to prompt the suspicion, 
when our afflictions are severe, that he has done it, and 
thus to destroy all our confidence in the equity of his dis- 
pensations. Was it to inspire us with fortitude under suf- 
ferings ? As an example of submission to unmerited suf- 
ferings, we did not need it ; because we have no such 
sufferings to endure. As ,an example of submission to 
sufferings generally, it is on the ^ven supposition in vari- 
ous points of view a bad one. The consideration that 
God may inflict unmerited sufferings on us, as well as on 
his Son, merely to see how well we can bear them, is cal- 
culated to excite, not submission, but murmuring and re- 
bellion. The example of Christ voluntarily subjecting 
himself to unmerited suffering, to show how well he could 
8 
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bear it, if it^has any mfloence (m tiff, ynH only prompt us 
to a ainular ejchibitkm-^and that cm the grotind that oar 
supererogatory sufferings are meritorioi^ ; and that, the 
more intense they lure, the greater is the merit. Tl^ is 
exacUy the Bomidi system <^ penanee> and is at open war 
irith the whole word of God. The txMQfk of Christ we 
have also seen was inappropriate^ becaioe he had great 
supports which ar^ not yoochsafed to us ; and, if he suffered 
notlung but the pains of crucifixion, wi» a fax less perfect 
exhibition of fortitude, tiian thai of many other martyrs. 
Was it to prompt us to obedience in general ? It could do 
ihis^ merely as it was ao exs^ple of fortkude ; for it 
eidiibited no obedience Imt sid«nission to sufiEerkig, whi^ is 
only a defimtion of fortitude^ We are then to go to deth* 
semane imd Cidvary, and see tiie Son of God consoiting 
himself, and sii^jeeted by the Father, to an orerwheiming 
agony and an excruciating death, in ord^ to show how 
well he could bear them ; and, in the contemi^i^on of the 
appjdling spectacle, we are to grow wiser and better I 
How strange a seminaryyto hay» been instituted by; the: 
Most High, for the moral improvement of mankind ! 

That the sufferings of Christ, so intense and over- 
whelming, viewed as a manifestation of the anger of God 
against our sins on the person of his Son, and as a mani- 
festaticm on his part of a love passing knowledge, are pow- 
erfully efficacious in showing us the guilt and odiousness of 
sin, and in constraining us to love him who gave himself for 
us, is certain. But the theory, that he endured these 
dreadful sufferings in order to show how well he cojuld bear 
them, and in that way to teach us fortitude or obedience, 
imputes such wantonness of cruelty to God, and such 
causeless self>torture to Christ, that, while its necessary 
tendency is, if believed, to shake our confidence in the 
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Divine msdom and justice, it can neit^r inspire us with 
hd^red for sin, nor with respect and love for the Saviour. 
The man who encounters imuainent danger, or endures ex- 
treme suffering to save my life, is entitled to my lasting 
gratitude. But towards him, who comes before me and 
infliets «acfa sufferings on himself, n^erely to ^ow how weH 
he «an bear pam, and in that way to teach me a lesson of 
#Mrtitude <m: to promote my moral improvement, I know not 
•what emoti(m I ^ould feel except that of compassion. If 
Paul, when the disciple at INunascus had prepared the 
basket in which to let him down trough a window by the 
wall^ instead of conset^ing to escape, had announced lus 
determination to deliver himself up to the governor under 
Aretas the king, in order to show them how well he could 
bear the pains of eruc^lxion, and thus {»t)mote their moral 
improvement, would they not have replied instinctively, and 
with good reason too, ^^ Paul, tibou art beside thyself ; 
much learning dotii make thee mad." 

(2.) The other part of the moral efficacy rf this exhibi- 
tion on mankind, is through its efficacy on God himself. 
It IS said, for some cause <»r other, to have been so accept- 
able to God, that on account of tt he forgives the past sins 
of men, and establishes a glorious dispensation of grace. 
Whether the past mns here spoken of, denote the Bins of 
the human rac^ at large, committed before Ghrist made 
this eidiibition, or the sins of every man, committed before 
he becomes a practical subject of its effica^, is a matter of 
doubt. What also, on the first supposition, is the ground 
of forgiving the sins of m«ikind committed subsequently 
to this exhibition of obedience ; or, on the second^ those 
committed subsequently to the commencement of its prac^ 
tical efficacy on each individual, as well as those committed 
by the multitudes who lived before the exMbition was 
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made, is equally uncertsun. But, leaving this, we are told 
by the theory, that Christ's exhibition of perfect obedience 
to the law of righteousness, or his perfect holiness, was not 
sufficiently acceptable in tfie view of God, to procure the 
forgiveness of mns. He would not forgive them unless 
Christ also made an exhibition of obedience to sufferings 
and death, or showed how much he could bear without mur- 
muring. But wjiy so? According to the theory, no 
atonement was necessary, no manifestation of the anger of 
God against the sins of men in the sufferings of Christ. 
God was under no obligation to inflict the penalty of his 
violated law on the transgressor. He was just as able in 
the view of offended justice, and cert«nly in every other 
point of view, to for^ve sin without, as with, the death <^ 
Christ. He was also just as merciful, or just as willing to 
forgive sin, in the one case as in the other. Why then 
was Christ's obedience to suffering aiid death, or his show- 
ing how well he could bear them, so much more acceptable 
to God, than his perfect obedience to the law of righteous- 
ness ? Was it because Christ's exhibition of fortitude has 
peculiar efficacy as a means of moral improvement ? We 
have already seen iiiat, as presented in this theory, a for- 
titude under causeless sufferings, it has no such efficacy. 
Was it because God could not know how perfect Christ's 
obedience would prove, unless he actually submitted to the 
most excruciating sufferings? If this were true, what 
need was there of knowing it ? But it is obviously untrue. 
He who is omnipresent, knew as perfectly before, as after, 
the death of Christ, how much suffering he could bear with- 
out sinning, and how well he would bear the sufferings 
which lie^ctually endured. Was it because perfect obe- 
dience to the law of righteousness is in itself less accepta- 
ble to God than obedience to sufferings and death ? To 
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say this, is to saj that God takes mofte pleasure in in&^g 
suffeiin^ on perfect!/ holy beings, than in their perfect 
holiness. But perfect holiness is a perfect conformify to 
his own will — ^to what he himself sapremelj desires. God 
therefore has less pteasare in a perfect conformity to what 
he himself supremely desires, than in inflicting extreme 
sufferings and death on those who exhibit it ; although 
they d^erre nothing at his hands but the hi^est approx 
batbn and love« 

In every point of yiew, ther^^re, in which we regard 
the death o[ Christ according to tUs theory, it was not 
only altogether unnecessary, and absdutely inefficacknis in 
accomplishing the ends for which it i» Biud to have taken 
place^ but it also carries with it &e most direct and palpa^ 
ble imputation on the wisdom and righteousness of .Ck)d. 

2. The Scriptures no where assign this reason. The de- 
claration that Christ ^^ became obedient unto death," as 
we have seen,^ denotes that he voluntarily submitted to 
death with resignation. In the two passages already 
quoted from the ejnstle to the Hebrews, there is not an 
intimation that, to make an exhibitien of submission, or to 
8l»>w how well he could bear pmn, was the end of Christ's 
sufferings and d^th ; nor have I he&a. able to find one in 
any other passage, throughout the jsacred volume* 

B. The deep interest which the deatii of Christ has exr 
(uted, is on this scheme an inexplicable mystery- If ili be 
true, angda and saints in heaven, and patriaretei, Idngjs and 
prophets on earth, were occupied for many revolving ages, 
in looking forward to the arrival of the momentous perbd, 
when Jesus, by showbg how well he could, bear, pain^ 
should lay the foundation of the moral improvement of 
the human race, and perform a work so meritorious in the 
sight of God, ihat to reward it he would grant the forgiv\a- 
8» 
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ness of sins that are past, and establish a glorious dispen- 
sation of grace on the earth. If it be true, God the 
Father, attended by Moses and Elijah, was manifested <m 
Mount Tabor to Christ and the three discijdes, to converse 
with him on his submittmg to be crucified in order to show 
how well he could bear it. And this causeless infliction of 
suffermg on the one part, and this causeless submission to 
it on the other, led the heavenly host to change their 
wonted melodies, and commence the everlasting song to 
him who, by showing how well he could endure the most 
excruciating sufferings, laid a broad and permanent foun- 
dation for the forgiveness and moral improvement of man- 
kind. And this exhibition was so pleasing to Gt)d and so 
morally improving to men, that it effected the reconciliation 
of both, and led the spirits of the just, with a rapture 
before unknown, to say to him who made it, ^^ Thou art 
worthy, for thou hast redeemed us to God by thy blood." 

4. This theory wholly fails to account for the incidents 
connected with his death. According to it, his prayer in 
the garden must be thus interpreted : my Father, if it be 
possible, suffer me to escape those excruciating miseries, 
which thou art about to bring upon me, in order that I may 
show how well I can bear them ! His agony on tiiat oc- 
casion was owing either, merely to his lively anticipation of 
the ordinary sufferings of crucifixion, or to the anticipation 
of these, and of other sufferings which were extraordmary 
and peculiar to his individual case. If to the first ; that 
agony, on any principles consistent with his own fortitude, 
is wholly unexplained. If to the^ second ; no reason can 
be assigned for his extraordinary and peculiar sufferings 
except this — that, when the Son of QxA had voluntarily 
consented to suffer the ignominious and excruciating deadi 
i)i the cross, in order to show how well he could bear it, 
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the FaUier, not satisfied with that, heaped upon him far 
more intense and overwhelming agonies, in order to render 
the exhibition complete. Well, indeed, might the sun be 
darkened, and the earth tremble, and the rocks rend 
asunder, and &jd very dead come forth, at such a sight as 
this. 

5. On this scheme, Christ has no exclusive right to the 
titles which he claims as peculiarly his own. If the sufier- 
ings of Christ were unusual, extraordinary and inflicted by 
God, we have seen that the theory represents God as in- 
flicting them on his Son, in order to see how well he could 
bear them, and therefore cannot be true. If they were 
only the ordinary sufferings of crucifixion, the exhibi- 
tion of obedience to sufferings, or of submission, made by 
many of the martyrs, even without the peculiar supports 
which he enjoyed, was at least as perfect as that made by 
Christ. Of course each one of these exhibitions, as made 
by men like ourselves, and as being far more appropriate 
to our circumstances, was a more powerful means of moral 
improvement, and therefore more acceptable to God, and a 
better foundation for the forgiveness of sins that are past, 
and for the establishment of a glorious dispensation of 
grace on the earth. But Christ's peculiar titles were given 
him in consequence of his sufferings and death. Every 
one of the martyrs, therefore, to whom I have referred, has 
even a better claim to these titles than Christ. Every one 
of them, therefore, on better grounds than he, can regard 
himself as the Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of the 
world, as the Saviour of sinners, and as the Redeemer of 
mankind. The apostle, too, was mistaken in supposing that 
there is no other name given under heaven among men 
whereby they may be saved, and the multitude of the re- 
deemed, instead of turning to the one Lamb in the midst of 
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the throne, ought to associate with him thousaDds and tens 
of thousands who stand before it, and to say to the whole 
company of Saviours, " Ye are all worthy, for ye have re- 
deemed us to God by your blood/^ 

6. This theory, though devised and expressed with 
peculiar ingenuity and caution, in order that it may at 
least appear to correspond with the language of the Scrip- 
tures, is yet wholly inconsistent with many of the forms of 
phraseology in which the great end accomplished by the 
death of Christ is explained. The Scriptural writers rep- 
resent all the sins of men, and not merely the sins that are 
past, as forgiven, in consequence of the death of Christ. 
They no where represent Christ's exhibition of submissioa 
to suffering, to show how much he could bear, as the great 
means of improving the moral character and condition of 
mankind, but every where ascribe this effect to the effi- 
cacy of Truth, accompanied by the influences of the Holy 
Spirit. They represent Christ as dying for the forgiveness 
of our sins, but we have seen that every possible reason for 
the exercise of forgiveness exbted before his death, which 
according to this theory existed after his death. They 
represent Christ as our sin-offering, and as the passover 
sacrificed for us, but neither the goat of the sin offering 
nor the paschal lamb was sacrificed as an exhibition either 
of obedience or submission, or to show the Israelites how 
well either of the animals could endure bodily pain withoat 
complaint. They say that Christ made an atonement for 
our sins, but the Levitical atonement did not consist in the 
exhibition of fortitude made by the dying lamb for the 
moral improvement of mankind. They say that Qod liud 
on him the iniquities of us all, that he bare our sins in his 
own body on the tree, and that he was made a curse for us 
to redeem us from the curse (the penalty) of the law^ 
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but neither of these phrases without gross violence can be 
explained to mean that he suffered crucifixion to show how 
well he could bear it. 

IV. It is said that the Great End of the death of Christ 
was to furnish a sign^ a tohen^ that God is willing to pardon 
the penitent, and thus to persuade mankind to repent and 
turn to Gh)d. 

A sign, a token, is a visible representation of a fact or a 
truth, and is intended either for information, for evidence, 
or for impression. The letters of the alphabet are signs 
informing us of the articulate sounds to be employed. 
Th& rain and the sunshine are signs proving the goodness 
of Gt>d. Baptism is an impressive sign of the truth that 
man needs cleansing from guilt and pollution. 

According to this theory, Gx)d was in fact perfectly 
willing to pardon the penitent, independently of the death 
of Christ, and neither the threatenings of his law nor the 
welfare of his kingdom presented any difficulty in the way 
of an indiscriminate pardon, or laid him under any neces- 
sity of manifesting his anger against sin. Christ did not 
suffer and die to lay a foundation for pardon. His death 
was not a manifestation of the dbpleasure of God against 
sin, but was intended either to announce the willingness of 
God to pardon the penitent, or to furnish evidence of it, or 
to impress it on the mind. He did not procure pardon for 
us, he merely represented God's willingness to grant it.* 

' This theory can scarcely be stated without suggesting 
numerous objections to the mind of every attentive reader 
of the Scriptures. 

* This theory is probably the favorite one, at the present moment, of those 
who reject the doctrine of the Atonement in this country, and yet do not 
avowedly renounce the inspiration of the Scriptures. 
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1. If it be true^ the death of Christ was wholly luv 
necessary. 

There was obviously no need of representing tiib tnith 
at all. If there was, it was because the opposite principle, 
that God would certainly punish sin even in the penitent, 
was, previous to the death of Christ, most firmly riveted 
in the human mind. But why was it thus riveted ? Not, 
certainly, because there was any willingness in the humam 
mind to be punished, but because God had either explicitly 
in his word, or im^dicitly in the consciences of men, re* 
vealed his settled determination to punish sin. But if^ 
previous to the death of Christ, he had revealed diis deters 
mination, he had actually formed it. And if, in the death 
of Christ, he announced the contrary determination, it was 
because he had then changed his mind and actually formed 
the contrary determination. But, according to the theory, 
God was always infinitely willing to pardon the penitent, 
and no difficulty existed in the way of pardon before the 
death of Christ which does not now exist, i. e. his death 
removed no such difficulty, and furnished no new or addi* 
tional reason for pardoning sin. If then there was any 
necessity of repr^enting the willingness of God to pardon 
the penitent, either God originally formed and revealed his 
settled determination to punish sin when it was not neces- 
sary, and then, changing his mind without any reason, 
announced in the death of Christ his determination not to 
punish it, which is absurd, or, he originally formed and 
revealed his settled determination to punish sin because it 
was necessary to punish it, and then, changing his mind 
without any reason, and when none of the original neces- 
sity had been removed, he announced in the death of 
Christ his determination not to punish it, which is equally 
absurd. Of course, the death of Christ was a sign, a 
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token, of God's changing his mind without any reason 
whatever, as well as of the fact, that he either originally 
revealed a settled determination to punish sin, even in the 
penitent, when no necessity of punishing it existed, and 
that, too, so clearly and impressively, that no other expe- 
^ent which he could devise — no revelation, no voice from 
heaven, no miracle, no martyrdom of prophets or apostles, 
no inearnation and death even of an angel — nothing, in 
short, but the ignominious and excruciating death of his 
beloved Son could remove the impression, or that, when its 
punishment was originally necessary, and thus most im- 
pressively revealed, he subsequently announced a settled 
determination not to punish it, though none of that original 
necessity was removed. As we cannot admit these ab- 
surdities, we are compelled to conclude, that, on the very 
grounds on which this theory rests, there was no necessity 
of any sign or token to represent the willingness of God 
to pardon the penitent. 

Again. This theory admits mankind to have been sin- 
ners, that is, transgressors of the law of God.* But, if a 
ruler is in fact willing to pardon those who have trans- 
gressed the laws, there cannot, in the nature of the case, 
be any difficulty in persuading them to believe it. The 
only alternative in his treatment of them is punishment or 
pardon. But they certainly do not wish to be punished, and 
as certainly they do wish to be pardoned or exempted from 
punbhment. And the same motives which render them 
willing to be pardoned, would render them willing to believe, 
if the fact were really so, that the ruler was willing to par- 
don them. The human mind is always willing to believe what 
it wishes, even against evidence, but where evidence and in- 
clination coincide, the case has never yet been known in which 

* ** For sin is the transgression of the law."— 1 John 3. 4. 
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it was difficult to produce conviction. In some of these 
states it has not been necessary to announce the universal 
pardon of offences in order to inspire transgressors with the 
hope of obtaining it. The indiscreet multiplication of par- 
dons on the part of the government, has been so efficacious 
in diffusing Uiis hope, that the prisons have overflowed with 
the expectants of its clemency. In the Bible — the statute 
book bj which God governs his kingdom in this world — 
there are numerous clauses which at least appear, and 
beyond all doubt have been very generally believed, to 
threaten transgressors with punishment, and that, too, 
neither very mild in degree nor very short in duration. 
Yet, with these minatory clauses staring them in the face, 
mankind have to a prodigious extent believed and been fully 
persuaded, that God would certainly pardon them, either 
whenever they should repent, or without any repentance at 
all. The history of the world ever has been, and now is, 
a practical comment upon this persuasion. If then these 
minatory clauses could have been expunged, or had not 
been inserted, the persuasion that God would pardon the 
penitent would have been universal. All that was neces- 
sary on the part of the Supreme Ruler, to secure the most 
implicit credence in this his gracious intention, was to an- 
nounce it, and mankind would have gladly believed it 
without evidence. 

But it may be ssdd, ^^ K the death of Christ was not 
necessary either to announce or to prove that God would 
pardon the penitent, still it was necessary for the purpose 
of impression. We are not creatures of mere abstraction 
but of sense and feeling. When we behold Christ dying 
to persuade us that God will pardon the penitent, this truth 
is exhibited to the eye and the heart, and is far more cal- 
culated to have a powerful efficacy on the man, than if ijt 
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were addressed merely to the intellect." All this is true, 
provided there was any good reason for his dying. The 
question Cvti bono f can never be put with stronger em- 
phasis than to one who is about to sacrifice his own life. If 
my friend were to endure intense sufferings to save my life 
I should never forget his kindness. But if he were to come 
voluntarily and inflict diem on Umself, merely to announce 
a £Etct which he might have aimounced with his lips, or to 
prove that fact when I was too ready to admit it without 
proof, or to make an impression on my feelings, I should 
regard his conduct as the result either of weakness or 
lunacy. If Christ ^d to save me from the wrath of God, 
I can see why lus dying love should constrain me to re- 
pentance and gratitude, but if he endured overwhelming 
agonies and an excruciating death, merely to excite sym- 
pathy or any other emotion of tenderness, or to convince 
xne that God was willing to pardon the penitent, I see at 
once that he was under a delusion, and that he died for 
nothing, and though I may pty and regret his sufferings 
I cannot respect his good sense. 

If mankind were not too ready to believe that God is 
willing to pardon the sinner on his repentance, yet the idea 
that the death of Christ was necessary to furnish evidence 
of this fact is most preposterous. If God is thus willing 
he could prove it without this amazing sacrifice. The 
capacity of God is at least equal to that of men, and he is 
able to make his feeling and purposes known to men with 
adequate evidence and emphasis without giving his Son to 
die either to announce, to prove, or to impress them. 
When he spake to the patriarchs, or delivered the oracle in 
the tabernacle or the temple, or sent messages by the pro- 
phets, he actually constrained those who heard or received 
them to perceive and to feel that the voice or the message 
10 
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came from God. In some waj or other, also, aside from 
the death of his Son, he convinced the patriarchs, prophets 
and people of Israel, and that, too, as firmly and opera- 
tivelj as men are now convinced, that he was willing to 
pardon the repenting sinner. The difficulty with the im- 
pemtent Israelites was not, that on this point their evidence 
was not sa&factory, it was their readiness to believe that 
he would pardon them even if they did not repent. But 
if all good men before the death of Christ were both con- 
vinced, and adequately impressed with the trutii that God 
would pardon the penitent, they were thus convinced and 
impressed by competent evidence and competent means of 
impressicm, and the same evidence and means of impres- 
sion might have been furnished to all without his dying, 
and if their conviction and impressions were practical and 
sanctifying, tiie same evidence and means of impression 
might have had an equally powerful efficacy on all on whom 
they were brought to bear. The agony of Christ there- 
fore was causeless, and his death a mere wanton waste of 
blood. It effected nothing which had not been actually for 
ages as well effected without it. His fervent supplication, 
therefore, " If it be possible, let this cup pass from me," 
— ^i. e. according to this theory, " If it be possible to per- 
suade men that thou art willing to pardon the penitent, 
without my dying on the cross, let me not be crucified,'*' — 
was founded on a palpable mistake ; and instead of suffer- 
ing himself to be betrayed by Judas he should have re- 
mained in Galilee and not gone down to the passover. 

2. We call for evidence that the great end of Christ's 
death was to furnish a sign, a token, of God's willingness 
to pardon the penitent. 

That the death of Christ was a sign of something is read- 
ily admitted ; for, as God always acts rationally or with 
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design, there is no event of providence which does not ex- 
press, if rightly understood, the real purpose of his mind. 
But the question is, was it the great end of Christ's death 
to furnish a sign, a token, of God's willingness to pardon 
the penitent ? 

Signs are either significant, or arbitrary, A significant 
sign, of itself, and without being announced as a sign, rep- 
resents the thing signified, but an arbitrary sign, until it 
has been explicitly announced as representing the thing 
signified, does not represent it, and is not a sign of it. A 
violent blow intentionally infficted on an individual is a 
mgnificant sign, as it speaks for itself, and needs not to be 
announced as indicating the displeasure of him who inflicts 
it. The bow in the clouds is merely an arbitrary sign of 
God's covenant no more to deluge the earth, since it has 
no natural connection with the thing signified. 

The death of Christ certainly is not a significant sign, or 
token, of God's willingness to pardon the penitent. Suf- 
fering is in itself an evil, and intense suffering a great evil. 
Suffering voluntarily inflicted by one being on another, if 
unexplained, is a natural and direct indication or sign of 
anger on the part of him who inflicts it towards the suf- 
ferer, and if the suffering be intense, of intense anger. 
Thus it is exhibited both by the Scriptures and by common 
sense. If a parent inflicts suffering on his child, the child 
of course looks upon it as an indication of displeasure ; and 
unless it is clearly explained, will not view it even as a 
chastisement, but as a punishment. So naturally does the 
human mind regard it in this manner, that God, to prevent 
misapprehension, has thought it necessary to explain the 
sufferings of his children in the present life, and to inform 
us, that ^^ whom tibe Lord loveth, he chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom he receiveth." The overwhelm- 
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ing safferings of Christ, tberefore, if unexpliuned, are a 
mgnificant sign of the intense anger of God agwist Chrkrt 
himself, and can only be regarded in the light (^ pumsb- 
ment, infficted on him as a manifestation of that aoger« 
Unexplained, therefore, they cannot be regarded, either as 
a manifestation of God's anger agunst the sbs of me% or 
as a sign of his willingness to pardon the penitent. 

Was it then the great end of the death of Christ to fiir- 
nish an arUtrarj agn of God's willingness to pardon the. 
penitent ? If so, it is explicitly annoonced as such by God« 
]^ut where are we to look for such an annunciation 7 Cov 
tainly not to the Scriptures* Among aU the rarioos forms 
of phraseology, in wUch the death <^ Christ is expluned 
in the Scriptures, there is not one, in which it is sud that 
the great end for which it occurred was to furnish a iiffn^ 
a token, that God is willing to pardon the pemtent. The 
cheering truth that God is willing and ready to pardon tibe 
pemtent, and that every obstacle in the way of their p«v 
don is removed, is indeed often urged from the fact that 
God laid on him the iniquities of us all ; that he bare oar 
sins, that he atoned for our i^ns^ that he was a sacrifice for 
our ^ns, Uiat he gave himself ^a a ransom to procure the 
for^veness of our ^[is, tiiat he has redeemed us from the 
curse of the law, (i. e. from punishment,) and that God 
has unequivocally accepted the sacrifice by rai^g him 
from the dead. But the idea that it was the great end of 
Christ's death to furnish a sign, a token, of God's willing- 
ness to pardon the penitent — to announce this willingness, 
or to prove it, or to impress it on the nunds of men — ^is n<^ 
asserted, nor even suggested, by any scriptural writer. 
This single fact will be enou^ to induce every one, who, 
on a subject of mere revelation, regulates hb faith by what 
is actually revealed, to reject thk theory altogether* 
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It win here be said that Christ is spoken of as a sacrifice 
for sin, and a sin-offering ; that it is expressly asserted to 
be ^^ impossible for the blood of bulls and of goats to take 
away sin ;'' that the animals offered in sacrifice were there- 
fore merely signs and tokens of God's willingness to for- 
give the penitent; and that as Christ also was such a 
sacrifice, his death was merely a sign, a token, of the same 
truth. 

To state this argument is so obviously to refute it that I 
fear you will regard an apology necessary for paying it any 
farther attention. The two first of the premises here 
stated we admit, but we ask for proof of the third, viz. 
" that the animals offered in sacrifice were merely signs or 
tokens of God's willingness to pardon the penitent." That 
they were signs of something we agree ; but the mere fact, 
that their blood could not take away sin, certainly does not 
prove that they could have been signs of nothing else ex- 
cept of that willingness. If they could not take away sin, 
the death of Christ might, and according to the Apostle it 
did take it away ; and of his death they might have been, 
and according to the Apostle they were, signs, or types.* 
But if they might have been, and in fact were, signs of 
Christ's bearing our sins, or taking them away, they an- 
swered one most important end ; and we are not compelled , 
therefore, from any difficulty of discovering a sufficiently 
important end which they could have answered, to conclude 
that they must have been signs of God's willingness to 
pardon the penitent. Where then is the evidence of this 
fact ? The Levitical law says no such thing. It speaks 
of these animals as, by their blood, purging, cleansing, 
bearing, taking away, and making atonement for the sins 

♦ Heb. ix. 19^-28. 
10» 
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of the offeror ; of their being a ransom for his life ; and of 
his sins as forgiven, in consequence of lus offering the sac- 
rifice. But, that the sacrifice of these animals was insti* 
tuted to represent the willingness in question, there is nol 
an intimation in the Pentateuch. 

The offerer, in every case, by the very fact of presenting 
the animal at the door of the tabernacle, proved that he 
already most fully believed in, and was deeply impressed 
with, God's willingness to pardcm Uie penitent. There 
was no need then of his sacrificing the animal ; he mi^t 
have preserved its life and taken it back agidn, as the end 
in view was already accomplished. If, then, these animals 
were sacrificed to announce, to prove, or to impress the 
truth that God was willing to pardon the penitent, they 
were always and of course sacrificed in vain ; for the bare 
fact of his bringing the animal for a sacrifice, proved 
necessarily that the offerer already believed and was fully 
impressed with this truth. Certain it is, therefore, that 
these animals were not sacrificed as signs or tokens of 
God's willingness to pard(Hi the penitent. If, then, the 
third of these premises is a mistake, the inference from 
them, that Christ died as a sign or a token of that willing- 
ness, is not supported. 

Again. This theory is founded on the supposition, that 
the type is in all respects equal to the antitype ; the sign 
to the thing signified ; the shadow to the substance ; the 
emblem to the reality. The argument is this : It was not 
possible for the blood of bulls and of goats to take away 
sin, but their blood was a type or shadow of the blood of 
Christ, therefore the blood of Christ did not take away sin. 
The force of this logic was doubtiess realized by John the 
Baptist, when, as a harbinger of the Messiah, he made the 
public official annunciation of him to mankind, '^ Behold 
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the Lamb of God which takeih away the sin of the world,'* 
as well as by Paul when he declared, " Christ was once 
offered to bear the sins of many,'' and by Christ himself 
when he declared at the sacramental table, ^^ This is my 
blood, which is shed for the forgiveness of sins." 

The position that the antitype, or the substance, has no 
efiScacy or excellence which was not found in the type, or 
the shadow, will lead to singular results. Baptismal water 
is a type of the influences of the Holy Spirit ; but bap- 
tism, the type, does not purify the heart ; therefore, the 
influences of the Spirit, the antitype, have no purifying 
efficacy. David was a type of Christ. But David was 
not the Saviour of the world ; therefore Christ was not the 
Saviour of the world. Elijah was a type of John the Bap- 
tist, but Elijah was not the harbinger of Christ ; therefore 
John the Baptist was not his harbinger. Jerusalem and 
its temjJe were shadows of Heaven, and of the spiritual 
temple which God is erecting there ; but Jerusalem and its 
temple were not destined for an immortal state of exist- 
ence 5 the same therefore is true of heaven and of the 
temple of God on high. 

It is singular that Paul, when reasoning in his Epistle to 
the Hebrews on this very subject, comes to the directly 
opposite conclusion. Having observed that the priests, the 
tabernacle and the utensils, the gifts and the sacrifices, 
employed in the ceremonial worship, were only types and 
shadows of the things in heaven,* he tells us, that as under 
both dispensations there was no forgiveness without shed- 
ding of blood, the high priest, under the first, went yearly 
into the holy place of the tabernacle, to offer a sin-offering 
for his own sins and the sins of the people ; and Christ, 

* Hebw viii. 1—5, and ix. 9—12, and 19—23. 
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under the new, not by the blood of bulls and of goats, but 
by his own blood, entered into heaven, to obtain eternal re- 
demption for us ; and actually obtained the redemption (i. 
e. the forgiveness) of the transgressions committed under 
the first dispensation ;* that, as the law was merely the 
shadow and not the substance of the new dispensation, its 
continual sacrifices could not cleanse the conscience nor 
make the worshipper perfect, because it was impossible for 
the blood of bulls and of goats to take away sin ; and 
therefore that Christ assumed a body, and, by offering that 
body once for all a sacrifice for sin, actually took away the 
sins of men, and then forever sat down at the right hand 
of God.f Thus the Apostle, instead of arguing from the 
ineflScacy of the blood of bulls and of goats to take away 
sin, that the blood of Christ was equally inefficacious, 
derives directly the opposite conclusion, and insists that 
Christ offered himself a sacrifice for sin, that he might do 
that which the blood of bulls and of goats could not ac- 
complish. 

8. The deep interest manifested in the death of Christ 
by the heavenly world is, on this scheme, utterly inex- 
plicable. 

The conviction that God was willing to pardon the peni- 
tent, either was necessary, or it was not necessary, to the 
virtue and salvation of men. If it was not necessary, 
then Christ need not have died to produce it. If it was 
necessary, as the patriarchs and other virtuous men, who 
obtained salvation before the death of Christ, were so fully 
convinced of this truth, and so powerfully impressed with 
it, as to be rendered at least as virtuous, and as much 
entitled to salvation, without any knowledge of the death 

♦ Heb. ix. 11—15. t Heb. x. 1—12. 
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of Christ, as we are with it ; we therefore might also 
have been thus convinced and impressed, without that 
knowledge ; and, on that supposition also, Christ need not 
have died to produce it. Why then are the angels repre- 
sented as earnestly desirous for ages to look into the suffer- 
ings of Christ, and the glory that should follow ? If the 
conviction that Crod was willing to pardon the penitent, was 
not necessary to the virtue or salvation of men, then they 
were occupied for ages in looking forward to see the Son 
of God die an agonizing death in order to furnish a sign, a 
token, of that which was in itself wholly unnecessary. If 
it was necessary ; yet, as the patriarchs had it as fully as 
we, the angels were thus occupied for ages in looking for- 
ward to see Christ die, as a sign, a token of a truth, which 
had already been adequately represented to mankind, for 
every purpose connected with virtue and salvation. If this 
conviction was not necessary, then the God of heaven came 
down to earth, attended by Moses and Elijah, and met his 
beloved Son on Mount Tabor, accompanied by the three 
chief apostles, and while his face did shine as the sun, and 
the cloud of glory overshadowed them, they conversed 
together respecting his dying (m the cross, to furnish a 
sign, a token of that which it was wholly useless to repre- 
sent to mankind ; and, if the conviction was necessary, 
they thus assembled, to converse together about his dying, 
to furnish a sign, a token <^ a truth, of which mankind 
had already all the means of evidence or impression neces- 
sary for their virtue and salvation. If this conviction was 
not necessary, then the whole choir of angels re-tuned their 
harps, and commenced a new and everlasting song, to com- 
memorate the sign or token of a truth which it was wholly 
useless to represent ; and, if it was necessary, they did 
tibis, when that truth had been for ages adequately repre- 
sented. 
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4. The importance attached to the death of Christ, by 
the scriptural writers, is on this scheme excessive and 
hyperbolical. If the conviction of the truth in question 
was not necessary to the virtue or salvation of men, then 
Christ's dying to represent it, was not the great manifesta- 
tion of the love of God, nor the sum and substance of the 
Gospel, nor the only thing in which an Apostle ought to 
have gloried. And if it was necessary ; yet since we, as 
truly as the patriarchs, might have been adequately im- 
pressed with it, for every valuable purpose, without the 
death of Christ ; their representation of its importance are, 
on this supposition, equally extravagant. 

6. The titles appropriated to Christ in the Scriptures on 
this scheme belong equally to others. All the martyrs 
testified as fully as Christ did, the willmgness of God to 
pardon the penitent ; and many of them under sufferings 
far more severe than those of crucifixion. The death of 
every one of them therefore was, equally with his, an im- 
pressive representation of this truth, and each one of them 
is as truly as he, the Saviour, and the Redeemer ; and in- 
stead of one only name there are tens of thousands of 
names given under heaven among men, whereby they must 
be saved. 

6. The saints in heaven who died before the death of 
Christ are on this supposition totally mistaken. They 
became eminently virtuous men, and obtained salvation, 
without any knowledge of this sign, this token, of the 
willingness of God to pardon the penitent ; and of course 
derived no personal benefit from his death. When, there- 
fore, as a part of the church of the first-bom they tmite in 
the grateful ascription, " Thou hast redeemed us to God by 
thy blood,'* their gratitude is obviously unfounded ; and 
they ought in good conscience to withdraw from the com- 
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pany of the redeemed, and give the glory of their salvation 
to the individual, if they can discover him, to whom it is 
due. 

7. The willingness of Christ to suffer the death of the 
cross is equally unaccountable. If the conviction or the 
deep impression of the truth, that God is willing to pardon 
the penitent, was not necessary for the virtue or salvation 
of men, Christ either knew this fact, or he did not know 
it. If he knew it, his voluntarily dying as a sign, a token 
of this willingness, was a wanton throwing away of his 
own life, to accomplish an object known to be useless, and 
that, too, just after he had fervently prayed thrice, " If it 
be possible, let this cup pass from me ;" and if he did not 
know it, he was left, after the impassioned supplications of 
Gethsemane, through a mere delusion on his part, to ex- 
hibit, before an astonished universe, during six hours of 
inconceivable agony, a sign, a token of a truth, which there 
was no need of representing, to promote either the virtue 
or salvation of mankind. If the conviction or the impres- 
sion of this truth was necessary, yet Christ knew that un- 
numbered thousands, during four long millenniums, without 
any knowledge of his death, had been sufficiently ac- 
quainted and impressed with it, to become eminently virtu- 
ous and ultimately to ascend to heaven ; and that if he 
did not die, other men, with similar means of knowing and 
of being impressed, might do the same. When, therefore, 
he earnestly wished, if it were possible, to avoid dying, he 
yet went voluntarily and deliberately from Galilee to Jeru- 
salem, to make a most agonizing representation of a truth, 
which he knew had been sufficiently represented already 
for every purpose of virtue and salvation. 

8. This theory gives no explanation of his early death. 
Whether the sign, the token, of the truth in question was 
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necessary for the purpose of annunciation, of evidence, or 
of impression, it might have been exhibited just as clearly 
and strikingly after a ministry of forty years as of four. 
How strange then as well as how unfortunate that he was 
crucified at so untimely a period ! 

9. Christ's explanation of his own death at the sacra- 
mental supper, " This is my blood, which is shed for the 
remission of sins," is totally inconsistent with this theory. 
The phrase, " blood shed for the forgiveness of sins,'* de- 
notes blood shed to procure their forgiveness, and is most 
obviously a totally different thing from blood shed as a sign, 
a token of a previously existing willingness to forgive. 

10. The violence and ignominy of his death were in this 
case wholly unnecessary. Mankind are not so hard to be 
persuaded of the truth, which of all others they are most 
willing to believe, that even the mission, the instruction, 
and the death of the Son of God, could not convince them 
of it, unless in addition to the ordinary pains of dying, he 
consented to endure the overwhelming agonies of Calvary. 

11. The nature and degree of his sufferings, and his con- 
duct with regard to them, it leaves equally unexplsdned. 
How deep the darkness which covers the scene in Geth- 
semane ! If this long-wished for sign, this long expected 
token of the willingness of God to pardon the penitent, 
was so important as not only to be the object of anticipa- 
tion and prophecy for successive ages on earth, but to oc- 
cupy the minds of angels, to call down Jehovah from the 
upper skies, and to change forever the worship of heaven ; 
and if Jesus had nothing before him but the pains of cru- 
cifixion ; how unutterably strange and mysterious, that one 
so holy, so patient and resigned, so fearless of death, so en- 
riched by the Spirit, so blest with the Father's love and 
safe in Ids protection, so conscious of the joy set before 
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him, and so secure of rising again on the third day, from 
the mere fear of crucifixion, a death which thousands have 
met without a groan, should thrice prostrate himself in an 
agony so intense and overwhelming, as to force from him 
first the thrice-repeated cry, " If it be possible, let me not 
be crucified, as a sign, a token of thy wiUbgness to pardon 
the penitent I" and then the sweat of blood falling to the 
ground ! Whence, too, on Calvary, that anguish of the 
mind, that " travail of the soul," in suffering which the 
pdns of crucifi^on were all forgotten ? Did God inflict 
these sufferings upon him, and then forsake him, because 
at the expense of his life, he was exhibiting a sign, a token 
of the willingness of God to pardon the penitent ? and was 
this the cause why the sun withheld its wonted beams, and 
the surrounding universe heaved as with its last convul- 
sions ? 

12. It contradicts all the scriptural explanations of the 
death of Christ. Not an example can be adduced in which 
to die for another, or to die for our sins, denotes to die as 
a sign, a token of the willingness of Gt)d to forgive sin. 
The same is true of the phrases to die for the forgiveness 
of our sins, to become a sacrifice for sin, to make an atone- 
ment for sin, to die to reconcile us to God, and to bear our 
sins ; every one of which has been proved to have an ap- 
propriate technical meaning, as used by the scriptural 
writers, that of dying to procure our exemption from pun- 
ishment. When also it is said that we are justified by his 
blood ; that we are saved from wrath by his death, that 
God does not impute our trespasses to us in consequence of 
his dying for us, that in suffering for us he gave himself an 
avTiXurpov — ^a ransom in our stead ; and above all that he 
hath redeemed us from the curse of the law — (the suffer- 
ings due for its violation) by being made a curse, (i. e. 
11 
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enduring sufferings judicially inflicted) for us ; and when 
we call to mind the several residts of the preceding exam- 
ination, we cannot fail, I think, to see that the theory in 
question is not only at open war with all the explanations 
of the death of Christ contained in the Scriptures, but 
inconsistent alike with all the phenomena attending that 
event, with the exalted .character of Christ, and with the 
perfections of God. 

y. It is said that the Great End of Christ's death was 
to prove the Remrrection of the Body. 

If Christ died to prove the resurrection of the body, yet 
his death, apart from his resurrection, does not prove it. 
That he taught this doctrine is unquestionable : " Marvel 
not at this ; for tiie hour is coming, in which all who are in 
their graves shall hear the voice of the Son of Man, and 
shall come forth ; they that have done good to the resur- 
rection of life, and they that have done evil to the resur- 
rection of damnation.'* His dying as a martyr to the 
truth of this doctrine proves indeed that he was sincere in 
teaching it, but^ it does not prove that it is true, — for the 
very obvious reason that false systems of faith have often 
found their martyrs. When the Mohammedan dies fight- 
ing for his religion, is it true that there is a sensual para- 
dise to which he will find admission because he avowedly 
believes it ? or have we evidence that the polluted and 
sanguinary system of Boodh is true because the deluded 
Hindoo proves his sincerity by leaping into the Ganges, or 
throwing himself under the car of Juggernaut. Suppose 
then that Christ suffered death to prove the truth of this 
doctrine, still his death taken by itself proves nothing but 
his sincerity and his firmness. But though he thus evinced 
that he fully believed it, the question still arises, in this 
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as in every other case, Was he he not mistaken ? and the 
decision of this question will depend, not on the fact of his 
martyrdom, but on the evidence which he furnished of its 
truth. 

That the resurrection of Christ proves the doctrine of a 
general resurrection is unquestionable ; and it does so in 
the following manner. Before his death, Christ declared, 
before numerous witnesses, enemies as well as friends, that 
himself was to die and on the third day was to rise ag^. 
On this fact he staked his reputation as the Messiah the 
Son of God. He also, as we have seen, announced a gen- 
eral resurrection. Now the truth is, that Christ actually 
died upon the cross, was buried in the tomb of Joseph, 
and was raised from the dead on the third day. These 
facts we can prove by adequate evidence. But as God 
cannot lie, nor work a miracle to furnish evidence of a 
falsehood, we are sure, since Christ taught a general resur- 
rection, that it will certainly take place. 

So far is agreed on both sides. But when it is said that, 
to furnish evidence of a general resurrection, was the Great 
End of his death, we are compelled to doubt, and that for 
the following reasons : 

1. The mere fact that his death and Resurrection do 
actually furnish this evidence, is no proof whatever that to 
furnish this evidence was the end for which he died, be- 
cause, if he must die and rise again, and this, too, must 
be known to mankind, it was not in the nature of things 
possible that this evidence should not be thus furnished. 
Surely if the evidence is inherent in the event, so that the 
event cannot come to pass without furnishing the evidence, 
it does not therefore follow that to furnish the evidence was 
the great end for which the event took place. The fact, 
therefore, that the Apostles allege the resurrection , of 
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Christ, as well as his other miracles, in proof of his divine 
mission and of the general resurrection, merely proves that 
thej availed themselves of the arguments in their posses* 
sion, but in no degree whatever shows the great eni of 
Christ's suffering and death. 

If there can be a doubt on this point, it will be removed 
by taking a part of the very case in hand. When Christ 
lay dead in the tomb of Joseph, there was some reason 
why he must rise from the dead. But if he rose, his re- 
surrection would necessarily furmsh this evidence. Will 
it then be maintained that the simple fact, that his rising 
from the dead would prove a general resurrection, is the 
great reason why the Son of God was not suffered to lie 
buried in the grave until the end of the world ? If it would 
not have furnished this evidence, would he have been suf- 
fered " to see corruption," when Peter tells us " it was not 
possible that he should be holden of death ?" Was to fur- 
nish this evidence — ^and not to organize his church, to com- 
mis^on his Apostles, and then to ascend to heaven that 
there he might overrule all thmgs for the good. of his 
church — the great end of his resurrection ? If tins does 
not follow, neither does it follow that it was the great end 
of his death. 

2. The scriptural writers no where assert that Christ 
died to furnish this evidence. After his resurrection 
they appeal indeed to that event in proof of their own 
mission, and so they do to his other miracles with equal 
confidence. " Ye men of Israel,'' said Peter on the day 
of Pentecost, ^^hear these words; Jesus of Nazareth, 
a man approved of God among you by miracles, and 
wonders, and signs which God did by him in the midst of 
you, as ye yourselves also know."* It was evidence 

« Acts ii. 22, 
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which grew out of the event, but is no where mentioned as 
its cause. 

3. If Christ died to furnish evidence of the resurrection 
of the body, his death was wholly unnecessary. This will 
appear in various ways. 

Patriarchs, and prophets, and other good men, who lived 
during the first four thousand years of time, either had 
clear evidence of a general resurrection, or they had not. 
If they had, they had it without any knowledge of the 
death of Christ, and so might the rest of the world as well 
as they, and in precisely the same manner. Of course, 
his death, on this supposition, was wholly unnecessary to 
prove the resurrection, for it was proved already. If they 
had not this evidence, still many of them, particularly 
Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Job, Moses, Joshua, Samuel, Eli- 
jah, Isaiah, Daniel, and the prophets, as well as Simeon, 
Anna, and John the Baptist, were as eminently wise and 
virtuous as any of those who have it ; and in company 
with all the wise and good who lived before the death of 
Christ, as truly went to heaven as any who have lived since 
his death. Hence, those who are without this evidence 
can be as holy, and fully entitled to the divine favor, and , 
as certain of a welcome in heaven, as those who possess it ; 
and in that case, the evidence of the general resurrection 
is wholly unnecessary either for the virtue or salvation of 
mankind. Surely if, without the evidence of a resurrec- 
tion furnished by the death of Christ, we could have pos- 
sessed equal holiness, and been entitled to equal happiness, 
with Enoch and Melchizedek, with Abraham and Job, with 
Elijah and Daniel, his most important supplication, ^^ my 
Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me !" would 
not have been denied. 

But if it was necessary that this evidence should be pos- 
!!♦ 
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sessed by mankind, still it might have been furnished, and 
that in many ways, without the death of the son of God. 
The resurrection of the Body is one of the doctrines of 
the Bible and depends like every other doctrine on the 
general evidence that the Bible is the word of God. The 
question whether we have sufficient evidence of this particu- 
lar doctrine depends therefore on the more general question 
whether we have sufficient evidence of the inspiration of 
the Scriptures ; for both must stand or fall together. For 
evidence of the divine inspiration of the Scriptures, we 
look to prophecies, to miracles, and to historical testimony, 
as well as to the writings themselves. Of the miracles 
which furnish this evidence, one, and a very important one, 
is the resurrection of Christ, but it no more fully proves 
it than the miracle of the five loaves, the raising of Laza- 
rus, the gift of tongues, or the healing of the impotent man 
at the beautiful gate of the temple. Of the resurrection 
of Christ there were no eye-witnesses but the Roman 
guard, who have not left us their testimony ; and no one 
saw him after his resurrection except his personal friends. 
The eye-witnesses of these other miracles were very numer- 
ous, many of them the open enemies of Christianity, and 
the great body of them alive at the time of his death. The 
Apostles appeal to this fact with at least as strong confi- 
dence as to the resurrection of Christ : " Jesus of Naza- 
reth, a man approved of God among you, by miracles, and 
signs and wonders, which God wrought by him in the midst 
of you, as ye yourselves know.'' The earthquake at the 
time of his resurrection, and the fact that his body was miss- 
ing from the sepulchre, appear for the space of fifty days 
to have produced no efifect at Jerusalem in persuading its 
inhabitants to believe in him as the Messiah. The gift of 
ton^'ues, and the healing of the impotent man at the most 
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public gate of the temple at the hour of prayer, wrought 
in the name of Christ before assembled thousands, were 
appealed to by his Apostles as evidence of his resurrection 
and of the truth of Christianity, " Ye killed the Prince of 
life," says Peter, " whom God hath raised from the dead ; 
whereof we are witnesses ; and his name, through faith in 
his name, hath made this man strong whom ye see and 
know ; yea, the faith which is in him hath given him this 
perfect soundness in the presence of you all." After the 
evidence furnished by these two miracles, many thousands 
on the spot were converted to Christianity, but for fifty 
days the evidence furnished by Christ's resurrection did 
not convert even one. At the present time, also, we can 
prove these two miracles more directly, and at least as con- 
clusively to the infidel, as we can the resurrection of Christ. 
It may be said that the actual raising of Christ's body is 
the appropriate evidence of the doctrine of a general resur- 
rection as it furnishes an example of the fact. I answer, 
the raising of the body of Lazarus, after he had been 
dead four days, proves as fully that a dead body can be 
raised as the raising of Christ. About his actual death 
there is less dispute ; he had been longer dead, and the 
witnesses of the fact were far more numerous. It may be 
said that the case of Lazarus was a recalling to life, but 
not in the appropriate sense a resurrection — i. e. not a 
transformation of his corpse into a spiritual and glorified 
body. It is true ; and from the fact that Christ's body 
when ndsed was flesh and bones, and that he ate with his 
dbciples, it has been extensively doubted whether his body 
came forth from the tomb a spiritual and glorified body, or, 
whether, like the bodies of Enoch and Elijah, it was trans- 
figured at the time of his ascension. We can maintain, 
therefore, that in point of fact evidence at least as conclu- 
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sive of the truth of Ghristianitj, and of the doctrine of a 
resurrection, has been furnished not onlj to the men of that 
age, but to those of every subsequent period. 

But we are not compelled to maintain this position. The 
question b not, whether adequate evidence of a general 
resurrection is not furnished, but whether it could not be 
furnished without the death and resurrection of Christ ; 
and on this point there can be no doubt. John the Baptist 
was as well known by the Jewish nation as Jesus. All 
Jerusalem and Judea had gone out to the banks of the 
Jordan to hear his instructions and to be baptized. He 
was beheaded by Herod on a most public occasion, and his 
dissevered head was brought in and exhibited before the 
whole of his court, in a charger. His death was known 
throughout all Judea, and Christ knew beforehand that he 
was to die. He might, therefore, most publicly have pre- 
dicted John's death and resurrection, and staked his own 
character as the Messiah on the fulfilment of that predic- 
tion. Christ was certainly as able to raise up John as to 
raise up himself, and there would have been one most es- 
sential advantage. Those infidels, who regard the evan- 
gelists as well-meaning and honest, but deceived men, 
always insist that Christ was not dead but merely in a 
swoon when he was taken down from the cross and put into 
the sepulchre ; and that instead of being raised to life, he 
merely came to, on the first day of the week. But the 
actual decapitation of John would have left no room for 
this allegation. If then Christ, on some most public occa- 
sion, had raised up John from the dead, and he had ap- 
peared again preaching repentance, baptizing, and an- 
nouncing Jesus as " the Lamb of God, who taketh away 
the sin of the world," while the whole Jewish nation would 
have been witnesses of the astonbhing miracle, Christ 
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would have redeemed his pledge and proved the truth of 
Cfaristianitj, and in particular the doctrine of the resurrec* 
tion, by evidence which no one could possibly gainsay. 

Again. God could with perfect ease have raised up 
hundreds or thousands of his children in every generation, 
and that, too, after their bodies had seen corruption and 
begun to moulder into dust ; and when they had re-existed 
long enough on earth to establish the fact and to furnish 
the necessary evidence, could have placed them on the 
same footing with Enoch and Elijah in heaven. To do 
ih\s would have been certainly no more difficult than it will 
be to rsdse them at the last day. These men would have 
been a constant succession of living witnesses to the truth 
of this most cheering doctrine, as well as of the whole of 
Christianity. The proof would have been before our eyes 
and would have needed no help of argument, whereas, we 
are now driven to a long and laborious process of reason- 
ing to establish the fact of Christ's resurrection, before we 
can prove by it the general resurrection or the truth of 
Christianity. Surely then it was possible in either of the 
ways pointed out, that the cup of suffering should pass from 
the Son of God. His sufferings and death were absolutely 
unnecessary, as evidence at least as conclusive of the doc- 
trine of the resurrection might have been furnished, if he 
had not died. 

4. On what principle, if this be true, can we explain the 
interest felt in the deatii of Christ, both in heaven and on 
earth? What means that anxious search for ages on the 
part of angels ; that bending over, that they might look 
into the sufferings of Christ and the glory that should fol* 
low ? When the resurrection of the body was revealed to 
them by Grod, was it so incredible that they waited in mute 
suspense for the development of evidence before they would 
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believe it ? Why, too, those praises to the Lamb that was 
slain ? Had he died to redeem the bodies of the dead 
from the grave, I can see whj saints and angels should 
rejoice in this event. But he died, not to redeem, but 
merely to furnish evidence that God intended to raise 
them. Was this evidence wanting in heaven ? Are they 
so faithless in the upper world that they cannot believe the 
word and promise of Jehovah, unless it is confirmed by the 
crucifixion of hb Son, and yet, when their unbelief at 
length gave way, did they indeed break forth into one 
united song of pndse because the sanguinary demonstation 
was furnished, and they could doubt no more ? And do 
their minds so heave with rapture at the discovery of this 
evidence, that their new song of pwdse to the Lamb, who 
was slain to furnish it, must continue forever and ever ? 

How also shall we explun that unwonted meeting on the 
top of Tabor. When Enoch and Elijah had already as- 
cended to heaven, each in a spiritual and glorified body, 
and there had been presented as the first fruits of the re- 
deemer's victory over the grave ; when the patriarch of 
Uz could rejoice because after worms had devoured his 
body, still in his flesh he should see God ; when David, 
speaking in the person of Christ, could say, ^^ Thou wilt 
not leave my soul in Hades, neither wilt thou suffer thine 
Holy One to see corruption ;" and when the gracious pro- 
mise had been given to Israel by Hosea, " I will ransom 
thee from the power of the grave ; I will redeem thee from 
death : death, I will be thy plague, grave, I will be 
thy destruction ;" was it, indeed, an achievement so hard 
for the Almighty to perform, so diflScult for heaven as well 
as earth to believe, that He who spake from the over- 
shadowing cloud must come down with Moses and Elijah 
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to converse with Him who was to die upon the cross that 
he might furnish the long-wished for evidence ? 

Is this the reason why the sacred writers attached so 
much importance to the death of Christ ? Does God com- 
mend his love toward us in that while we were yet sinners 
Christ furnished evidence of the resurrection ? and could 
Paul glory in nothing but in the fact that that evidence was 
furnished ? Why also these peculiar titles which no one 
else can claim ? Do lambs reason and furnish evidence ; — 
lambs that are slsdn, and by means of their blood ; and, 
when they have done it, do we say that they have re- 
deemed us ; and does evidence of the resurrection " take 
away the sin of the world ?" By discovering this evidence 
to us, does Christ save us from wrath, and hence gain the 
title of the Saviour of the world ? Was the curse of the 
law that state of doubt and uncertainty from which he re. 
deemed us by proving that God would raise the dead ? 
And did he say to his weeping disciples around the sacra, 
mental board, " This is my blood of the new dispensation 
which is shed for many, to prove the resurrection of the 
body ?" 

6. On this supposition, why did he die so early in his 
ministry ? His ministry, as we have seen, continued only 
three years and a half, and closed with his death ; for after 
his resurrection, though he appeared in various instances 
to his disciples, yet he wrought no miracles, and communi- 
cated no instructions to the people at large and almost 
none even to his disciples — expressly reserving this oflSce 
to the Comforter, whom he would send from the Father. 
But surely he whose motto it was, " I must be about my 
Father's business" — " I must work the work of him who 
sent me while it is day ;" he who spent life in going about 
doing good, was not so soon wearied out by communicating 
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instructions fresh from heaven, and working miracles of 
mercy, that in three years he wished to leave off and die. 
Would not even one of us, imperfect as we are, if we could 
possess the same wisdom, and exert the same power, be 
^willing to spend a far longer period in restoring the sick 
and the distracted, the deaf, the maimed and the blind, in 
raising the dead, and in imparting that truth which would 
prepare our fellow-men for heaven. How then could he 
say the night before his death, ^^ Father, I have glorified 
thee on earth ; I have finished the work which thou gavest 
me to do ;" or on the Cross, " It is finished," when not a 
syllable of the New Testament was writton, and but a 
small part of it communicated. Surely he might have 
died, if die he must to furnish evidence, at the age of 
seventy ; and if, too, he must be crucified for that purpose, 
he might have been crucified then. The death of a man 
of seventy, who is crucified, can be as certain, and it is at 
least as great a miracle to raise him to life, and therefore 
furnishes as strong evidence of that which he died to prove, 
as if he were only thirty-five. 

6. On this supposition, what is the meaning of the scene 
in Gethsemane. The death of the cross was not a new 
and surprizing subject. It had been prophesied for four 
thousand years ; it had been the familiar subject of his 
contemplation through life, it was the very death which he 
came into the world to suflFer, which he went from Galilee 
to Jerusalem on purpose to sufiFer, which he had just insti- 
tuted the sacramental supper to commemorate, and con- 
cerning which he had just said, ^^ I have a baptism where- 
with to be baptized, and how am I straitened till it be 
accomplished." His conduct in the garden surely was not 
owing to weakness, or an effeminate fear of death. It was 
not owing to his mistake in apprehending the sufferings of 
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the ensuing day to be inconceivably more distressing than 
they actually proved. All he had to do was to be known 
to die, and then to come to life, in order to prove the truth 
of Christianity or the doctrine of the resurrection. Why 
then, when he was without sin, and had the Spirit without 
measure, and possessed an understanding so powerful, and 
a knowledge of the divine purposes so extensive, and such 
testimonials of the Father's love ; when in him dwelt all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily ; when a little before on 
Mount Tabor he had met not only Moses and Elijah, but 
the Father of glory on the subject of this very death, and 
there had been transfigured and appeared in the glory of 
heaven ; when all heaven was waiting in earnest expecta- 
tion to see evidence either of the truth of Christianity, or 
of the doctrine of the Eesurrection furnished to mankind 
by his death, and were all preparing to re-tune their harps 
for that " new song," which was forever to commemorate 
the achievement of furnishing this evidence ; and when he 
knew that he should come to life in three days ; why, I ask, 
in the name of sober reason, why this overwhelming horror 
and amazement ; why this thrice repeated cry of anguish 
with the face upon the ground, " my Father, if it be pos- 
sible let this cup pass from me ;*' why that inefiable agony 
and sweat of blood, which forced an angel down from 
heaven to comfort and sustiun the holy Sufferer ? Ah ! 
was it that he found mere bodily suffering so much that in 
these circumstances he could not go through with what he 
had undertaken ; and with all these helps to sustain him 
did he, indeed, through the fear of mere death, cry out 
thrice, " my Father ! if it be possible, let me not be 
crucified, and then rise from the dead, to prove the doc- 
trine of the Resurrection?" With all these helps and 
supports was he thus overwhelmed, when Peter and Paul, 
12 
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with scarcely one of them, and with no expectation of ris- 
ing again on the third day, met the very same death with 
tranquillity and even with triumph ? 

7. Why, if this theory be true, was his death violent 
and ignominious 7 The argument is this : That the nuracle 
of coming back to life after he was actually dead and 
known to be dead, proves the doctrine of the resurrection. 
But there are other modes of dying, and of being certainly 
known to be dead, besides crucifixion. * Death is not so 
difficult an achievement in this dying world, that one must 
resort to a violent, ignominious and excruciating death, in 
order to die. And when one is really dead, the fact is so 
far from being a difficult .one to prove, that it proves itself. 
The man who dies of a fever, in a few days is as certainly 
known to be dead, as if he had died upon the cross. The 
infamy, the violence, the tortures, do not add an iota to the 
certainty of the fact. It is also as great a miracle to be 
raised from the dead, when one is dead in one way, as in 
another. The raising of Lazarus, after he had been dead 
four days, was as direct an exertion of the power of God, 
AS it would have been if he had been crucified. The vio- 
lence and the torture of the death of Jesus were therefore 
needless, and the infamy was even worse ; for his cross was 
to the Jews " a stumbling-block," and to the Greeks " fool- 
ishness ;" and the former, we have seen, have ever re- 
proached Christianity by denominating it, " The religion of 
him who was hanged." Yet all this infamy, and violence, 
and torture, so useless as to the purpose for which he died, 
so injurious to the extension of his religion, and so distress- 
ing to the Saviour himself, we are told by Peter, were only 
^^ what the himd and the counsel of God had determined 
before to be done." 

Had Christ publicly predicted his own death as destined 
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certainly to occur on a given day and in a given place, and 
his resurrection on a given number of days or weeks after- 
wards ; had he actually died when the given day arrived, 
and remained dead the specified time, and at the close of 
it had he returned to life, the attention of numberless wit- 
nesses would have been excited, and the &ct of his being 
dead could have been as fully determined as it can now 
be ; and by his appearing alive in the midst of his enemies 
for months or years afterwards^ the evidence of his resur- 
rection would have been far more clear and palpable than 
it is at present. The whole scene of shame and anguish 
through which he passed in the councitroom of the San- 
hedrim, in the palace of Herod, in the hall of Pilate, and 
on Calvary — ^the buffeting, the spitting in the face, the 
smiting on the cheek with the palms of the hands, the 
scourging, the crowning with thorns, the bearing of the 
cross, the percmg of his hands and his feet with the nails, 
the racking of his frame, and his public infamous death as 
a malefactor between two thieves, though appointed by 
God, and distinctiy predicted by Isaiah, were only so much 
unnecessary torment ; doing no good to mankind, not in the 
least increasing the evidence which he was aiming to fur- 
nish, and answering no purpose whatever except to inflict 
extreme and useless misery on One who was perfectly inno- 
cent and holy, and concerning whom God the Father twice 
said in an audible voice from heaven, " This is my beloved 
Son in whom I am well pleased.*' In tiie view of such a 
Statement we inquire, in the language of Nicodemus, 
*> How can these things be V* 

8. How also, if this scheme be true, shdl we explain 
the circumstances of his death. Was the unchangeable 
Jehovah, who a little while before had manifested on Mount 
Tabor such high approbation of his conduct, and of ^^ the 
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death wMch he was to accomplish at Jerusalem/' wliDe it 
was only in prospect, so soon changed in his feelings, and 
displeased with him when that death was actually taking 
place ? No mental sufferings on the cross could make Ms 
rising from the dead a greater miracle, or furnish stronger 
evidence of the resurrection of the body. Why then did 
" it please Jehovah to bruise him/' " to put him to grief/' 
and " to lay on him the iniquities of us all V^ Why did 
be hide his face from him and compel nim to exclaim 
"Why hast thou forsaken me?" when he was merely 
dying to prove the resurrection of the dead, and when he 
merited as well as needed his presence and his love more 
than at any other period of his existence ? Is this the 
manner in which God treats his most faithful servants in 
the hour of their extremity ? And should yoo ask Ste- 
]^en, or Paul^ or the great cloud of martyrs who are now 
on high, whether they were thus forsaken ? would they 
answer. Yes ? Had the sun, also^ as he rolled around thia 
world of carnage for four thousand years, been so little 
used to scenes of horror, that he must hide bis face be- 
cause he could not look down on one who was dying te 
prove the doctrine of the resurrection ? Had the earth 
drunk in so little murdered bloody " from the days of righ^ 
teous Abel to the days of Zecbariah^ the son of Baracbiah/* 
that she, too, must quake at such a spectacle ? and the 
rery captives of the tomb start from their iron sleep, and 
break their fetters and their prison t 

9, On this supporition, why was Christ seen so rarely 
after his resurrection ; and why, also, merely by his friends. 
If the fact, that he was to die in order to furnish evidence 
of the doctrine of the resurrection, had been divinely ap, 
pointed, and long and often predicted, and eagerly exr 
pected and desired both in heaven and on earth, and had 
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occasioned the vision of glory on Tabor, and the scene of 
horror in Gethsemane, and the scene of universal convul- 
sion, of darkness and of death on Calvary, surely it be.* 
hoved him to render this evidence as irresistible and over 
whelming as it could be made. Yet, during the forty days 
of his residence on earth after his resurrection, he chiefly 
kept himself aloof even from his disciples, and was not 
eeen by one of his enemies* The greater part of this 
period he was, — we know not where, — and only appeared, 
as we have already seen, ten times — five on the day of his 
resurrection, and five more during the thirty-nine following 
days of his continuance on earth. . Of these ten instances, 
three were to solitary individuals — ^to Mary Magdalene, to 
Peter, and to James ; two were to two individuals together 
— the first to Mary Magdalene and the other Mary, and 
the second to Cleopas and his companion, on the way to 
Emmaus ; three were to the eleven ; one was to more than 
five hundred at once ; and one to the eleven Apostles cer- 
tainly, and perhaps to others. But in no one of these in- 
stances were any of the enemies of Christianity, or any 
except his avowed followers present. But if to furnish 
evidence of the truth of Christianity, or of the doctrine of 
the resurrection, was the great object for which he died 
and rose again, why did he not, as he was personally known 
to almost all the populaUon of Jerusalem, as well as to the 
Sanhedrim, why did he not go into the city, and exhibit 
himself publicly in the temple, and to all the inhabitants. 
He knew the pretence of the Jews, that his disciples had 
come by night and stolen his body away while the guard 
were asleep. How easy would it have been to put down 
this falsehood, by his appearing day after day before the 
whole multitude, and thus enabling his Apostles to turn to 
him and say, " Behold Jbsus of Nazareth whom ye cruci- 
12* 
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fied, whom God hath nused from the dead !" What sensa- 
tions would this have excited throughout Jerusalem ; where 
would his enemies have hid themselves ; and what would have 
become of the story that his disciples stole away his body. 
What would have been the excitement on the day of Pen- 
tecost, if, instead of Peter relating the story of his resur- 
rection, he had come himself to the beautiful gate of the 
temple, and there had said to the countless thousands, as 
he said to Thomas, ^^ Behold my hands and my feet : see, 
here are the prints of the nails." He foreknew, or, if he 
did not, the Father foreknew, that tfie fact of his resurrec- 
tion would be questioned by infidels in every age, on this 
very ground, that he never was seen except by his personal 
friends. Why then, if furnishing evidence was the moving 
spring of this astonishing event, why did he not, when it 
was a thing so easy, furnish evidence of bis resurrection, 
which would have banished every doubt, and hushed skep- 
ticism into perpetual silence. Never had any one the staff 
in his own hand so emphatically as Christ had after his 
resurrection ; and if to furnish evidence of that resurrec- 
tion, and thereby of the truth of Christianity, or the doc- 
trine of a general resurrection, was the great point at 
which he was aiming, he was guilty of an extreme over- 
sight, a palpable folly in his mode of using it, which I hope 
the advocates of this theory, even those who regard him 
as " a fallible, peccable man," will not impute to Him, who, 
for some reason or other, was called, not only the Son op 
God, and the Saviour of the world, but The Word, 

WHO WAS IN THE BEGINNING WITH GOD, AND WAS GOD. 

10. We object to this theory, that it contravenes all the 
language of the Scriptures concerning the death of Christ. 
If the phrase, to die for us, might possibly have included 
within its largest meaning, to die in order to furnish us with 
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evidence of the resurrection of the body, yet an adduction 
of all the instances in which it occurs, proves that accord- 
ing to its settled uniform use by the scriptural writers, it has 
in fact no such meaning. But the phrase, dying for our 
sins, will admit of no such interpretation. Surely the great 
sin of man was not the want of evidence of the resurrec- 
tion. Still less, if possible, can we force this meaning on 
3the phrase, dying for the forgiveness of our sins. Did God 
refuse to forgive mankind because they had not been fur- 
nished with adequate evidence of the resurrection of the 
dead. What shall we say then of his dying as a sin offer- 
ing ? Was the lamb for a sin-oiTering daily sacrificed that 
he might come to life again, and thus furnish evidence that 
God could raise the dead ? What of his dying as an atone- 
ment for sin ? Were the demands of the law satisfied and 
the sins of mankind forgiven in consequence of the discov- 
ery of evidence ? Did God refuse to be reconciled to men, 
in consequence of their ignorance of this doctrine ? Does 
furnishing evidence mean the same thing as bearing our 
sins in his own body on the tree ? Was ignorance of the 
resurrection what the Apostie meant by the curse of the 
law, the penalty which it threatens to transgression ? and 
did he redeem us from the curse of the law by proving the 
resurrection of the body ? Until we are prepared to admit 
that the language of the Scriptures can mean any thing, 
and every thing, and nothing ; it is impossible for us to 
believe that to furnish evidence of a general resurrection 
was the great end of the Redeemer's death. 

VI. It is said that the Great End of the death of Christ 
was to prove the truth of Christianity. Against this 
scheme I should allege the following objections : 

1. It is highly derogatory to the character of God. It 
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supposes that the all-wise God, when he communicates a 
religion to mankind, cannot eyince the truth or the divine 
origin of that religion, unless he gives his only begotten 
Son to die to prove its authenticity. Yet men, when they 
utter truth to each other, are not obliged to suffer martyr* 
dom in order to evince that truth ; and when they send 
messengers to each other, these messengers are not obliged 
to die in order to furnish evidence of their mission. Were 
this the case, God would have less power and less wisdom 
than man. 

2. It contradicts known facts. God made revelations of 
his will to the patriarchs, and furnished them with evir 
dence that the revelations came from himself, without com* 
missioning some one to die, in order to prove their divine 
origin. He also communicated a new reli^on to the Isra- 
elites by Moses, and was able to evince its truth and its 
authenticity, without the crucifixion of his Son, or even 
that of Moses or Aaron. In the same way, therefore, as 
well as in many other ways, he might have proved the truth 
of Christianity, and the divine mission of his Son, without 
subjecting him to an ignominious and excruciating death. 
The resurrection of John the Baptist or of Stephen, or 
any other miracle equally great and surprising, if wrought 
in attestation of the truth of Christianity, would have been 
equally conclusive evidence of its truth, with the death and 
resurrection of Christ. Why, then, when the beloved Son 
of God, who was " holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate 
from sinners," cried out in his agony, " my Father, if it 
be possible, let this cup pass from me !" — was not his most 
earnest prayer heard and answered ? Was the import of 
that prayer, "If it be possible to prove the* truth of the 
religion which I have taught, without my crucifixion, let 
me not be crucified ?" 
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3. The death of Christ apart from his resurrection, does 
not prove the truth of Christianity, but merely his own in- 
tegrity, Christ also never mentions his own death as evi- 
dence of the truth of his religion. He often appealed to 
the prophecies, to his own miracles, to the testimony of 
the Father, to his knowledge of the heart, and to the evi- 
dence inherent in his instructions, as conclusive proof that 
his religion is divine, but never announced the fact that he 
should suffer death to furnish additional evidence. The 
Apostles are equally silent on this head, and their uniform 
language, with regard to the object of his death proves 
that this idea never entered their minds. And with regard 
to his resurrection, conscious that the Jews had not seen 
him after it took place, they allege the many " miracles, 
signs, and wonders," which he had wrought before their 
eyes, the gift of tongues, and their own miracles which 
they were daily working, as evidence that he was risen, and 
that he was the Messiah.* 

4. On this supposition, his death occurred at a most un- 
fortunate period. No part of the New Testament then 
existed, or for a considerable number of years afterwards, 
and a large part had not been even orally communicated 
to the Apostles. Christianity, as a system of truths, did 
not exist, except in the imperfect and uncertain recollec- 
tions of the Apostles. All the facts and truths which they 
had forgotten, as well as all which had not been communi- 
cated were lost by his death. The only hope that the 
former would be recovered, depended on the declaration of 
Christ, " When He, the Spirit of truth is come, he shall 
bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have 



4f The reader is referred to the remarks on the preceding theory as equal* 
\y applicable to this. 
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add unto you ;*' and the only hope that the latter would 
ever be known, depended on the similar declaration, " I 
have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cimnot bear 
them now. Howbeit, when He, the Spirit of truth, is 
come, he will guide you into all the truth. He shall re- 
ceive of mine, and shall show it unto you." If, then, 
Christ died to prove the truth of Christianity, why did he 
not defer it until Christianity existed, until his disciples were 
able to bear the communication of it from his lips — until it 
was all communicated and written down, and the New Tes- 
tament completed under his own hand and seal. Had this 
been done, and had Jesus taken the volume thus finished, 
and declared, " I am now going to die, in order to prove 
the truth of this volume," the transaction would have had 
something in it definite and palpable. But what was the 
identical thing then exkting, which his death proved to be 
true ? Was it the collections of facts and sentiments which 
the Apostles recollected, or was it those which they had 
forgotten, and which the Holy Spirit was to bring to their 
remembrance, or was it the farther collection which they 
could not bear while Christ was living, and which the Holy 
Spirit was first to communicate ? 

6. This scheme will not satisfactorily account for the 
high importance imputed to the death of Christ both in 
heaven and on earth. When the angels knew that God 
could work any possible miracle, to evince the divine mis- 
sion of his Son, and the truth of his religion, could they 
have been so anxious to look into the sufierings of Christ, if 
the great object of his death had been to furnish evidence 
which might have been as fully furnished if it had never 
taken place ? Was the convocation on Tabor summoned 
merely to consult and decide on the best mode of furnish- 
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ing evidence ? Was it because ten thousand times ten 
thousand and thousands of thousands of angels, and the 
four living ones, and the four and twenty elders regarded 
it as 80 difficult an achievement to furnish adequate evi- 
dence of the truth of Christianity, so far beyond the reach 
of any other miracle which Almighty God could work, 
that, when they saw it accomplished by the death of 
Christ, they broke out enraptured into that New Song, 
which has often but erroneously been called the Song of 
Redeeming Love, but which should be called the Song of 
Demonstration, and did they say, " Worthy is the Lamb, 
who was slain to prove the truth of Christianity, to receive 
honour, and glory, and blessing ?" 

6. If this be true, what obligations did the ancient 
saints owe to the Saviour. They lived, and served God, 
and died, and ascended to heaven, without this evidence. 
If, then, we admit, that to redeem, means the same thing 
as, to furnish evidence of the truth ^f Christianity, still 
they were not redeemed, for they had arrived in heaven 
before the evidence was furnished. How then could they 
unite in the ascription, " Thou art worthy, for thou hast 
redeemed us to God by thy blood ?" Again : If this was 
the salvation efiected by Christ, as they were saved without 
the knowledge of the evidence which he furnished, Christ 
was in no sense of the word their Saviour ; and if they 
were saved without Christ, so might we have been as well 
as they, and so might all mankind. There is therefore 
salvation in another than he ; and there is some other name 
given under heaven among men, whereby they may be 
saved. The death of Christ, therefore, unless we blasphe- 
mously suppose it to have been the result of wanton and 
unparalleled cruelty, was founded on a mistake, and his 
whole mission was the result of a very doubtful necessity. 
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7. We cannot in this way explain any of the titles which 
are given him in consequence of his mediatorial work. 
Why did Christ merit the title of " The Lamb," " The 
Lamb slain," and " The Lamb of God." Is it the office of 
a lamb to demonstrate ? Christ resembled a lamb, in that 
he was innocent, gentle, patient under sufferings, and in 
being slain as a sacrifice, but surely not in furnishing evi- 
dence. Neither is evidence the same thing with salvationi, 
redemption or deliverance from wrath. 

8. This theory furnishes a totally different explanation 
of this event from that officially assigned by Christ himself 
when he instituted the Eucharist : " This is my blood, 
which is shed for the remission of sins." Sins are positive 
transgressions of the law of God, and the forgiveness of 
them is the remission of their punishment. No torture of 
language, therefore, can make the forgiveness of sins the 
same with evidence of the truth of Christianity. The sins 
of men are not owing, solely nor chiefly, to want of evi- 
dence ; nor has the evidence, which the death of Christ 
actually furnished, put a stop to sin. This theory cannot 
therefore be true, unless Christ himself was mistaken. 

9. It gives no adequate explanation of his sufferings in 
the garden. Why must that agony exist at all ? It did 
not augment the evidence of Christianity, and we hear of 
no similar event in the annals of martyrdom. Why, still 
more, must it rise to the hazard of life ? If it was proper 
for him to go deliberately and die, merely to prove the 
truth of his religion, then his conduct was wholly approved 
by God ; and he had no sufferings to endure but sufferings 
of the body. It was then the mere dread of bodily pain 
which led him thrice in deep prostration to pray that the 
cup might pass from him, which occasioned the sweat of 
blood, and made him need the presence of the sustaining 
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angel. And when he enjoyed the highest love of the 
Father, and had the Sfarit without measure, and was to 
remain dead but three days, and then was to leave the 
grave in triumph ; when he was to redeem and to save the 
world by furnishing evidence of the truth of his religion, 
and in forty days was to ascend to heaven and sit down on 
the right hand of God, it was simply the fear of dying 
which led him, unlike thousands of his followers, to shrink 
from that martyrdom which he came into the world to 
suffer. 

10. The scene on Calvary, also, is a mystery equally 
inexplicable. As God approved of the purpose of his 
death, and he suffered, not in our stead, but to furnish 
evidence, no anger of God against our sins was manifested 
in his sufferings. God, therefore, did not lay on him the 
iniquities of us all, and it did not please Jehovah to bruise 
him and put him to grief. The darkness of the sun, too, 
at the time of the full moon, was doubtless owing to an 
ordinary eclipse ; the earthquake was an accidental cir- 
cumstance ; and the evangelist was mistaken in supposing 
that many of the dead came forth from their sepulchres ! 

11. The whole conduct of Christ after his resurrection 
proves that this theory is erroneous ;* and there is no one 
of the phrases employed by the Scriptural writers to 
account for his deadi by which it is not explicitly contra< 
dicted.f 

As an appendage to this part of the subject, it is proper 
here to add, in the language of another, that " many," 
who reject the Atonement, ^' are dissatisfied with all these 

* See the 9th head of the last general division. 

t See the 10th head of the same. The argument in each case is applica- 
ble herC} but to avoid repetition is omitted. 
13 
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explanations, and thmk that the Scriptures ascribe tbe re- 
miancm of una to Christ's death, with an emphasos so 
peculiar^ that thej ought to conoder that ev^t as having 
a special mfluence in Tennmng punislunent, as a eonditiim 
or method of pardon, without irhich repentanee would n<^ 
avail us, at leut to that e^diaiit which is now promised in 
theGospeL"* 

It will prdbably be thought, that this scheme d explwi- 
ing the death of Christ, as it aa embraced ]>j many, should 
like the preceding ones, be subjected to a minute examini^ 
iioQ. To dedine doing this is ihe rosidt, not of choice, 
but of necessity. Were it fidly bodied fcnrth^ so as to be 
tang^Ue or even visible, it would be numbered as a seventii 
Uieory, and carefully investigatedr But when it is sud 
thai without the ^eath of Christ as a condition or method 
of pardon^ repentance would not avidl us in procuring it, 
at least to that extent which is now promised in the Gos^ 
pel, we are at a loss how to interpret the language, and 
we look for additional information on the following points : 

1. Is it intended that repentance by itself would procure 
us an inferior Idnd of pardon less advantageous than that 
now promised; or tibat it would avail us to a certain 
degree in procuring that now promised, but not alto* 
gether ; or that it actually procures the pardon of a certain 
portion of our sins, but not of the remainder t 

2. To what kind of pardon, on the first supposition ; to 
what degree, on the second ; and to how great a part of it, 
on the third ; would repentance aviul us, without the death 
of Christ ? 

3. On whi^ grounds would repentance avail us, to thi^ 
kind ; J;hat degree ; or that portion ? 

* Rev. Dr. Channing's Sermon at the Ordination of Rev. Jared Sparka. 
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4. Why womld not repentance aldo avail us eiiiier to the 
higher kind ; or altogether ; or to procure the remainder ? 

5. On what grounds does the death of Christ avail us in 
thus effecting what mere Repentance could not avail ? ' Is 
it directly, as obedience, or suffering ; or indirectly, as it 
leads us by its moral influence to a higher kind of repent- 
ance ? 

6. What is the fi^cific difference between those two 
kinds, or degrees, or portions of our pardon ? 

. 7. On the third (Opposition, why cannot the death of 
Christ, alone and of itself, avail us in procuring also that 
part of our pardon, which repentance avails us to procure ? 

& What passages of Scripture speak of such an inferi<H^ 
kind of pardon; or of the degree to which repentance 
avttls us ; or of the portion of our sins for which it b suf- 
ficient ! 

9* In what passs^es of Scripture is the death of Christ 
spoken of as procuring a higher kind of pardon ; or as 
eking out our pardon, by aviuling us to an extent to which 
repentance could not avail us ? Is it said by the Saviour, 
^^ This is my Mood of the New Testament, which is^ shed 
to procure a better kind of pardon than that which repent- 
ance would procure ;"— or by Paul, " Christ hath fully 
availed to redeem us from the curse of the law, when re- 
pentance codd avail us only in part ;" or by John, " The 
blood of Christ eleanseth^— not from all sin, butr— ^rom 
those more heinous sins, which could not be washed away 
by the tears of repentance ? 

Until these points are distincdy stated, it is not possible 
to conjecture what the theory is, nor of course, by com- 
paring with the word of God, to learn whether it is true 
or false. This is the only reason, why a more mmute and 
marked attention is not paid to what, if fully conceived 
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and fully stated, might have proved an additional explana- 
tion of this most wonderful event 

Thus have I endeavoured to examine the various theo- 
ries devised to account for the death of Christ bj those 
-who insist that mankind need no expiatory sacrifice to save 
tiiem from punishment. As they have successively passed 
in review before us, it has appeared, if I nustake not, tiiat 
each one of them is utterly inconsistent not only with rea- 
son, but with the known phenomena attending the event, 
and with the plsun explanations ^ven of it in the Scrip- 
kires. On this point, however, as well as on every other 
connected with reli^on, it is at once your privilege and 
your duty, not, as in the days of types and shadows, to 
learn from those who minister at the altar, what you musi 
believe and do, but to come in person to the tabernacle of 
the testimony, and hear for yourselves the vcnce of Him 
who dwells therein. What that voice utters is distinct, 
and uniform, and level to the comprehension of those to 
whom it speaks. Listen to it, then, with attention and 
candor — with humility and contrition, and you will not err. 

In completing the plan originally proposed, you may 
perhaps expect, as the opinions of tiiose who receive the 
doctrine of the Atonement are on various points discor- 
dant, that their several systems should be separately stated 
and examined. These differences of opinion, however, 
are rather circumstantial than essential ; and it is the 
design of these discourses, not to combat any one class of 
opinions, nor to defend any other, but simply to answer 
the question, Why did Jems the Messiah die upon the 
Cross f All that now remains, therefore, is — to state what 
is regarded as the scriptural doctrine of Atonement, and 
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then to compare it with the series of facts already recited, 
and with the plain declarations of the Word of God. 

Atonement is a word of extensive import, and needs to 
be explained. 

Wherever one individual has a claim on another, the lat- 
ter owes the first a corresponding duty. This duty may be 
either performed or not performed. If it is performed, the 
^aim is discharged. If it is not performed, the failure 
either does not involve blame, or it does. If it does not in* 
volve blame, it is owing to some circumstance not original- 
ly contemplated, which, either for a time or permanently^ 
renders it wrong for the one party to enforce the claim, 
-and right for the other not to perform the 4uty. For such 
a failure, the party who originally owed the duty, need do 
nothing but flhow an excuse, viz. the circumstance which 
removes blame from the failure.* 

If the failure does involve blame, an injury is done to 
him whos6 claim has not been satisfied. For this injury, 
a full and entire reparation is due ; something which shall 
make full amends to the party injured, and leave him in as 
-good a condition, as if the duty had been exactly performed. 

There are injuries for which it is possible to make ade- 
quate reparation^ — such as the non-payment of a debt, or 
tiie non-rendi^on of a service when due; and others for 
which it is not possible to mtfke such reparation — such as 
the transgression of a law. In cases of injury, the of- 
fended party has the same right to enforce reparation 
-where it can be made, as he had before the injury to 
enforce the ori^nal claim. In cases where no adequate 
reparation can be made, if the offended party sustain 

* Tlus it the only proper osc of the word esceu$e; for plainly that and 
that only is an excuse which excuses or frees from Mame, A bad excuse} 
therefore, is no excuse. 
13* 
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towards the offender the relation of a ruler to a suhject, 
and the injury done is the transgression of a law, he has a 
right to inflict such an amount of suffering, as will be a 
just and adequate expression of his anger for the injury 
done. Where reparation can be made, the offender also is 
as much bound to make it as he was to perform the original 
duty ; and where it cannot be made, if the offended has a 
right to inflict suffering, the offender is equally bound to 
submit to that suffering. 

The kinds of treatment, which the oflfended party may 
adopt towards the offender, are various. He may strictly 
enforce reparation, in a case where reparation is possible ; 
or, where it is not, and the right to inflict suffering exists, 
may inflict suffering, until his displeasure for the injury is 
adequately expressed. Or he may, without either repara- 
tion or infliction of suffering, treat the offender as if he had 
done him no injury ; and thus, without any ground or con- 
sideration, relinquish both the right to reparation, and the 
ori^nal claim. Or, in consequence of something done or 
suffered, in behalf of the offender, which, either condition- 
ally or unconditionally, he consents to regard as an ade- 
quate reparation, or an adequate mamfestation of displea- 
sure, for the injury sustmed ; he may forgive the offend- 
er, and treat him as if he had not fidled to perform the 
given duty. If the agreement to receive the thing done 
or suffered, as an adequate reparation, or an adequate 
mamfestation of displeasure, for the injury, be uncondi- 
tional, the offended party is bound to forgive the offender, 
and treat him as if he had not offended. If it be condi- 
tional, this obligation does not commence until the condi- 
tion is complied with. 

These remarks will serve to explun the general meaning 
of the word Atonement. An Atonement is the gbound 
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OF FORGIVING AN INJURY. By an injury, is here intended, 
a blame-worthy failure of a duty. The atonement is in all 
cases something done or suflFered, either by the oflfender, 
or a third party in his behalf. If it is something done, the 
offended consents to receive it as an adequate reparation, 
and if suffered, as an adequate expression of his displeasure, 
for the injury. The effect of it is, where it is unconditional, 
or the condition is fully complied with, to take from the 
offended party the right either to enforce reparation or to ^ 
inflict suffering. 

What the ground of forgiveness is, will usually depend 
on the nature of the injury. The non-payment of a debt, 
or the non-rendition of a service which is due, is an injury 
for which the subsequent reparation of the loss sustained, 
either by the offender or a third party, is an atonement. 
The disobedience of a child is an injury to the parent. If 
the child humbles himself, and confesses his fault, the pa- 
rent may consent to regard such humiliation and confession 
as an atonement. Strictly speaking, however, it is not an 
atonement, because there is neither reparation nor mani- 
festation of displeasure, for the injury received ; yet the 
parent treats the child as if it were. 

Disobedience to a law is an injury to the lawgiver, as it 
is both a denial and a defiance of his authority. That au- 
thority is supported either by uniform obedience, or by 
punishment. Punishment is the infliction of suffering for 
disobedience. If wisely appointed, it is an adequate ex- 
pression of the lawgiver's displeasure against transgression. 
By showing practically that the way of transgressors is 
hard, it is designed fo support the authority of the law and 
secure obedience. 

In cases of transgression, atonement takes the place of 
punishment. If the punishment merited be substantial 
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suffering, atonement cannot be made by the offender him- 
self. Ho cannot make it by future obedience, for that he 
is bound to render without any reference to past trans- 
gressions, merely to satisfy the future demands of the law. 
He cannot make it, by enduring a less degree of suffering 
than the threatened penalty, for that would not be an ade- 
quate expression of the lawgiver's displeasure ; nor by en- 
during a greater degree, for when he has endured a degree 
of suffering equal to the penalty, the claims of the law are 
satisfied, and any farther infliction is unjust. In every 
such case, therefore, atonement, if made at all, must be 
made by a third person. 

Where the transgression is malum in se^ or a moral evil^ 
and the punishment merited is substantial suffering, atone- 
ment cannot be made by a third person, except by the in- 
fliction of suffering. It cannot be made, either by the 
payment of money, or the rendition of service. If we ad- 
mit that murder ought to be punished with death as an 
adequate expression of the displeasure of the lawgiver 
against this crime, and an adequate security against its 
perpetration, to receive the payment of any amount of 
money, or the rendition of any service, from a third person 
in behalf of the murderer, as an atonement for his murder, 
is to declare that the given sum or service is a reparation 
for the injury, and an adequate security against the perpe- 
tration of murder, which would be false. In every such 
case, therefore, if atonement is to be made at all, it must 
not only be made by a third person, but it must be made 
by the infliction of substantial suffering on the third person, 
as a substitute for the punishment of the transgressor. 

To render the atonement adequate, the suffering ihns 
inflicted on the third person need not, of course, be exactly 
the same in kind, or equal in degree, with that which would 
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have been infficted on the transgressor as a punishment. 
The kind of suflfering may be different ; for, if two kinds 
of suffering are equal in degree, they equally answer the 
end in view. The degree of suflfering necessary to render 
the atonement adequate, will depend on the comparative 
importance of the third person and the transgressor, in the 
view of the subjects at large ; and may be, in diflFerent 
cases, greater, equal, or less than that threatened in the 
penalty. All that is necessary to render the atonement 
adequate, is this, — that the suflfering inflicted be seen to be 
as full an expression of the lawgiver's displeasure against 
the oflfence, or as decisive evidence of his determination to 
support his law, as would have been furnished by the ac- 
tual punishment of the transgressor. When this is done, 
the whole design of punishment is fully answered ; and, 
with perfect safety to the authority of the law, the trans- 
gressor may go unpunished. Such an atonement, however, 
in order to be just, must be voluntary on the part of the 
third person ; and in order to be valid, must be consented 
to by the lawgiver. 

If the suflfering inflicted on the third person be the spe- 
cific suflfering, that is, the same both in kind and degree, 
with that which would have been inflicted on the trans- 
gressor, not only are the suflferings of the third person a 
substitute for the suflferings of the transgressor, but the 
third person himself is, in the strictest sense of the word, 
a substitute for the transgressor. In other words, while 
making atonement, he takes the identical place which the 
transgressor would have occupied while being punished. 
K the suflferings of the third person are diflferent in kind 
or degree from those which would otherwise have been in- 
flicted on the transgressor, — though the third person is not 
strictly speaking the substitute of the transgressor, as he 
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does not while suffering take his precise place, — ^yet the 
sufferings of the third person are a substitute for the suffer* 
ings of the transgressor. In every case of atonement, 
therefore, the sufferings of the third person are a substitute 
for the transgressor's sufferings ; and where the former are 
specifically the sune in kind and degree as the latter, the 
third person himself is also, in &e strictest sense, the sub- 
stitute of the transgressor. 

If the atonement be attended with no conditions, the 
transgressor's liability to punishment ceases as soon as it is 
made. If it be attemled with any condition, that condition 
also must be complied with, before it can cease. Thus, if 
a third party receive on himself an adequate manifestation 
of the sovereign's displeasure for the desertion of an oSr 
cer to the enemy, on tiie condition, that, if the deserter 
will within one year return to his allegiance, he shall be 
fully pardoned ; if the deserter does not return to his alle- 
giance, his liability to punishment, thou^ suspended dur^ 
ing the year, does not cease at ail, and he is not entitied 
to for^veness. 

Adequate Atonement for a moral transgresdon, is there- 
fore 8uch a degree of sufferinff^ inflicted on a third per-' 
son^ with hie consent^ as ehall he an adequate expression 
of the lawgiver^ $ diq)leamre against the transgressor^ and 
thus a substitute for his punishment j or the ground of his 
forgiveness. 

These remarks are explanatory of the Doctrine ot 
Atonembnt by thb death of Jesus Christ. That 
doctrine supposes the following points : 

That God is the rightful Sovereign of men, and as such 
entitled to tiieir obedience : 

That his government over them is a government of law, 
or a moral government ; offering rewards to obedience, and 
threatening punishment to disobedience : 
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That mankind have universally disobeyed the Law of 
God, and are therefore liable to punishment : 

That die authority of God's Law, and the safety of his 
empire, alike demand an adequate expression of the divine 
displeasure against tiie sins of mankind : 

And that notlnng, which men can door 8uf!er--<*no works 
of supererogation, no exhibition of contrition, no humiliar 
tion, no repentance, as well as no penance, or any other 
sufferings less than . those threatened by the Law— can be 
a substitute for their punishment. 

These points mighty it is believed, be easily and most 
clearly established ; but they are now mentioned byway 
of explanation, and not of discussion ; as it is our present 
design, merely to compare the various theories devised to 
account for the death of Christ with the Scriptures them* 
selves. 

For man thus condemned, thus unable to deliver himself 
from punishment, the doctrine of Atonement supposes that 
the death of Christ was intended to be, and is in fact, a 
fiill and adequate method of deliverance, and that in the 
following manner. The sufferings and death of Christ 
were inflicted by God, and voluntarily endured by himself, 
as an adequate expression of God's displeasure against the 
sins of the world, on condition that pardon should be freely 
offered to all, and granted to those who actually repent 
and trust in Christ for salvation. 

This doctrine, as we understand it^ does not suppose 
that the sina of men were Imd on Christ, in such a sense, 
as to effisct a transfer of their sinfulness. Such a transfer 
not only would have rendered Christ the most guilty, odious 
being that ever can exbt in the universe, but, as we have 
already seen, is a physical impossibility. 

Neither does it suppose the sins of men to be so laid on 
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Christ, that strictly speaking he endured the precise punish- 
ment both in kind and degree, to which they were doomed. 
That punishment, as will be admitted by all who may be 
inclined to question this part of our explanation, was ever- 
lasting punishment in hell. Unless therefore the sufferings 
of Christ on the cross were identically the same thing as 
everlasting punishment in hell, the sufferings endured by 
Christ were not, strictly speaking, the precise punishment 
to which the human race were doomed. Of course, it does 
not suppose that Christ was strictly speaking, our substi- 
tute ; i. e. that he endured the identical punishment, both 
in kind and degree, to which mankind were doomed. 

Neither does it suppose that the sins of men were so 
laid on Christ, that his sufferings were equal in degree, 
either to the everlasting sufferings of the whole human 
race, or to the everlasting sufferings of those who will 
actually be saved by his death. 

Neither does it suppose that, strictly speaking, Christ 
paid a debt for us. We owed no debt, and of course none 
was paid. We were liable to suffering, and therefore suf- 
fering was endured. 

But it does suppose, that the sins of men were so laid 
on Christ, that his sufferings were inconceivably intense 
and overwhelming ; and that, being inflicted by God on a 
person of supreme exaltation and dignity, the object of 
God's supreme affection, " God manifest in the flesh," they 
were as full and as adequate a manifestation to the uni- 
verse, of God's displeasure against the sins of the whole 
human race, as would have been made in their everlasting 
punishment. As such, it supposes them to be an offered 
substitute for the everlasting punishment of all mankind, and 
the actual substitute for the everlasting punishment of all 
who shall be saved ; so that if all mankind had been saved. 
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BO more guflfering on the part of Christ would have been 
necessary ; alUiough none will be aetuallj saved in conse- 
quence of it, except those who repent and believe. 

The Bcriptnral doctrine of Atonement, as we understand 
it, is thereforo this— That the suflferings and death of 
Christ were inflicted by God, and voluntarily endured by 
himself, as an adequate manifestation of the Divine dis. 
pleasure agsdnst the sins of the human race, on the con- 
dition that they should be offered to all men, as a sufficient 
ground for their forgiveness, or a substitute for their pun- 
ishment, and that they should actually prove the substitute 
for the punishment of all who repent and believe. 

This is the doctrine of Atonement as standing by itself 
-and unconnected with any thing else. At the same time, 
(all those who have held this doctrine have also held that, 
in the mission of the Holy Spirit as the ageni, and in the 
truih of God as the means, of regeneration and sanctifica- 
tion, both oi which were granted to men as the reward of 
the obedience and death of Christ, a broad and sure foun- 
dation was laid for the recovery of mankind to holmess and 
to God. In short, we believe that the death of Christ 
lays a sufiicient foundation for saving the whole human 
family from the everlasting sin and misery of hell, and for 
raising them to the ever«increasing happiness and virtue of 
heaven ; that none will fsdl of the salvation thus wrought 
out, but those who reject it ; and that a multitude which 
no one can number out of every kindred, and nation, and 
people, and tongue, will actually escape that endless sin and 
misery, and partake of that ever-increasing holiness and joy. 

Having thus learned what the doctrine of Atonement is, 
it remains to submit it to the same examination to which 
all the preceding theories have been subjected. 

1. If tins was the Great End of the death of Christ, it 
14 
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was an event sofficiendy momentoos to justify the impor- 
tance given to it in the Scriptures. No end, of which we 
can concave as connected with thb world, is equally im- 
pcNrtant with the endlessly incfeaung happiness and virtue 
of mankind. The death of Christ might well, therefore, 
have been the result of the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God. No subject could have been so in- 
teresting, as communicated to our first parents in Eden, or 
to Abraham, or Moses, or David, or Isaiah, or the succeed- 
ing prophets. That it was necessary as an atonement for 
on, as an expression of God's displeasure agidnst it, is 
most obvious from the fact, that no other way of for^ving 
sins has hitherto been devised, which does not declare the 
penalty of the law of God to have been absolutely un- 
necessary, and does not wholly subvert the authority of his 
government. If the angels contemplated the Father giv- 
ing his Son to die, and the Son of God actually consenting 
to die, to effect this great salvation ; and if they saw the 
countless multitude of the first bom raised to immortal 
life in heaven ; we can not wonder that this vast result of 
glory and of good, should have fixed their deeply interested 
attention for revolving ages ; or that, when it was actually 
accomplidied, they should have united in die new and 
universal song, ^^ Worthy is die Lamb that was slm, to 
receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and might, and 
honor, and glory, and blessing." On this supposition, the 
death of Christ was indeed the great manifestation of the 
love of God to men ; the highest possible evidence of his 
willingness to bless mankind ; the sum and substance of 
the gospel ; and the only thing in which an Aposde ought 
to have gloried. 

2. This theory will explain the peculiar tides which are 
g^ven to Christ in consequence of his death. In this his 
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great work, in dying as an atonement lEbr the sins of the 
world, he stands perfectly alone. This is an honor, a dis- 
tinction, a glory, of which no martyr nor apostle, no 
prophet nor patriarch, no angel nor archangel, can boast. 
Other foundation can no one lay ; and there is no other 
name given under heaven among men whereby we must be 
saved. We can see, therefore, why the Baptist, his fore- 
runner, announced him to the human race as the Lamb of 
God, who taketh away the sin of the world ; and why he 
is styled by himself and his apostles, the Ransom, and the 
Deliverer, the Saviour of the world, and the Redeemer of 
mankind. 

8. We can thus explain the deep personal interest felt 
in his death, by many who died before his coming. Their 
mns were forgiven, as truly as ours, in consequence of his 
atonement ; and their holiness, as truly as ours, was the 
purchase of his death. While they we/e on earth, there- 
fore, they could behold in every bleeding victim, an affect- 
ing type of the Lamb, which God would provide for a 
burnt-offering, and, guided by the finger of prophecy, they 
could well look forward to the coming of his day, and 
rejoice in it, and be glad. On their arrival in heaven, 
they began fully to comprehend all that salvation means. 
There they witnessed the emotions felt in the hearts of 
angels, but which the tongues even of angels could not 
adequately express, on the first annunciation of a Saviour's 
birth ; when a multitude of the heavenly host, leaving the 
portals of the sky, and hovering over the plains of Bethle- 
hem, shouted, in the hearing of the astonished shepherds, 
" Glory to God in the highest, on eartJb peace, and good- 
will to men !" And when, his work of agony and death 
all ended, the gates of heaven opened spontaneously to the 
ascendmg Conqueror, and the King of glory entered in ; 
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they might well be justified, as they cast their crowns 
before his feet, and began the sweetest of the songs of 
heaven, ^' Unto HIM who hath loved us, and washed xm 
from our sins in his own blood, and made us kings and 
priests unto Crod, even his Father, unto HIM be glory and 
dominion, forever and ever, Amen !" 
. 4. We can thus account for the fact, that the Soir OF 
God was selected as the Saviour, and that he consented to 
Buffer and to die. It was the purpose of Jehovah, to cause 
all his goodness to pass before tiie universe of intelligent 
beings, and by one decisive demonstration, to make them 
feel, as well as comprehend, the length and the breadth, 
the higbt and the depth of the lore that passeth knowl- 
edge. A world of sinners, all immortal, all condemned as 
the enemies of God, were to be rescued from endless dark-^ 
ness and death, and raised to the realms of light and life 
eternal. Some on^ must be found to take tiieir place, and- 
be made a curse for them ; some one, the gift of whom 
should show the greatness of the Father^s love ; some one 
who was able to bear the sins of a lost world in his own 
body on the tree ; some one of such high consideration and 
dignity, in the view of God and Ins intelligent kingdom, 
that, when ho should drink the cup of wrath, heaven and 
earth should witness perhaps a deeper manifestation of the 
displeasure of Jehovah against the sins of men, than would* 
have been made in their final condemnation ; some one, 
too, whom his redeemed, as they beheld him on the throne 
of the majesty on high, could unite with the Father in 
their endless ascription of dominion, and blessing, and 
praise. Whom, then, in this broad universe, could we 
have selected for such an undertaking, but JETm, who is 
the brightness of the Father's glory and the express imago 
of his person, at whose name every knee shall bow, of things 
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in heaven and things on earth ? And when he contem- 
plated " the joy set before him," this achievement of never- 
ending glory, and of ever-growing happiness and virtue, 
who can wonder that he was willing to tread the wine-press 
alone ? 

6. In this way, we learn the reason of his early death. 
He came, as the Son of the Highest, to manifest the love 
of God to men in the purpose of salvation, to set an ex- 
ample of universal holiness, to prove his divine mission by 
his miracles, to die as a sacrifice for our sins, to rise from 
the dead as evidence of our justification,* and then to 
ascend on high, that in the possession of all power over 
heaven and earth, he might overrule all things for the 
good of his church. But he did not come to finish the 
canon of the Scriptures in person, nor to settle ihe consti- 
tution of the Christian church, nor by his visible presence 
to give efficacy to the gospel of salvation. This, as he ex- 
pressly told his disciples, was the office of the Comforter, 
the Holy Ghost. In the immediate contemplation, there- 
fore, of his own death, resurrection and ascension, he 
might say with truth, in his prayer at the close of the 
sacramental supper, ^^ I have glorified thee on the earth, I 
have finished the work which thou gavest me to do ;" and 
agiun he might also say, — ^^ It is finished," — ^as he bowed 
his head and gave up the ghost. 

6. We can thus see why his death, rather than any other 
event of his life, not excepting even his incarnation, or his 
birth, should have been selected, as the object of public 
and perpetual commemoration by his church. If tUa 
theory be true, his death, taking into view its design, its 

* That 18, as eridence that his Atonement was accepted of God as a fall 
atonement £» oar sins. 

14» 
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attendant circumstances, and its consequences, was not 
onlj the most surprising, but incomparably the most im- 
portant event which God has yet made known to man ; 
that which yields the richest tribute of glory to the King 
Eternal ; that which best unfolds the treasures of Infinite 
love ; that which procures for man, not merely all the 
blessings of the present life, but all the good which he can 
find in holiness and in God, through the ever-expanding 
life of heaven. His people, therefore, as they surround 
the sacramental table, can justify the institution ; for they 
feel the force of his own language, ** This is my body, 
which is broken for you." 

7. We here find no difficulty in explaining why hk 
death was public, violent, and ignominious. It was to be 
a manifestation of the divine justice, of the displeasure of 
God against the sins of men, and of the guilt and odions- 
ness of sin, to be witnessed both by earth and heaven. 
All this was exhibited in the fullest manner by his most 
public death, accomplished, not by the direct agency of 
God, but by those, whom he came to save, nailing him to 
the cross, and imbruing their hands in his blood. 

8. We can thus account for the fact that his sufierings 
were great and overwhelming^ — sufierings inflicted by God ; 
Bufferings not chiefly of the body but of the mind. The 
sins for which he was to atone were all the sins of the 
countless millions of mankind, all tl^ determii^d enettiies 
of God and of virtue, all destined to the wrath and curse 
of God, and to the torments of hell forever. As his suf- 
ferings were to be an expression <rf the divine displeasure, 
they must of course be inflicted by God. As Jdiovah was 
to lay on him the iniquities of us all, and his death was to 
be at least as strong an expression of the divine displeas- 
ure against the sins of all mankind as their etemd con- 
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finement in the prison of his wrath, we see, not only why 
the Son of God must be selected as the victim, but why 
his sufferings must be, and must be seen to be, inconceiva- 
bly intense and distressing. Such sufferings, a material 
body, especially one so weak and frail as the body of man, 
is not in it^ very nature qualified to endure. They must 
be principally the sufferings of the intelligent mind; the 
travail of the/ soul. And when he was stricken and smit- 
t<^n of God ;* when Jehovah inflicted on his mind an ade- 
quate expression of his displeasure against all the sins of a 
condemned world, while we most easily believe that he 
made his soul an offering for sin, we do not wonder at that 
cry of agony, " My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 

9. The scene in Gethsemane is, in this way, adequately 
explained. 

The sufferings of Christ on the cross, which he here 
anticipated, we can readily believe, were at least from 
four different sources. One of these, and doubtless the 
least, was the pains of crucifixion, or the sufferings of the 
body. Another was his conflict with evil spirits. The 
apostle tells us that, having spoiled principalities and 
powers, at his death, he made a shew of them openly, 
triumphing over them with his cross. If so complete a 
triumph was gained, that, in his ascension, he led them 
, captive, and made a show of. them openly as his vanquish- 
ed enemies, the conflict must have been for the time pe- 
culiarly distressing. Accordingly, when Judas, whom 
Satan had tempted to betray him, approached with the 
Roman band, he himself said of the season of his peculiar 
Bufferings, " This is your hour, and the power of dark- 

* Isaiah liii. 4. 
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ness." It was indeed the hour in which the powers of 
darkness were to make their most furions onset, the time 
when Satan was to bruise the heel of the Seed of the 
woman, the season of his expected and imaged triumph 
over the Son of God. 

A third source of intense distress, was the infinite weight 
of responsibility resting upon him, during the season of his 
oyerwhelming agonies. This world had been created, as 
the Theatre of the Work of Redemption ; and Man had 
been permitted to fall, that he might be redeemed. The 
fixed attention of heaven, earth and hell had been direct- 
ed, for revolving ages, to the Great Atonement to be made 
bj the promised Messiah. On the supposition, that he 
would well sustdn the agonizing trial, all the dispensar 
tions of God to these three worlds had been adjusted. 
On that supposition, a countless multitude of penitent 
transgressors, with the curse of the law resting upon them, 
unless he should remove it, had, by anticipation, been 
justified, and admitted to heaven. On that supposition, a 
multitude of the heavenly host had ascribed glory to God 
in the highest, because there was peace on earth, and 
good-will to man. On the issue of that trial, was suspend- 
ed the endless happiness or misery of a world. The great 
crisis of the universe was thus approaching. If he fuled, 
not only were the hopes of men and angels blasted, but 
the glory of God was tarnished forever. Thus a weight, 
needing the strength of the Almighty to sustain it, would 
bear down upon him, while he was suspended on the 
cross. 

His remidning sufferings were those directiy and imme- 
diately inflicted by God. Not only was he to be forsaken 
of God, but Jehovah was to bruise him, and put lum to 
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grief;* and the sufferings actually inflicted on himself 
were to be, not only in the view of others, but to his own 
mind, as awful an expression of the Divine displeasure 
against sin, as would have been made to it, if he had wit- 
nessed the endless punishment of a revolted worid. 

In the garden his apprehension of all these sufferings 
was most lively and distinct. The overwhelming sorrows 
of Calvary were all present, and real, and endured by an 
anticipation so full and clear, that his sweat was as it were 
great drops of blood falling to the ground. Such an an- 
ticipation was necessary, that it might appear to the intelli- 
gent universe, not only how great his sufferings were, but 
that he was not mistaken nor surprised, and that while he 
was most conscious of their overwhelming weight, he volun- 
tarily submitted to them all. Under the full consciousness 
of these accumulated sufferings, which no created nature 
could long endure, he cried out in prostrate agony, with 
his face upon the ground, " my Father ! if it be possi* 
ble, let this cup pass from me ! — nevertheless, not as I 
will, but aa thou wilt :" in other words, " If it be possible, 
that the redemption of the world should be effected, with- 
out my drinking the cup of wrath, let me not drink it ; 
nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt." The very 
prayer, while it showed the intenseness of the sufferings/ 
showed also the intenseness of his resignation. 

10. We can thus easily account for the remarkable oc^ 
currences which preceded and followed his death. If it 
was an event, in which not only earth and heaven, but the 
great Sovereign of both, felt this deep personal interest^ 
and if his sufferings were to be thus incomprehensibly great. 
Mount Tabor might well have witnessed that surprising 

« Isaiah liii. 10. 
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scene, intended to prepare him for his decease, which he 
was to accomplish at Jerusalem ; and, while he was trans- 
figured before his astonished disciples, and his face did 
shine as the sun, and his raiment was white as the light, 
we do not wonder that they beheld there, not merely Moses 
and Elijah, but the overshadowing cloud of glory, from 
which they heard the Uncreated Voice, " This is my be- 
loved Son, in whom I am weU pleased." And when ihe 
wrath of the Almighty was poured out on his beloved Son, 
and he bare the sins of a lost world in his own body on the 
tree, great indeed would have been the wonder, if, when 
all heaven was veiled in sackcloth, the astonished sun had 
not withdrawn his light, or the earth had not quaked with 
fear, or the world of death had not heaved with new and 
strange commotions. 

11. We thus learn why the Saviour was seen so little 
after his resurrection. His work on earth was finished and 
completed. The foundation was laid of that vast Temple, 
which the Divine Spirit, out of stones taken from this 
earthly quarry, and changed to living stones, was to build 
as the habitation of God on high. And, as he intended to 
furnish to mankind that amount of* evidence of his religion, 
which would fully sustain their faith, rather than that which 
might be the basis of mathematical demonstration ; he left 
the proof of his resurrection to the testimony and the mir- 
acles of his disciples, to the gospel which they preached, 
and to the influences of the Spirit who accompanied them ; 
and, withdrawing from this lower world, he entered on his 
mediatorial reign in heaven. 

Thus we see, that all the facts recorded in the Scriptures 
as connected with the death of Christ, are in perfect har^ 
mony with the supposition, that its great design was to 
make an atonement for the sins of the world. The theory 
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also accounts for the phenomena attending the event. Let 
us now see whether it is also consistent with the direct 
explanations of that event given us by the scriptural 
writers. 

Here we meet with a difficulty somewhat peculiar. It 
was necessary, in the preceding part of these discourses, to 
state the various forma of phraseology in which these ex- 
planations are ^ven, and, by a critical investigation, to 
determine the exact meaning of each. What we there did 
leaves us here nothing to do, except to repeat what was 
there said ; for the true meaning of these explanations is 
so identically the same with that of the theory which we 
are now considering, that all argument on the subject is 
out of the question. 

You have already seen that the Son of God died for us ; 
that he died for our sins ; that he died for the forgiveness 
of our sins ; that he died as a sin offering, or a sacrifice 
for our sins ; that he died to make an atonement for our 
sins ; that he died to reconcile us to God, or that God 
might not impute to us our iniquities ; that in his death he 
bare our sins by enduring suflFerings inflicted instead of our 
punishment ; that he redeemed us from the punishment of 
the law ; that he^gave his life a ransom for us, to procure 
our pardon ; that we are justified by his blood, and saved 
from wrath by his death ; and that these several forms of 
phraseology have been proved to denote that he suffered 
deathy inflicted (m the appointm^ent of Ctod to procure our 
forgiveness^ or to save us from that manifestation of the 
divine displeasurey which would have been made in our 
punishment. We need not add that, in barely stating 
these scriptural explanations, we have stated the identical 
doctrine of Atonement by the death of Jesus Christ. 
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Thas, after a careful, and, bo far as I know my own 
heart, an honest and fair examination of the Scriptures 
relative to this subject, I cnxk come to no other result than 
this, — that. To lay an adeqiuite fotmdation for the for- 
giveness and salvation of a world, was the Great JEnd 
for which Jesus the Messiah died upon the cross. Of this, 
however, each of you will judge for himself. The Bible 
is in your own hands ; and it is not a sealed bode, to him 
who will read it. I ask none of you to believe any thing, 
merely because you hear it from this place. I urge every 
one of you to search the Scriptures most faithfidly for him- 
self, that you may know what the Spirit, who was in the 
prophets, the evangelists, and the apostles, has testified, 
concerning the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that 
shall follow. I do this fearlessly, because I know that this 
Book, like its Author, is light, and that in it there is no 
darkness at all, — " To the Law and to the Testimony,'* 
is the Christian's motto : " if they speak not according to 
THIS WORD, it is because there is no light in them." 
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Job vii: 17. 18. 
What is mafiyihat thou ahauUcbt try him every momenta 

To try denotes, to put to ^ te»t ; to |dace in supli cir- 
^nmstances as will detect the character. The courage of 
a soldier is tried in the field of battle. The talents and 
industry of the student are put to the test b j the daily 
recitation. The difficulties and temptations of public life 
try the firmness and integrity of men in power. 

The text instructs us, that Gt)d so orders the daily events 
of life as to render them a constant trial of every individ- 
ual. He places him in circumstances which will inevitably 
detect his character, and bring the hidden man of the heart 
out into open, naked view. 

This truth, I know, is a painful one to many ; it is fi*e- 
quently questioned and denied, and by those who admit it 
is too often forgotten. In considering it, Z propose to show : 

How the various events and circumstances of life try 
every man's character : 

Why God so orders them, as to produce this resulL 

This trial is represented as carried on every moment. 
Of course we are to regard it as commencing when the 
1^ 
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nund be^ns to act, as ccmtinaed from day to day, and as 
terminating at death. 

Among these events and circamstances, I diall notice 
particnlarljy — 

AffUctiom. Men often speak of their afflictions as 
severe and distressing triab. Bj this language they 
intend a trial of their feelings, or of their fortitude. We 
ought, however, to regard them as a trial in a hi^er and 
more important sense, because they are one of the most 
efficacious means of determining the moral dispoiutions of 
our hearts. Afflictions do not come f<Mrth from the dust, 
nor spring from the ground, but they are in every instance 
immediately appointed and sent upon us by God. His 
hand takes away our property. Disease wastes our health 
at his command. Death comes as a message from him 
when he enters our dwelling. His design in sending afflic- 
tion is to do us good. When it comes, his hand chastises 
us for our ans. He intends to make us feel the criminality 
of our sins, that we humble ourselves on account of them ; 
that we break them off, and commence lives of holy obedi- 
ence. When he deprives us of property, he intends that 
we shall resign our self-confidence and our inordinate love 
of riches, and transfer our affections to God and to heaven. 
When he visits us with sickness, he intends that we shall 
feel our frailty and dependence, and immediately prepare 
for death; When he takes away some one of our family, 
he aims at a similar result. 

: The afflictions which God sends have a very different 
effect on diflferent men. As God sends them, he takes 
care to be present, and to watch their effect on each indi- 
vidusJ, from the time it is first felt, until it b forgotten. 
One man, when his property is taken away — whether by 
fire, or shipwreck, or the negligence or fraud of others, 
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feels die hand of a present God chastimng him, bows in 
submission to the stroke, confesses and laments his covet- 
Ottsness, and thus be^ns to lay up treasure in heaven. 
Another, under a similar loss, refuses to acknowledge Ood 
as sending it, murmurs at its severity, laments his ill luck, 
concludes to bear it because he cannot help it, and enters 
with new zeal on the acquisition of more. One man, when 
visited bj sickness, becomes a real penitent and a humble 
follower of Christ. Another hardens himself against the 
voice of God ; or, if he is alarmed by the near prospect 
of death, resolves to repent after his recovery and then for- 
gets his resolution. In one dwelling, from which death has 
just torn away a wife or a husband, a parent or a child, 
you will find the survivors deeply mourning their loss, but 
iK>t mourning for their sins, — unconscious that God has 
come near to them, — charging the event to the disease or 
the physician, and looking for consolation only to the pres- 
ent werld. In another, you shall see them oilent, submit- 
fiive, sorrowing most of all on account of their sins, and find- 
ing sufficient consolation in the presence and the love of God. 
In every such case, God sends the judgment, reminds the 
individual that it came immediately from him, and then 
leaves him to act as he pleases. By the affliction, the 
character of the individual is so far determined and dis- 
closed. He who is not subdued and brought to repent- 
ance, discovers the hardness and stubbornness of his heart, 
and practically says to Qoi that, even when he feels his 
chastising hand and opens his eyes on death and judg- 
ment, he will not renounce sin nor return to his duty. 
God surveys the progress and result of the chastisement, 
and not only finds the design of it frustrated, but sees the 
individual on whom it was sent a more obstinate ofiender 
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than before, more forgetful of God, and altogether lens- 
Ukeljr to attain salva^n« 

BUmngs. The blessings we receire from God com* 
mence with our existence, are coundess in their nomber^ 
and variety, and innumerable in degree. They are new 
every morning, fresh every evening, and repeated ^ery 
moment. They are all not only gifbi of h» bounty, but 
are given in mercy — because they are bestowed on the evil 
and unthankful. They include the gift and preservation 
of life, all the enjoyment we have already received wr now 
possess or hope for, the offer of Heaven, and the promise 
of happiness unmixed and eternal. Hey are intended to 
inspire thankfalness and praise, to lead us to supreme love, , 
ctonifidence, and obedience. This return, if we make it,— 
and it is the only return we can make, — ^mll in itsdf be' 
the greatest of all blessings. 

While we are thus enjoying these blessings we are not- 
always aware that every one of them is a trial. Their 
effect on diflferent men is widely different. Therer are 
those, who daily remember from whence their blessings- 
come, and daily ask, "What shall we render unto the 
Lord for all his benefits ?" But how different is the con- 
duct of others. While he feeds them and clo&es them as 
children, they never acknowledge him as their Father. He 
watches over them every night, but they will not bless him 
in the morning. He guards them every day, but they will 
ilot spend it in his service, nor thank him in the evening. 
Should he preserve their property when exposed to peculiar 
danger, they have no perception of his goodness and never 
approach him to express their obligations. Thus every 
blessing they receive reveals their ingratitude ; so that 
even at the close of life it will appear, that the goodness 
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of God, Instead of having inspired &em with love, could 
not induce them to renounce transgression. 

Temptations. Our path through this world is beset with 
temptations, and crowded with dangers. Thej arise from 
within and from without. Thej meet us before and be- 
hind ; on the right and on the left. Everj alTection, 
every appetite, every object that we love, may be the 
means of tempting us to sin. 

We are tempted to fraud and injustice in our trans- 
actions with others. This is the case in all the common 
concerns of life. When we buy, our avarice tempts us to 
represent the value of the article, or the market price as 
less, and when we sell, as more than they really are. In 
every such case, God looks on, witnesses oar representar 
tions, and sees whether we love our neighbor as ourselves. 
In every contract we are tempted to overreach — if we can, 
and to impose on the confidence or simplicity of others. 
In every business and trade there are certsdn secrets 
fisuniliarly known to those who pursue it, which constantly 
tempt them to impose on those with whom they deal. Are 
we poor ; our poverty daily tempts us to cheat and steal. 
Ebve we property; that property gives us power to op- 
press the poor, and to defraud the simple. God places us 
in these eircumstances on purpose to try us. He puts it 
in our power to gsun by seMshness and dishonesty — ^he 
then leaves us to act as we please, and the result discovers 
our true characters. 

We are tempted to acquire property by placing induce- 
ments to sin in the way of others, and by fumbhing them 
with the means of nnning. All men who intend to live a 
life of sin, will pay a high price for the conveniences of 
sinning ; and whatever our business may be, we find that 
the lusts and sins of those around us furnish the easiest 
15* 
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jahd amplest means of support and emolnment. Wiexk we 
engage in it, God subnuts this practical qo^tion for our 
-deoiaion, — Whether we will condnct it on the principles of 
4he Bible, so as to. do good and glorify him, or, — Whether 
we will become panders to the nnholj appetites and pas- 
itions of others. The temptation here thrown is often so 
strong that few are able to reast it. If we yield, we AaU 
excite no observation, because we do only what others do. 
-If we resist,* we shall be thought unnecessarily precise and 
!Scrupuloas« The result always discloses what is the state 
(Of the heart within. 

We are tempted to imparity, in tiiought, word, and 
deed^ and the opportv^ties of gratification are placed 
withm our reach. We are tempted didly to sloth, to in- 
temperance in eating and drinking, to the amuseinents and 
(Pleasures of fashionable life. Our hatred to others tempts 
us to dander them, our vanity leads, us to exaggeration 
and embellishment^ while in the case of those above us, 
our selfishness tompts us to flattery. Each of these 
temptations has its effect. It discovers the dispositions of 
our hearts. 

Our opporttmities of doinff good* God informs us that 
we are his servants, — ^his stewards. Our bu^ness \ato do 
goodj and we have a vast field for domg good bef<»re ua. 
As to the amount of good which every man is to do God 
chas ^ven us a plain rul^ — Do good, as you have opportu- 
nity, to all men. Whatever you do, do all to the gtory of 
-God. Eviary man's opportunities of doing good are pecu- 
liar to himself. God leaves us in these circumsttuiices, and 
then says, " Occupy till I come.'' After this he exercises 
no control, no restraint over us» He merely looks on, and 
.permits us to act as we please. We take our choice, and 
vibe result. shows our characters. We are able to spend all 
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of life in this great business ; ire are able wholly to neglect 
it, and to spends Ufe in the parsnits of avarice, ambition, 
and sensuality. The conduct of men in this respect, 
9i80j is widely different. Some men are faithful stewards, 
and make doing good their sole employment. Others oc- 
eaffloniUIy engage in it, not willingly, but by constraint. 
Others never once reflect that they were sent into the 
worid for this purpose, and are always employed in serving 
their own selfishness, if not in gratifying their own lusts. 
•In this particular, our daily business tries us. We shew 
this by our habitually carrying it on for God, or for our- 
selves. Our property tries us by the manner in which we 
employ it. We can hoard it, and thus live for the mere 
business of accumulation. We can expend it in the grati- 
fication of pride or the indulgen(» of pleasure. Or we 
can employ it in doing good. Our influence tries us. We 
can exert it to promote our own purposes or to secure the 
welfare of others. Our families try us. Our opportuni- 
ties of doing them good'are numberless. These commence 
in their infancy — :they occur eveiy day of their continu- 
ance through life. When a child is bom, God says to us, 
^^ Take care of this young immortal and educate it for me. 
Its soul is worth all thy care, and all thy efforts. Be faith- 
ful and I will pay thee thy wages." Every day he tries 
us, whether we will do this duty or not. He inspires us 
with intense love for them. He opens heaven to our sight, 
^and assures us that there is room there — ^not only for us 
but for them. He points us downward to a gulf of misery 
and tells us not to lead them thither. He thus infomm 
us, that the question whether they shall spend their eter- 
-mty in hejaven or in hell, is intimately connected with our 
treatment of them in this momentary life ; and with all 
these things before us be leaves us to decide fi>r ourselves, 
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whether we will f^uthfulljr seek their salvation in the ways 
of his appointment. At the same time he kindljr warns us 
to begin early, as the work will be very difficult ; and to 
do what we do with our might, because the time is short. 
He then looks on and watches what our conduct is from 
day to day. The result proves, in every case, whether, 
with all these motives before us, we are desirous of pro- 
moting the immortal welfare of our children. I need not 
say that in different families very different results are be- 
held. There are parents who duly remember that their 
children are probationers for eternity. By a holy example, 
earnest instructions and exhortations, by prayers and tears, 
they shew their faith in the Divine promises, and their 
determination to give a good account of their stewardship. 
The prayers of others are so faithless, their efforts so occa- 
sional and feeble, that they appear to be made merely to 
quiet their own fears, and with no view to a conscientious 
discharge of duty. Others still never do any thing in 
obedience to these commands, but leave the souls of their 
children as uncultivated as the heaUien. We are tried by 
our domestics. We have powerful means of influencing 
them, by instruction, example, and prayer, to accompany 
us to heaven. While they live in our families is the time 
of trial, and God is present in our houses to witness the 
issue. We are tried by our fellow-men around us, — ^by the 
poor, and the ignorant, and the vicious, — whether we will 
exert ourselves to warn them of their danger, and to in- 
struct and reclaim them ; whether we will teach their chil- 
dren in the Sabbath school, and contribute to furnish them 
with Bibles, the preaching of the gospel, and all the vari- 
ous means of moral and reli^ous improvement. We are 
tried by our neighbors and by strangers, whenever we have 
an opportunity to promote their eternal welfare, and to per- 
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flaade them to seek that country to which we are invited to 
go. Everjr day famishes us with such triab. Every day 
God directs us to use the opportunity as it offers, and be 
ihen waits to see what our conduct is. At the close of 
every day if we will hut survey that conduct, we shaU 
learn the result of the trial. 

Our religiouB privileffe8. The Bible is given as a light 
U> our feet and a lamp to our path. We have it in our 
own possession, and in our own language. It lies daily on 
tiie shelf, and tries us daily whether we will read it or not. 
If we read it, we are tried whether we will read it often 
and habitually, whether we will read it as the word of God, 
whettier we will read it prayerfully and with self-applica- 
tion. Not a morning nor evening passes which does not 
bring us to this test ; nor in which we do not thus disclose 
Qur characters, in which our Bibles do not testify for or 
i^gainst us. 

The Sabbath is given unto us as such a privilege. All 
that is awful in the commands of Jehovah 4 all that is de^ 
lightful in communion with him ; all that is momentous in 
salvation, prompts us to keep it holy to the end of it, and 
to spend its sacred hours in his peculiar presence and wor-* 
diip. Every Sabbath thus is a trial of the state and tem- 
per of our hearts. As it approaches, God draws near to 
oee how we prepare for its urrival, — whether we welcome 
it as one of the days of heaven, whether we consecrate it 
to him and spend it in his service and in the enjoyment of 
his communion, or whether we regard it with mere extern 
Bid decency ; or openly and presumptuously profane it 
by amusements or business, by woridly thoughts, conversa* 
tion, and conduct. We are taught, that the sanctuary is 
the house of God and the gate of heaven ; that it is the 
place of his peculiar presence, where he meets his peoplot 
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to bless them, and where he is willmg to meet and bless 
returning sinners. We are then tried every week, whether 
we will attend on its nunistrations or absent ourselves ; 
whether we will go with reverence and humility to meet 
God, to worship him, to listen to his truth, and to seek 
pardon and salvation, or whether we will go to gratify 
curiosity, or taste, a critical or captious spirit. 

Every evangelical sermon is a direct and painful trial of 
our characters. In every such sermon the way to heaven 
is clearly pointed out. Our danger and our gmlt are set 
before us. The invitations of the gospel, and the suffi- 
ciency and willingness of Christ to save us, are unfolded. 
The danger of delay and the necessity of now accepting 
the great salvation are disclosed, and all possible motives 
are brought to bear on our consciences and our hearts. 
When we hear every such sermon, life and death, heaven 
and hell, are set before us. God submits to us the plain 
identical question, — ^* Will you repent and accept salva- 
tion, or not ? and he then leaves us to decide for ourselves. 
We do decide ; we choose one or the other, and that in 
every case. Every minister when he has preached such a 
sermon, can close the book and say to the people, ^^ Life 
and death, heaven and hell, are this day set before you 
and presented for your choice. Tou may have eternal 
life if you will ; but to have it, you must choose it. But 
if you do not choose it, you will choose death." Every 
such sermon, whether we will or no, has an important effect 
on our welfare. It brmgs us to a stand, and compels us 
to take God for our portion or to reject him. This is true 
of this sermon if it be really of this character. If it 
declares to you faithfully the whole counsel of God, it will 
be to every one who hears it a savor of life unto life, or a 
savor of death unto death. 
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Revivals of Religwn* At sueh a season God is near, 
and every daj and hour reminds us of his presence. He 
does not merely come to the sinners around us, but he 
comes to us in person. He brings us directly before him, 
so that our minds see him. We know and feel that he is 
come on an errand of infinite love. We stand before his 
throne of grace, from day to day and from hour to hour. 
We behold him seated thereon, and see the omnipresent 
Spirit face to face. All that is awful in power, in holiness, 
in justice, is blended with all that is lovely in goodness and 
mercy. When he speaks, he does not — as at other times — 
address sinners in general ; he speaks immediately to us. 
There, while we stand before his throne, and beh^d the 
very features and expression of infinite love, he calls us by 
name and puts the question direcUy : — " Guilty, ruined, 
as you are, will you now turn from your transgressions, 
and come back, and acknowledge me as your Father and 
your God ? Will you now come and apply to your soul 
that blood of Atonement which was shed for the remission 
of your sins ? Eelent, and I will have mercy on you. 
Return, and you shall be a son, a king, a priest unto 
God." With these proposals many sinners comply. Be- 
lieving that he who gave his Son to die for them is willing 
to forgive and bless them, they go to him as their Father, 
and take their place among his children. Many others, 
though they thus see God and hear him speak to them, 
Unger and hesitate from week to week, and from month to 
month, until God retires and leaves them to themselves. 
Such a season is, at times, the most fiery trial through 
which the soul is ever made to pass. The sinner acts 
knowmgly, wilfully, deliberately. While he sees heaven 
above open to welcome him and hell from beneath moved 
for him to meet him at his coming, while his eye is fixed 
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on Qod and his ear is listening to his Toice, he says to 
Jehovah,-^" I will not have thee for my portion. I wiH 
not renounce my sins« I will hold on my way to death." 

We are also briefly to consider, why God thus orders 
the events and circumstances of life so as to be a constant 
trial of our characters. 

He does this, I would say particularly, to prepare men 
for the judgment of the great day. On that day he must 
iiemand an exact account from every human being of the 
affisctions of the heart and of the external c<mduct, that he 
may reward us according to our works. He must, of 
course, place men in circumstances which will infallibly try 
them and shew of what their hearts are constituted. 

If a single angel, or a single man, should be found in 
that day who had not been placed in such circumstances^ 
the judgment could not proceed, for the necessary prepar- 
ations would not have been made. 

He does this, I would add, to make known our charac- 
ters to others. God intends that all his creatures shall 
know, that he is just when he judges, and clear when he 
condemns. If he should admit a single angel or a single 
man to heaven, who could not justify himself on his trial, 
according to the known public condition of justification, 
either under a dispensation of law or a dispensation of 
grace, he would be accused of partiality and a violation 
of his promises. If he should condemn any one who 
could thus justify himself, the whole universe would be 
witnesses of the injustice. The Divine character must 
not be suspected. Heaven and earth must be satbfied 
that, in every case when he sends sinful creatures to the 
abodes of woe, they deserve to be forever banished thither, 
and that they are thus rewarded only according to their 
works. 
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He does tills, alto, i;o make ^ know otir own characters. 
Ood inieiids. thai the conscieace <d eveiy impenitent man 
shall prcNiounce hsaovn sentcaiceyand be perfectly satisfied 
Ihatitis sighk : He mtends that the sinner^s mouth shall 
be sto|i^)ed, that the irorM of m»ery shall never hear a 
sofitarj c^nplaint ^r mcmnnr against ^he rectitude of his 
administ^den, and that it shall be the heaviest part of the 
«inner?8 puniAment to know foi^ver that he deserves it. 
God makes every day, and hour, and moment, therefore, 
every thing which "the man possesses or covets, every in- 
-dividual whom he knows, and every action, word, and 
ihou^t of his life, the means of tiying him and of shew- 
ing to himself as well as to others, the true character of 
Us heart. Thus it is that the sinner, whether he will or 
nOy in every oase^ let him do or not do,, choose or refuse, 
speak (Mr be silent, is always acting out his character and 
exhibiting himself. The record is drawn not only on the 
book of God's remembrance, but on the tablet of hb own 
memory. Many of these lines now seem, indeed, to be 
almost oUiterated, and many of the transactions forgotten ; 
yet the time is approaching when every line and word will 
appear as fresh as when it was first written, and all the 
transactions of life will come back in their original deprav- 
ity — ^to glorify the justice of God, and to seal his own lips 
in endless silence and despmr. 

An apj4ication of this subject should be readily made by 
every one. I need not say, then, how solemn our condi- 
tion in thia world ! We cannot act, nor speak, nor feel, 
nor think,-— we can neither move nor exist, but We are 
furnishing the materials out of which we are to be judged. 
We are always revealing the secrets of our hearts, and 
thus furnishing evidence either for or against ourselves. 
Like a sldlful limner, each one of us is ever occupied in 
16 
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painting his own likenesa, tbe i»elare of hit soul. Every 
sKHdienty as he adds a new touch <^ the pencil, the featores 
become bolder, the expreaiuon is stronger, and the resem- 
blance more exact. At length the portrait is finished, and 
it is then hong up, to be gazed at bj God, bj the mnyerse 
of intelligent creatures, and bj the painter himself. Unf- 
Uke all the other works of man, the canvass will never 
decay, the coloring wiU grow more distinct and vivid 
through eternity. 

No less evident is it, that each of us personally has beea 
thus placed on his trial, and has been thus discloung his 
character. Let me then ask you, my hearer, what has 
beetn the result <tf this trial hitherto ? The hand of God 
has chastised you with affictions. Has he seen you bow- 
\skg in subnustton, or refusing to regard his chastiaementa, 
and discovering a temper whkh afflictions cannot subdue ? 
He has tried you by great and constant . Messing?. Have 
you not discovered a heart which Uessings could not n^t^ 
afifections which kindness could not win ? You have been 
daily exposed to temptations. Cannot the eye of m^nory 
trace on the picture you have been drawing, the lines of 
fraud and oppression, of intemperance and sensuaUty, (^ 
falsehood and calumny, oi hatred and revenge ? Every 
day has afforded you numberless opportunities of doing 
good. Have you been exhibiting the character of the un- 
profitable servant ? Your religious privileges have been 
always great. What must they aflSrm of the character of 
your hearts ? How have you appeared when tried by the 
Bible ; by each returning Sabbath ; by the house ci God ; 
by the invitations of mercy ? Have you hitherto shown 
^at you bve sin too well, to be drawn from it by the joys 
ijf immortality^ or to be frightened from it by the groans of 
despair? 
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A great prepsration, as we see, has already been tlran 
made for the day of judgment. Tlmt day cannot come 
on nntU all things are ready for its arrivid ; aaid God has 
taken care so to order the events of his providence, that 
At preparatbns far the judgment diall advance just as 
rapdly as the wheels of time roll efn. Not a human being 
has gone into the world of spirits, whose character has not 
been completely developed, and the account of his conduct 
has been taken and sealed up against the arrival of that 
day* That account will be lodged in the archives of 
heaven until the judgment shall be set and the books be 
epened. 

As our use of our religious privileges b thus diselomng 
oar characters, it b evid^tly a very solemn tiling to hear 
tiie faithful preaching of the gospel. When Qod sends 
you the gospel, my hearers, he is in earnest, and he does 
not send it in vain. You do not trifle when you send mes- 
sages to each other, and God does not trifle when he sends 
tiie message of salvation to you. Jesus Christ did not 
ascend the cross for a trifling purpose, and the Holy GtrosI 
was not ses^ to strive with you for noticing. ^^ The word 
tl)at goeth out of my mouth," says God, ^' shaH not return 
unto me void ; but it shall aecompliih thi^ whiefa I please, 
and shall prosper in the ikmg wfaereunto I send it.'^ 
The. word whi^ you bear is quick and powerful, and 
shaiper than M^y twoicd^d sword. Defend yourselves as 
you {d^ase against it, it will inevitably penetrate year 
hearts, imd try and disdose your charaoters. You may 
joome to the house of God irom. hakUt wt thouj^itlessnesr, 
/or fyf mere amusement, and hear tiiis message as if it were 
not a message tp yomrselv^s, and would have no influenoe 
on your future welfare. If so, the time will at length 
amve^ wMfi you. wUl fed the evfl effi»ets of such stupidity 
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and presumptum. Clirist mfonits joa tiiat fais word sball 
not be lost upon joa. *^ He tiiat rejectedi me, and re* 
oeiveth not my wmrdsy hath one tfiat ^idgetk bun : The 
word that I have s^ken, tbe aamo shall judge Um at the 
last day." When you come to. the 8an^imry^'»nd €hrist 
with his sdlratbn is offinred to you, you either embrace tl^ 
offer, or you practifiidty say to Christ,^— J'M reject- th«e a» 
a Sayiour, and refuse the 8alTati<mcwhidi waa^^ purdiased 
]>y diy blood*" This very ithing. you are each -oC you now^ 
doing; and wh^ you mad I meet at the judgment, and 
there ^ean acc<»uit of this Sabbath and thia sermon, the 
Judge of the quick and the dead will then shew to you 
that, while I am now spei&ing, every one of you is eidier 
receiving or rejecting Christ. Jn this hour of trial and 
decision, when yO)a are choodng between heaven and hell, 
may God grant you his Spirit, that you may come out 
humble penitents and cnncere believers. 

If a Bevival of Beli^on is so fiery a trial, ought you 
not, my unconverted hearers, to think solemnly of your 
own condition ? . You live in the midst of such* a work ^ 
grace. You know that God is present^ on an errand of 
infinite mercy. Not &day, nor an hour passes by you^ 
when you do not stand before him and see him on hk 
throne of grace, and hear his v^ce oflfering to y(m glory> 
honor, and immortality* He employs pecu&ir means to 
brii^ you to r^ntance« You that are young, have lino 
upon line, precept upon precept. You that are parents, 
and others that havei^tidned adult ^ars, have had new 
and unusual eSbrts made for your salvation. For months 
you have been standing on the very brink of the unseen 
world, and the curtain has been drawn, and wMIe the 

* A R«viv»l wst in progrem wb«a ^ttjdiicoarte waa origiasUf deliveved^ 
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glories of heaven from above have burst upon your sight, 
you have seen the smoke of the pit which is ascending for* 
ever and ever. With all these objects in view, Jehovah 
has come forth from his hiding place, not to punish and 
destroy, but to purify and save. Here, on his throne, he 
has been surrounded, not by that glory which no eye can 
see and live, but with those softer and lovelier beams of 
mercy which shine from the fiu;e of Jesus Christ. Here 
he has been for many weeks and months, waiting on you 
to be gracious. And yet you have until now trifled with 
ail this greatness and goodness, and with a madness at 
which demons stand confounded, have practically said to 
him, — ^^ I will not have thee to reign over me. I will not 
hear thy voice. I will not accept pardon at thy hands. 
Thy love does not melt me,— ^thy thunders do not awe 
me." Poor, delirious hearer, need you wonder, should 
you he^r him swear in his wrath that you )dudl never enter 
into his rest ?. 

16* 
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Romans hi: 22. 

JW iJier^ U -no diffttence. 

The ^rat three chapters of -this epistle are the longest 
discussion of the moral character of man, to be fonnd in 
the Scriptures. The Apostle, to shew the excellency of 
the gospel, takes a full survey, first of the Gentiles, and 
then of the Jews, and declares both to be in a ruined con- 
dition, alike guilty in the sight of God, and alike incapa- 
ble of being justified by works of law. Having established 
this fundamental position, he declares that men, though 
condemned by law, are not without hope, because God in 
the gospel had provided a righteousness for sinful man 
through faith in Christ, which he would accept of all who 
believe in him ; and that in their need of this righteous- 
ness, there was no difference between one man and another, 
because all were alike sinners and alike under condemna- 
tion. " But the righteousness of God, which is by fwth 
in Jesus Christ, is manifested unto all and upon all them 
that believe ; for there is no difference ; for all have sinned^ 
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mi^ QOT^ ^hort of the glory of God." TUf, ii»ii, is &e 
ireflttlt of l^mVs ickvestigation of tiiiis moat intcrealbg sub- 
ject. After ac^reyiflg ithe yfhgijt worid,~jrew8 and G«- 
tilea,— ftfter 4e<dariag tijat tliej are aU U0«hr «iQ ; that fte* 
^ole world is gu% before God, mi that no ^A caa be 
justified in his sight, he ckHieluc^s Iqr putting ail men on? 
<»ie c(«pmon leyel, and declares that t^iie is no diferenoo 
between them. This account of the character and condi^ 
^on of man I know is a yerj different .<me from that ^lAkik 
' -we should be inclined to give, if left to oursel^c^ ; Imd^^i 
Erectly tends, t£ believed, to humble our pride, and, if 
^believed, to provoke our resentment. Instead of bring- 
ing mankind tog^er into one commcm gyoup x>f ^efornutj^ 
we m^e numerous .di^tmctions, and aA ever/st^p elevate 
9U£saIi^^ while we d^piress others. We ^r$t separate sai* 
ages from civilised men, f^d Mohammedims and heathens; 
from Christians. We next ejqpel murderers and robboiV) 
thietveS'i^nd adulterers, and all other infamous pen9ons,from 
the. cUmsjn whic)ijWe inqlude oi]MS9elves. We thene^clude 
l^thei^ts, infidels, and sceptics. W& thon withdraw from 
those who disregard the jmsr sh^ide^ ,of ;mo^% ^d im 
^il^. of offen<^es which the law, of the land will not reach, 
finally, perhaps, we remove from the i^piprant and the 
clownish) and repeat wit}uu the p^)e pf reQnement and 
intelligence. Here we regi^^ . ourselves and those with 
whom we asspciatie, as die truly r^p^table lapd virtuoYis, 
and <M>nclnderthat,there is a.wide and fund,aii(iental differ- 
ence between oui$ielves and tbe< various cla^sseSffrom wboofi 
we h^?e withdsawn^ 

It may, then, be well to panse a i)Qipment and inquire^ 
why Paul'i» fCoi^ohiJi^^iP ^ o^r owA /are so.dlrec^jcon* 
kikdictjory. The reason is this. P^ul had jbeen led by tb^ 
Holy 3i^t to adopt. v^ry.dii^f^ntrujes ^r n^es^ipi^ 
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diaracters from oar own. We refer our conduct to ike 
law of the land^ or tiie laws of fashionable life, or to pro- 
festtonal or national costoas ; Paul referred it to Uie holy, 
perfect, and coiiq>rehennve kw of God- We compare our-* 
selres with those ^^ur own class, mr witb &06e beneath 
us ; Pad cooipared us with ssints and angels ra heayenJ 
Wefoi^t the duties whi^b men owe to OodyMid ihkk 
only of those which thej owe to each other ; in estknating 
tiieir character, Paul fixed his eyediiefly on the former^ 
Even in our estimate of tiie latter class oS duties, wo kok 
only at the external conduct; Paul kx^ed onfy at the 
motives from which thai conduct flowed, and regarded ik 
as virtuous ^dy when it respected the glory of God. Wo 
view men mer^y as inbaUtants of iUs wM4d ; Paul viewed 
them as on their way to ^e judgment, and as candidates 
lor a higher and a^ nobler state of e»stence# He brought 
them, — ^not to the standard by wludi we measure - tme 
another here,-*-but to the standard by which an infinitely 
pure and holy God will measure us to determiiie whether 
we shall be adnutted to;hi8 presence and allowed to associ- 
ate with saints and angels% Taking this broad and ^om^ 
prehenmve view of tiie subject, be teUe us that there is n^ 
difference between Jew-iuEid Gentile, or between one man 
Siin'd andther, biit tiiat all stand on oneoommc^ level. 

It is my design to expkdn the meaning of the passage, 
and then to estabtish tiie prindj^ w^h ii affirms. > - 

What then is the meaning of the Apostle whenhe^ays, 
^that there is no cUfference between one man and another? 
I shall endeavor to answer this question, first, negatively, 
and then, positively. ■- 

There is no aUusibn here to tiio extenial eireumstancee 
of men. Paul knew, as well as ourselves^ that there is a 
'3reiy wide difference between men as .to birth, fiunily c<nl- 
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B6xioiifl) ifae advwitagest^^ady edacfttioa, mannera, rank^ 
property, power, and influ^ce* 

Neither is there any reference to the corporeal cw mental 
endowments <^ man. Paul was aware that, while one man 
has a perfect body, and a healthy, yigorons constitntion,^ 
^Qther is lame^ or bHnd, or deaf and dimib, and another 
is tibe prey of herecUtary dkease and destined to an no- 
timely grave. Neither was he ignorant that, while one 
man has a powerful and welKbalanced mind, possessing the 
Tarious faculties in their just proportion, another is desti^ 
tote of taste, or memory, or judgment, or the power ot 
reasoning or inventimi, white another is an idiot, and 
another the vicdm of hereditary delbium. 

Neither does the Apostle intend thai men are alike in 
their tempers, or in their inslincts, which, when called into 
exercise, we sometimes call &6 native vii^ues <f the human 
character. Owmg pu'tly to native constttuiional tonperap 
ment, partly, to education, and partly .to the iniuence of 
prosperous or adverse circumstances^ one man is cheerful^ 
while another m habitually gloomy ; one is sweet tempered, 
and another is morose ; one is frank and a&Ue, another 
is reserved and cUitent;; one is unsuspecting, anoHier is 
jealous ; one is mild, gende^ amiable, while ano&er is 
rpugh and vblent; one is not easily {»rovd£^, another is 
^irritable ; one is humUe, timid, contented^ while another 
is bold,. amMtioufl^ andfai^ring; one k tenderJiearted, 
^anotiier is unfeeling; one is meek and patient, another is 
nnfor^ving and revengrfuL He knew also that most men 
-poss^ess natural and conjugal affieoticffi, while s(mie are irith- 
out it; that some men are capaUe of friendship, white 
others caa neither chcdsh it themselvM,.nor prompt it in 
those with whom they associate; that some seek to promote 
the public welfare, while others regard nothmg but their 
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awn« This diftrenes between these classes of men b rerj 
great. Those who belong to the first elass, m each i&- 
stance, will be pleasant aad agreeable friends, neighbors, 
and connections, wUle these belonging te Ae second, will be 
nncomfortaUe in all the relations <^ Ufe. If indindmls 
of iiiese diierent classes 9x% converted, it will reqnire a 
&r greater measure of grace in one of the latter than in 
one of the former, to exhibit tiie beauty and loTcllness of 
reli^on. Nay, some of those latter, who giro decisive 
eridence of piety, owing to their pecnliarly unhappy native 
tempers, are far less amiable and pleamng associates than 
some of the fimner, who &midi no sndi evidence. Of all 
these diversities of Christians the Apostle was folly aw«e 
nhen he said that there is no difference between one man 
and another, yet he overlooked them idl when he threw 
mankind into one pronuscnoos gronp, and employed none 
bnt tiie dark colors of $m and guilt to sketch the monX 
likeness oi the race. Is it asked, why he overlooks those 
diverttdes 7 I answer : He knew that these heavens and 
this earth were soon to be burnt up ; that then all man- 
kind woidd be iidiabitants of the worid of spirits ; and thi^ 
tiiat worid is made up ci heaven and hdl, widi no interme- 
diate region* He looked at these native virtues, and saw 
tiiat they mi^t, uid tliat they all do, often, esist without any 
spirit of ebedience to Ab law of God, without any love to 
him or regard to his (^ory ; that these very diverdties are 
found in the diierettt animals ; that ik»j grow ei^r out 
of induct, or selfidiness ; tiiat they are per£^y conmst- 
ent with impemtenee imd njeotion of Christ ; that an infi- 
del or an atJieist may possess them alt ; Uiat they are often 
found in men <^ openly debauidied and |M^gate Hves ; 
tiai they may ail eiist in their higlieet peiifeeti<Hi, and yet 
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not qualify their potftOMor for the preseooe of Qod or the 
exgoymenU of heaven. 

Neither does Paul here intend to d^y that there is a 
wide diflferenee in men as to their native or acquired pro- 
pensities to particular sins. One man is peculiarly pro- 
pense to the indulgence of anger, another to fraud, another 
to falsehood, another to debauchery, another to btemper- 
ance. 

Neither means he to assert that all men are alike in 
their morals, or that i^ are equally wicked, or that all men 
are as bad as they can be. A youth who has ventured but 
a little distance in the course of sin is far less corrupt than 
an old transgressor ; and the ££ference in the depravity of 
persons of tiie same age is often very great. Some men 
lead a life of crime and en(»rmity, others are occasionally 
vicious, and others are externally and really decent and 
reputable in tb^r morals. If also we could examine the 
hearts of decent and moral men, we should find some of 
them far less deformed and polluted than others. 

As little does he refer here to difference in degrees of 
guilt, or to any difference which the grace of God has 
affected in the human character. He is speiJdng of men 
in their natural, unrenewed state. 

Neither, finally, does he regard any difference effected 
in man by the means of grace, where actual grace is not 
imparted. Under the privileges of the gospel, one man is 
punctilious m his observance of all the external duties 
of religion, while another treats them all with abscJute in- 
difference. 

What, then, is the Apostle's meaning, when he says that 
there is no difference between one man and another ? A 
reference to the context will enable us to answer this in- 
quiry. In ihe 9th verse he looks simply at the characters 
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of men, and asks, ^' Are we Jews better than &e Gen- 
tiles ? No, in no wise, for we hare before proved, boi& 
Jews and Gentiles, that they are all under sin/' In 
the 19th and 2Qth verses he brings the whole race of 
Adam before tl» final bar on their trial as under law, and 
finds ihat everj mouth is 8toiq>ed; that hSU the world are 
^ompell^ to plead guilty.; that no flesh, not an individual, 
is justified or acquitted, but that all are condemned. And, 
in the following three vecses, he declures ihat all men 
stand in equi^ need of that righteousness wMeh is by &ith 
in Jesus Christ, which God has i^eed to accept instead <^ 
the perfect righteousness of the law. It is then, when he 
views men as candidates fi)r salvation, when he sees ttiem, 
not only incapable of being justified, but actually coa*- 
demned, and needing justification through Christ, that he 
places them all on the same level, and denies that there is 
any difference between one man and another. 

I shall next proceed to establish the prmdple of this 
passage. 

This, in itself, is far trcm being an enviable undertaking. 
To reflect that we stand on the same level, in any sense, 
with criminals, and profligates, and others of the worst of 
mankind, is a most distressing consideration. Yet if God 
places us on the same level in the decisions of the final 
day, in the question of acquittal or condemnation, it is 
desirable we should know it ; and it will require no very 
remarkable degree of humility, to believe that his estimate 
of us is right. 

I would observe then particularly, that when God de^ 
scribes the native character of man, and pronounces man- 
kind to be fallen, without holiness, and deplorably wicked, 
be no where intimates that there is any difierence between 
one man and another. We are told in the context, that 
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fdl iave Msanncd and-tiottie lAort of iilie' ^ry of <j6d, jtiid 
ftat Jetrs and <Jeirtfles are all trndisr siii. In iiik 14tli 
Psate^ whksh^ is tiiei» qtioted, we are told that Jihovafi 
looked do^im^rom hearen, not merely on the Oentiles o# 
the Jew», but on tie cKHdr^n of men, to flee if there if ei'e 
aayof -themihat ionghtafter God. We are then inimedii 
ately told of the result of this universal stirvej. In thiii 
result, Cfod^oes hot classify men l^ nations^ or as dtffiied 
and barbarous, or according to their professions or circum* 
stahced. -We hear ^nothing of good and bad men. He 
groups them aH together. " ^here is none righteous 7 noj 
not one. There is none that understandeth ; there is none 
that seekeih after God. They ari all gone out of the 
way ; they are together become unprofitable ; there is none 
that doeth good,-^no, not one." When he says in Jere- 
miah, ^^ The heart is deceitful above all things, and desper- 
ately wicked," he does not say this of the heart of a thief, 
or of a robber, of an adulterer, or a murderer ; nor does 
he say it of the heart of a savage, or of a Gentile, or a 
Jewfc He says it wfthoiit qualification ; and when he iui-^ 
me£ately adds, ^^I, Jehovah, search Ihe heart, to reward 
every man according to his works," he lets us know that 
he is speaking of all men whcf will be suminoned before the 
final bar; in other words, Of the whole race of Adam, 
When God pronounces mankind sinners, desperately 
wicked, and without holiness, hislanguaae, as we thus see, 
is in the fellest^pos»ible degree univ^rfeaf; he ptrts ho dif-^ 
ference between one man and another. ' ' * " 

2. There is no difference as to the' condemnation in 
which all. men are in volied. Thtis necessarily follows front 
the fact tW they are li sinners and without holiness j^or^ 
** he that bffendeih in bW jK^mtjis gmlty of aH-^'^-ah^' 
^^ cursed is every one that conUnueth noi in all tilings writ* 
17 
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ten in the book of the law, to do them." But the fact is 
itself asserted in many forms. Thus in the context it is 
sidd, that all the world is become guilty, i. e. liable to 
punishment, before God. We are also told that, previous 
to feuth in Christ, all men are under condemnation. '^ He 
that believeth not, is condemned already," and ^^ the wrath 
of God abideth on him." 

In the tidings of the goMpel all men are put on one level. 
** Fear not," says the angel to the shepherds, " for behold ! 
I bring you glad tidingB of great joy, which shall be," not 
to the Jews merely, nor the Gentiles merely, nor to sinners 
merely, but ^' to all people." In the same manner the 
Qiultitude of the heavenly host shouted, ^^ Glory to God in 
the highest," because there was ^^ peace on earth and good 
will to ?7ten," — i. e. to all mankind. In the same manner 
Christ was the Saviour, not of the Jews only, but also of 
the Gentiles. He is the Saviour of all men, but especially 
of them that believe. In the gospel, all mankind receive 
one common message. The gospel is to be preached to all 
men. ^' Go ye," said Christ, as he was ascending to 
heaven, ^' and preach the gospel to all nations." The gos- 
pel is to b.e preached to every creature. The message of 
reconciliation is to be sent to all men without distinction. 
" God," says Paul, " hath given to us the ministry of re- 
conciliation ; viz. that Gt)d is in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses to them, 
and hath committed unto us the word of reconciliation." 
He then tells us what this word is, and by whose authority 
it is delivered. " Now then, we are embassadors for 
Christ, as though God did beseech you by us, we pray you 
in Christ's stead, * Be ye reconciled to God.' " This was 
the message from God, sent not to the heathen only, but 
to the whole world ; and proclaimed, not merely to outlaws 
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and profligates, but to every creature. But a call to re- 
conciliation implies enmity. By this call of the gospel, 
then, all mankind are placed on one footing, and charged 
with enmity to God, and the command to be reconciled, is 
addressed to every creature without distinction. 

Pardon is, in the same manner, offered to all men indis- 
criminately ; but pardon, I need not say, is the remission of 
deserved punishment. 

All men, I would add, are declared to be alike as to 
their need of regeneration. Christ was not speaking of 
the Jews, nor of the heathen, nor of the abandoned and 
profligate simply, when he said, " Except a man be bom 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.'* His proposi- 
tion is as absolutely universal as language can make it. 
The declaration, Except a man have eyes, he cannot see, 
is equivalent to the declaration. No man can see without 
eyes. Of course Christ's words. Except a man be bom 
again, &c., is precisely equivalent to the words — No man 
who is not bora again, can see the kingdom of God. Here, 
then, there is no difference. Every man living, whatever his 
native temper or character, must experience the change of 
regeneration, if he is to be admitted into the kingdom of 
God. " If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature." 
** Every one that loveth, is bora of God." " Every one 
that believeth, or worketh righteousness, is bom of God." 

The agency of the Holy Spirit is just as necesfsary to 
produce this change in one as in another. No degree of 
sweetness of temper ; no cultivation of the native virtues, 
or of the social affections ; no exteraal decency of charac- 
ter ; no observance of the duties of religion, will exempt 
any man from this necessity. Except a man be bora of 
the Spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom of God. This ex- 
cludes every man without distinction, who is not bom of 
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the Spirit* ^^ As mwaj iub believed '^ cm the n&me <f 
Christ, says John, ^^ irere bom, not of blood, nor of tho 
will of tl» flesh, nor of the wUl of man, bat ci God." 
, All mankind jsijapd on one conwDoa le«7eb aa to ^uUifeet^ . 
tion. AH men^ without exception^ ar«i deelared ^ineapablt 
of justification on Ute ground q( obedience. ^^ By the 
jjeeds of the law no flesh ^ shall be justified/' We are 
^^ saved, not of works, lest any man should boast/' To ooi^ 
yince the Jews that -this was true 'of erery man, ^ Apos- 
tle tells them, that even Abraham could not be justified by 
works. ^* If Abraham were justified by works, he hatb 
wherec^ to glory." In the same manner it is sud, thai 
all who are justified, are justified by fiuth alone. There- 
fore we conclude, that a man is justified by futb, without 
the deeds of the law." ^^ The righteousness of QoAf by 
fidth of Jesus Christ, is manifested upon all them that be- 
lieve." We are justified freely by his grace, through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus." 

Neither, we may add, is any difference made betwem 
one man and another in the requiremenU of the gospeL 
Mark tells us, that Jesus came into Judea, preaching the 
^pel of the kingdom^ and saving, /' Bepent ye, and be> 
lieve the gospel." : These commands .are^ of universal vp- 
plication, t^ Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise pev> 
iflh." ^^ God now commandeth all men every where^ to 
repent." ^^ He that -belie veth, shall be saved -^ and' he 
that belie veth not^ shall be damned." The most moral 
and virtuous men must therefore repent and believe, as 
truly as the most abandoned, if they are to obtun salva- 
tion ; and will as certainly fail of it, if they do not^ 

In the article of deathy all men are placed on one loveL 
Death is the wages of sin ; and death has passed on aU 
men, because all have sinned. Not a child of Adam ^ 
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here exempt. Whatever distinctions we may be disposed 
to make between ourselves and others as to disposition, or 
temper, or decency of life, death disregards them all, and 
says to us, " You have earned your wages, return to your 
dust." This has been his solemn language to every one. 
Of all the unnumbered millions of men who have lived in 
past generations, there is not a solitary survivor. Multi- 
tudes of them, in every age, have boasted of their native 
virtues, and thanked God they were not as other men ; but 
death has laughed at those discriminations, and taught 
them in a most affecting and awful manner that they were 
" children of wrath," being children of disobedience, " even 
as others." Of all who are now living or shall live here- 
after, not one will fail to receive this distressing conviction 
that there is no diflference. Death, the common leveller 
of all terrestrial distinctions, sent by God as the common 
executioner of the human race, will treat the man of 
respectability and virtue with as little ceremony as the 
outlaw and the profligate. There is no difference, either, 
as to the circumstances of death. The amiable, virtuous 
man, dies as early as the villian. His death is attended 
with equal suffering and equal humiliatidn. Go to the 
chamber of sickness, where the man thus most dis- 
tinguished is expiring, and then repair to the dying bed of 
tiie most abandoned of mankind, and you will see that all 
these distinctions are vanished and forgotten. You will 
see them both writhing and tossing with pain ; their flesh 
is alike wasted ; the face of one is as pale and ghastly as 
that of the other ; the voice of each is dumb ; a common 
palsy benumbs their limbs ; the same cold sweat settles on 
dieir foreheads ; the pulse of life in both is still ; the lamp 
of life is for each put out in never ending darkness. See 
them in their coffins, and one is as quiet, as powerless, as 
17* 
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loathsome as the other, and needs, as mudi to be remayed: 
from the sight of all the Jiving. Follow tiiem to their, 
bnrial. The; lie side b; side under Uie same clod of the 
yallej. . The grave of , one is as deep^ dark, silent, as HoA 
of the other. One of them as truly as the other may 
^^Bay to <;Qrruption, thou art my father, and to the wormr 
thou art jny mother and my sister," They wUl mould 
"vidth equal rt^idity into one common 4ust^ and in ,a few 
years, every trace of both will be blotted out from und^ 
heaven. 

The judgment day also tells us, that there is no di£fer- 
ence. I have already remarked that Paul is here speak- 
ing of men in their natural, unrenewed state, and that he 
has no reference to the distinction made between them by 
the grace of God. That diflference, I admit, is very great, 
and it. will be seen and felt to be infinitely great, on the. 
final trial. But when the Judge shall separate mankind, 
he will divide them into two classes only, the, righteous and 
the wiqked ; and the righteous will consist M those, and. 
of those only^ who are qlothetd in^ the robes of Christ's 
righteousness. and pot in their own. Those o^i.tlie right 
hand will ;all have been renewed by the grac^ of Gqd ;. 
will^ coirfes^ that they Reserve condwimatioa, ev^ as, 
others ;.and that it is.grace^lone which has made them to^ 
differ ; and wHl pl^e all their hope in the blood of Christ.; 
Those on the left hand will stand . in one promiscuous^^ 
crowd, -and will be ^K>uped together, as the coipmon ene^. 
mies of God and the kingdom of holiness. The earthly 
distinctions of birth,^ education, ^anpers, rank, talents^ and; 
fortune, as well as of respectability and decency of life, 
will be all forgotten. The man who was. here cheerful,^ 
sweet-tempered, affable in his manpers, ^Hberal^ amiable,, 
and con^pa^nate in bis dispoaitioix, if be diisd iu impenK 
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tence and unbelief, will then see himself placed side by 
ride. with another, who was habitually gloomy, morose, 
jealous, covetous,— who was violent, ambitious, unfeeling^^ 
and revengeful. He who prided himself in the purity of 
his morals, will perceive that the Judge has not separated 
him from the vile and the profligate. However respectable 
in the view of his fellow-men; however numerous or great 
in degree his virtues; however distant he thought and 
kept himself from the abandoned in this world, when he 
then looks on his companions on the right and the lefb,^ 
before and behind him, will behold among them, liars, 
thieves, and robbers, adulterers, and murderers, and see 
himself regarded by the Judge as possessing a common 
character of guilt and debasement, and involved with them 
in a common ruin. When the trial is finished, the same 
sentence of reprobation, " Depart, ye cursed, into ever^ 
lasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels," will be 
pronounced on them botlu They will go away in one in- 
discriminate crowd to receive the same dreadful allotment. 
They will be all shut up in Uie same prison ; will be com- 
panions with one another, and with devils and damned 
spirits, will drink from the same vials of unmingled wrath, 
and will be ^rouded in the same blackness of darkness - 
forever^. 

What, then, in conclusion, are the practical reflections^ 
which. we should universally make. As one of these, I 
may say, we perceive the reason why the doctrines of 
grace have been so unpopular and ofiensive. When Christ 
preached to Nicodemus the universal necessity of regener- 
ation to Jew and Gentile, the latter exclaimed with aston- 
ishment, " How can these things be ?" Paul tells us that 
the <^os9 of Christ was ''to the Jews a stumbling-block 
and to the Greeks foolishness." The reason was, that 
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Christ died for aU. He was a propitiation for the sins of 
the whole world. No man could come to the Father but 
by him. All were reduced by his cross to one common 
level of sin and ruin. Had he taught us, that those only 
whom we regard as vile and profligate, need to be cleansed 
by his blood, and must be bom agidn, — ^but that we, who 
regard ourselves as amiable and moral, as cherishing kind 
and good feelings towards others, and as deserving and 
receiving from them the meed of respectability and worth, 
need not be bom again, — the oiTence of the cross would 
have wholly ceased, and all its enemies, Jews, Mohamme- 
dans, heathens, atheists, and infidels, both speculative and 
practical, would have been numbered among its friends. I 
do not say this from mere conjecture, but found the declar- 
ation on facts. The bitterest enemies of the cross of 
Christ are those who deny the doctrines of regeneration 
and atonement; who say that they themselves need no 
change of heart, and who expect to be justified without 
the cleansing efficacy of the Redeemer's blood. 

As clearly are we instructed as to the troe value of the 
native virtues of the human heart. 

These unquestionably render us agreeable and amiable 
in all the relations of the present life. But this life is but 
a moment ; and yet the character here formed endures 
through eternity. Death introduces us to the world of 
ftpiritB; to heaven or to hell. The one, a world of un- 
mingled holiness and joy, — the other, of unmingled sin and 
misery, — are the only regions which we shall then inhabit. 

What will be then thought of these virtues, my hearer, 
which you now so highly value ? Whether you possess any 
or all of them, and in whatever degree, they now make no 
difference between you and others in the view of God. 
He pronounces you to be as truly fallen, without holiness, 
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and desperately wicked ; ta be as really cdndenmefd iJ^ 
ready ; that the tidiaga of the gospel are as joyfnl tidings 
io you ; and that the command, "Be ye reconciled to God,'- 
is Its^Foly addressed to you^ as I^ affirms these of robbers 
and adulterets. He assert also, that you astrtdynreqniretfao 
blood of Christ to wash away your guilt, and the influences 
of the Spirit to remove your pollution ; that you are utter- 
ly incapable of being justified by any works of righteous- 
ness which you have done ; that the commands of the 
gospel, " Repent and believe^^^ are as fully addressed to 
you, as binding on you, and as indispensably necessary to 
be obeyed ; that death as certainly awaits you, in as dis- 
toessing and awful circumstances ; that your body will be 
as low in the grave and moulder into as humble common 
dust ; that, if unrenewed by the grace of God, you will 
stand in the judgment on the same left hand, will hear the 
same sentence of damnation, be shut up in the same prison^ 
and linger out the same eternity of hopeless misery, as 
those whom you now regard as the vilest of mankind. I 
appeal to your own conscience, if in each case, I have not 
proved from the express declaration of the word of God, 
every one of these positions. If so, they are true. Of 
what avail then are those virtues in which you boast your- 
selves, and on which you fondly rely ? They are nothing 
but a mask, which you draw over the face of your soul ; 
which prevents you from appearing to yourself and to 
others as you appear to the eye of God. But, believe me, 
death will strip off this mask, and shew you in your real 
character to your ovm eyes ; and, when you drop the body, 
and go naked and without disguise into the world of spirits, 
where all things are seen in their true colors, you will 
appear to yourself and to every being in the universe just 
as you now appear to the eye of God. There the dread- 
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All glory of God shines with nnelonded brightness, and in 
its intolerable light, wicked beings will see all the features 
of guilt and imparity which make up their own moral pic- 
ture. Cast away then all dependence on your own vir- 
tues ; trust alone to the righteousness of Christ. 
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EZEKIEL XYIII: 31. 

Make you a new*hearU 

This is a command of Ood, addressed to impenitent 
men. That it binds the conscience like every other divine 
command, and was given to be obeyed, must be admitted. 
It is a command, however, to which little or no attention is 
ordinarily paid by those to whom it is addressed. Many 
seem not to know, that such a command is to be found in 
the Bible. Others, if they know this, are unmoved. 
Others, still, deny that they need a new heart. And oth- 
ers, when the command, ^^ Make you a new heart,'' is 
brought home to them, reply, that they cannot do this. 

To individuals of the first three classes I shall not now 
address myself. If there are any such persons present, I 
will barely remind them, that, when God utters this com- 
mand, " Make you a new heart," he subjoins, " For why 
will ye die ?" I need not expldn what this death is. Yet 
this is the awful motive which God himself has suggested, 
to prompt them to an immediate compliance. 

To persons of the fourth class, to those who allege that 
they cannot make themselves a new heart, our attention 
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wll now be direcied. The number of these is very great. 
Barely indeed, do I urge this duty on any individual, but 
he replies, — ^" I ought to be a Christian, and I wish sin- 
cerely that I was one. But we cannot convert ourselves. 
We must widt God's lime. If we do as well as we can, 
God wiU do the rest." 

Unhappily for the church, this is no new language. 
When Uie heretic, Pelagius, in the fifth century, denied 
that the Holy Spirit changes the heart, and contended that 
men actually change their own hearts, Augustin and his 
friends, to destroy this error root and branch, insisted that 
men not only want inclinationj but capacity^ to change 
their own hearts and turn to God. If they were wilUng 
to do th'is, they would be still unable. 

This unhappy mistake has been handed down fix>m that 
hour to the present. The reformers were too much occur 
|Hed to detect it. We find it, therefore, incorporated in 
all the creeds and confessions of the Protestant churches. 
In the writings of some eminent divines, we do indeed 
read that the sinner's impenitence is charged upon his 
choice, but at other times they represent him as destitute 
of capacity to repent. Even Baxter, the most consistent 
of them all, is at times inconsistent with himself. 

The truth is, that the subject of moral agency has not 
been thoroughly investigated by the divines of Europe. 
STo one of them has given the world a treatise on this sub- 
ject, in any high degree important or valuable. Andrew 
Fuller, the only exception to this remark, acknowledges 
the source whence his own views were derived. It was 
the divines of our own country who first vindicated the 
moral government of God ; who taught mankind that God 
does not require bricks witiioUt having first given them 
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Bbraw; and that notMng hinders men from doing their 
duty bat the want of inclination* 

This tru^ was first promulgated in our own churches 
abottt seventy years ago* It was at first vigorously op- 
posed, but it is -now universally received by the ministers 
of New England. Within a few years it has made rapid 
progress in the regions lying south and west ; and it has 
already found numerous and powerful friends and defend- 
ers on the other side of the Atlantic* The time is not 
distant, iRrhen, on this subject, ^^ the eyes of them that see 
^tll not he dim ;" when no preacher shall tell the impeni- 
tent sinner that God has c<)mmanded him to do what he 
has not the capacity to perform. 

Though thb truth is so extensively received by ministers 
and Christians, yet it ha& made but little progress among 
those who are not Christians. Even now, when we urge 
the sinner to repent, he almost of course tells us that he 
cannot. The reason is obvious. He was taught so when- 
a child, and he loves the delusion. He knows that God 
commands him to repent, if he would not perish. But to 
do this, he is neither ready nor willing^ When you press 
this command home upon his conscience, and this danger 
upon his fears, if he cannot find some lurking-place, he 
will be compelled to submit. What his shelter is, he cares 
not, if he can only live undisturbed. At first he says, per* 
haps, with Pelagius, ^* Men are free agents ; they do con- 
vert themselves. I can safely postpone repentance for the 
present, and turn to God by and. by." Should you take 
the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God, and 
drive him from this refuge, he flies to another. He then 
concludes with the Arminian : ^' Religion is a gradual 
thing. I do not believe in these sudden conversions. The 
seed must be sown, and by and by there will be a crop. 
18 
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I must use the means of grace, and God will do the rest/' 
If you force him from this retreat also, he resorts to the 
doctrine of efficacious grace. ^^ No man can convert him- 
self. We must wait God's time. Our own efforts will not 
avml. All that we do before regeneration, is sin* When 
God is pleased to convert us, he .will convert us." Here 
his conscience is lulled, and hb fears are Itdd asleep. God 
indeed commands him to repent, but he cannot, and there- 
fore it is not his duty to attempt it. 

From this ^^ refuge of lies" the sinner must be driven, 
or he will perish. No man feels guilty for sinmng, if he 
thinks he could not help it ; and no man will attempt to 
repent, if he knows that he cannot. Pour the arrows of 
truth upon him like hsdl ; under this shelter, not one of 
them can reach him. The only resource is to drive him 
from his lurldng-place, and then to prostrate it in the dust. 

Many of you, my hearers, I doubt not, have found 
a shelter under this miserable delusion. When urged to 
repent, you say that you cannot ; and you have said this so 
often and believed it so long, that you deem it a doctrine of 
the Bible. He who attempts to refute it, seems to be 
driving you from a refuge which the Bible has fum'shed 
you for continuing in impenitency . Alas ! if it were in- 
deed true, you would be in a fearful condition. You can- 
not repent ; and yet, if you do notj you must perish. 

In discussing the subject which is thus suggested, I shall 
consider : 

The meaning of the command, that the sinner make 
himself a new heart. 

The meaning of his excuse, that he cannot do this. 

To what extent his excuse is valid. 

The real difficulty of his rendering obedience. 
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1. The meaning of the command. In the language of 
tiie Bible, " a new heart'' is a heart which repents of sin ; 
which believes in Jesus Christ ; which loves God and obeys 
him. For a sinner to make himself a new heart, is the 
same thing as to begin to repent and believe, to love and 
obey. The text, then, is an express command of God to 
impenitent sinners, to begin the exercise of repentance, 
feith, and love. 

2. The meaning of the excuse, that he cannot make 
himself a new heart. This excuse is capable of two inter- 
pretations. By the words cannot^ unable^ impossible, we 
sometimes denote the want of natural capacity ; — for ex- 
ample, the want of knowledge, of understanding, or of 
bodily strength ; and sometimes, the want of inclination. 
When a man wants natural capacity to do some particular 
tiung, we call that which prevents him a naturtd or phyd-^ 
edl inability ; when he wants inclination merely, we call it 
a moral inability. 

The Scriptures use these words in both these meanings. 
They say, that with Grod " all things are possible,*' and yet 
they say, " It is impossible for God to lie." These two 
passages would contradict each other, did not the first refer 
to a physical, and the latter to a moral impossibility. In 
the same manner we say, that the Devil cannot love. la 
thb we do not allege natural incapacity as an excuse for 
his malice ; we only mean, that his infernal disposition pre- 
vents him from the exercise of love. 

We apply this language to all the common concerns of 
life. An honest man cannot steal, because he is incapable 
of such villany. If a thief cannot steal, it is because 
nothing is within his reach. The poor widow could not 
give, because she had previously cast her two mites into 
the treasury. The miser cannot give, because he will not* 
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The mck man cannot wcrrk, because lus eireiigtb k gone ; 
tiie sloggard, because be is too mdclent. In att langaagea 
we &id words correapoBding with ecmnoty unable^ impo^Mlej 
used to denote merely the imnt of inclination. There 19 
a real propriety in using language in this manner, lind ibr 
two reasons. One is, that our disinclination to ^ a thing i» 
^kong enough to render it just as cartun that it wiK nolf 
be done, as the want of capacity would render it. Thus^ 
it is as certain that the eyer^blessed 6od will not ^ie, as if 
be had not capacity to lie. It is as certain thai a holj' 
ang^ will not Bin, and that an infernal sfMrit will not repent^- 
as if a natural impossibility prevented them. The othei^ 
reaacm is, that, while a want of inclbation to do a ffreit 
thing lasts, it is impossible tiiat it should be done. Thus^ 
so long as I do not choose to ndse my arm to my head, it 
18 aa impossible to raise it as if the arm were d^A ; and 
i£ I never should choose to raise it, I should never be able. 

When, therefore, the sinner says, " I cannot make my< 
self a new heart," or in olher words, ^^ I cannot begin to 
repent, and believe, and love," his language is liable to 
two very different constructions. It may either mean, ^M 
am not willing to repent, to trv^ in Christ, to lore QiA 
and obey him," or it may mean, ^^ I have not the necessaiy 
fikCulties to enable me to repent, and believe, and: k>ve«" 

8. To what extent is <he sinner's excuse yuM ? If by 
tfiis language he intends that God has not given him the 
faculties necessary to enable him to repent, and this ber 
true;, the excuse is a good one. In thi^ affirmation, com- 
mon sense and the Bible perfectly harmoniae. The i^i 
actstlike a fool, yet no one blames him. The lunatte may^ 
utter profaneness or blasphemy, — ^may destroy his own life 
w the life of his neighbor, yet for these ieicts no one holds 
him: responsible* An impenitent sinner may become- de& 
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nous, and if ha dies in this state, he will perish, yet the 
{Hreacher who should visit such a man and then tell him 
that it was his duty to repent, would be deemed a lunatic 
lumself* 

The Scriptures confirm this decbion of common sense. - 
They make our capacity the measure of our obligations. 
In the parable of the talents, of him who received ten, 
other ten were required, so also of him who received five^ 
and so of him who received one ; " of every man," sayt 
our Lord, " according to his several ability." Had there 
been a servant who received nothing, of him nothing would 
have been required. We know that this is true in the case 
of the idiot. To him nothing is given, and of him nothing 
b required. On the same principle, " To him that knowi. 
eth to do good and doeth it not, to him it is sin." Hb 
knowing, or not knowing, decides the question of guilt or 
innocence. On the same principle, ^^ where there b no law, 
there b no transgression." Where b there no l^w ? The 
answer b : When the law b absolutely unknown. On (he 
same principle, our Lord says to the Pharbees,^^ If ye 
were blind," i. e. if ye had no knowledge of your duty^ 
^* ye should have no sin." In the final day, as we learn, 
a wide difference will be made among those who are to be 
the subjects of punishment, and thb will be precbely 
measured b^their difference of knowledge and capacity. 
** He who knew his Lord's will, and did it not," like the 
impenitent sinner under the gospel, ^^ shall be beaten with 
many stripes." He who knew not *^ his Lord's will," or, 
who knew it imperfecdy^ " and 4W it not," like the impeu- 
itent heathen, though even hb knowledge renders hiqn 
without excuse, " shall be beaten with few stripes." And 
he who knew it not at ally and did it not, like the idiot^ 
slliall not be beaten at all. Though thi9 b the general rule 
18* 
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of Qod's government, and iiie obTioos rule of jnstiee^ it 
tnaj be imagined that an exception is made in the doctriM 
ef original em. But 6od takes effectual care in the Bible 
to guard against this mistake. He tells us that the son shall 
not bear the iniquity of the father ; that the righteoittness 
of the righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of 
tiie wicked upon him ; that the soul that sbneth, it shall 
die ; and that every man shall bear his oWn iniquHj. In 
i^iher words, no man shall bear the punishment of Adam's 
transgression, but merely of his own; 

If, then, my h^rer, you have no capacity to obey the 
command in the text, you are as excusable for not obeying 
it, as an idiot, or a lunatic, or a beast of the field. The 
command is not addressed to you. Christ does indeed say 
to his ministers, ^^ Go, preach my gospel to every creature.'^ 
An idiot is a creature, and so is a beast of the field. Yet 
the minbter of Christ is not to carry the gospel to them, 
nor to command them to repent. And why not? Be* 
«ause they have not the requisite capacity. If, then, yon 
have, not the requisite capacity to repent, the gospel, for 
the same reason, is not sent to you, and repentance is not 
your duty;, Jf there be sudi a person present, I unhesi^ 
iatingly say to hii friends^ (he will not tinderstoTul me 
himself,) yoii need not let your unhappy relative come to 
this sacred place. He has no more to do with the Sab^ 
bathfOr the sanctuary, or the Bible, than an idiot or a 
lunatic. If he has been always thus destitute of capacity, 
you need not entertain any apprehensions as to his desthiy. 
To whom nothing is given, of the same will nothing be re- 
quired. If heretofore he had capacity and lost it, theve is 
ho remedy, for, unless God restores it, nothing can be 
(done* ^ 

Bdt your excuse," I cannot make myself a new heart," 
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iBAy mean^ " I hare no inclmation to repent, nor to believe j 
Bor to love God." If you mean this, the excuse will not 
avail you. What b its real import? That you love sin 
too well to renounce it, or to trust in Him who offers to 
•ave you from it, or to love Grod and obey him. Your ex* 
cuse, then, lies in the fact &at you love sin, or in the de- 
yyeeio which you love it. 

' I appeal to your own conscience, whether either of these 
excuses can be pronounced valid. Will the fact that you 
love sin and are unwilling to renounce it, avail you ? Can 
any being commit sin who does not love it ? Can he go on 
in sin unless he is unwilling to renounce it ? Will not this 
plea, then, excuse all the sin that has ever been committed ? 
fa not this love to sin, iUelf 8in ? Do you not, then, plead 
your sin as an excuse for your sin? And do you think 
that j<mt Omniscient Judge is weak enough to be thus 
blinded? 

But you will say, "I am a descendant of apostate 
Adam. I was conceived in sin, and shapen in iniquity. 
When I sin, I only indulge the propensities of my nature. 
God^ve me these propensities, and I cannot resist them.** 
If you mean that, in consequence of the fall of Adam, 
you have lost the faculty of willing and choosing, I deny 
it, and appeal to the Bible and to your own consciousness 
for evidence that you ar^ mistaken. There is not an hour 
of your life in which you do not choose or refuse. I also 
reply that, if you can prove Aat you have lost this faculty, 
you are not a moral agent— you are not an accountable 
being, and have never sinned. If you mean that, in con- 
sequence of the fall of Adam, you and all bis posterity do 
Avii and love to mn, and choose to. sin, I admit it. But 
how, I ask, does any being incur guilt ? By choosing to 
sin. If^ then, you choose to sin, God wiQ not ask the 
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question, How you came to choose it ? Acting as a parent, 
you never think of asking, how your child came to choose 
to disobey you ? Sitting ad a judge, you do not ask, how 
the murderer came to choose to destroy his neighbor's life^ 
or the thief to take his neighbor's property. All you ask 
in either case is, was the act a voluntary, wilful act ? To 
justify punishment, all that is necessary is, to find an ac« 
countable being who has chosen to break a law which he 
was bound to obey. Tbis is exactly your case. 

Or will the degree to which you love sin, avail you ? 
Let me then ask, Is your little child, who has just begun to 
disobey you, guilty and deserving of punishment ; and i^ 
an older child who has been long and obstinately rebellious, 
innocent ? Will you pursue and punish the young and fal- 
tering offender because he has violated the law of the state 
when he was afraid to do it, and will you let the old and 
hardened offender escape because he loved the villany so 
well that he could not help it ? Do you excuse Satan 
because he is so full of all subtlety and all malice that he 
cannot help perpetrating every crime within his reach ? 
What an excuse will this be in the eye of Omniscience ! 
On the judgment day, those unhappy beings who will be 
sentenced to the lowest hell, may all allege this intense 
love of sin as their apology ; and this very apology, — their 
intense love of sin, — will be the cause of their singularly 
dreadful sentence. Are you, then, secretly relying on 
such an excuse as this ? Go to your closet. Meet the 
God whom you are refusing to obey, face to face, and there 
settle this controversy. There, while you remember that 
he is looking at you and surveying your heart, look up and 
say to him, *' I love sin so well that I cannot forsake it." 
Honestly make the experiment. If it is a good excuse, it 
will stand in the judgment, and if you can urge it then. 
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you tam urge it now. Do not think of trtisting to any 
excuse in that hour of awful deciston, at which your voice 
wotfld falter were you to utter it now. Try it, then, when 
you leave this house. Your soul is worth the experiment. 

4. What is the real difficulty of the sinner's obeyrog 
this command ? This quiestion is entirely practical. -No 
person ever becomes in earnest concerning his salvation, 
who is not compelled to answer it. 

This difficulty, I would then observe, is not on ikt side 
tf €rod. Th^re is no defect in the atonement of Christ. 
This is full and complete ; as full for Judas as it is for 
Peter ; so that (Jod can be just, and yet justify every one 
who belie veth in Jesus* 

Neither are you prevented, my hearer, by the want of 
knowledge, for you have all the knowledge that the Bible 
contains. ' 

Crod will ncM; take any pleasure in your deaUi. " As I 
Uve, saith the Lord God, I hi^ve no pleasure in the deadt 
of the wicked.'^ You will not allege that God is unwillmg 
that you should repent. Why has he revealed his word ^' 
and given his Son, and sent his Spirit, if he is not willing t 

You will not assert t^at Christ is not willing. He who^ 
hung on the Cross, need furnish you no evidence that he is 
willing to save cdnners. 

You are not prevented by the want of invitations, 
f* Come unto me,** says Christ from his throne of glory, 
♦* aH ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will ffv^ 
you rest." 

The greatness of your mns does not prevent you.' 
** Though your nns be as ecariet, they shall be white as 
snow ; thou^ they be red like crimson, they shall be as 
wool." 
i. On the sido of Gt>d, then, nothing exists, to prevent the 
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sinner from obeying ihe command of the text, bat eveiy- 
thing to prompt him to render obedience. 

This difficulty, I also remark, consists not in the Sin- 
ner* $ need of any additional faeuMeB. Yon cannot name 
tiie faculty that is wanting. I make the appeal directly to 
your conscience. What is that faculty of the mind, which, 
were you to possess it, you could repent ? This question 
has been put a thousand times, and no man. Christian or 
sbner, has ever yet given the answer. 

What faculty, I would ask again, has the mind of a 
Christian, which your mind possesses not ? Enow you not 
many real Christians, of inferior talents and knowledge to 
your own ? Here your pride of understanding will give 
me an affirmative answer. 

I will, then, enumerate your faculties. Tou have an 
understanding, to know €rod and his right to your obedi- 
ence. You have a conscience, to feel the weight of obli- 
gation. You have intense desires for happiness, and an 
intense aversion to misery. You have motives strong 
enough in heaven and hell, if motives can be strong 
enough to prompt you to repentance. Finally, you have 
a heart that can sorrow, and trust, and love. 

I then inquire, what other faculties possesses the Chris- 
tian, or what others do you need, to render you capable of 
becoming a Christian ? Perhaps, however, you will reply : 
^* I need a reli9h for spiritual objects. Did I possess this, 
I should become a Christian." I admit, that if you pos- 
sessed a relish for spiritual objects, that you would already 
he a Christian, but not that you would became a Christian. 
But you deceive yourself by this figurative word, relish. Our 
relish for the various kinds of food depends on the bodily 
appetite, and is not a mere matter of choice. But it is not 
thus with the relishes of the mind. What do I mean when 
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affirming that I relish bread ? That I love bread. What 
do I mean when affirming that I relish the character of 
God ? That I love God. When, therefore, you tell me, 
that yoa have no felish for the character of God, and that, 
therefore, 700 cannot love him, — hot strip the declaration 
of the figurative dress in which you have disguised it, and 
we have the naked fact, that you do not love the character 
of God, and therefore you cannot love him. On your own 
ground, the want of love b the only difficulty, and not the 
want of capacity. 

But this plea, that the sinner has not capacity, is to ac- 
cuse God of injustice and folly. In his law, God commands 
every man to love him. In the gospel, God commands 
every man to repent and believe. You say, that you have 
not capacity to obey these commands. What then should 
we thmk of God, if he had said to the stones of the streets, 
" Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart ?" 
If he had said to the beasts of the field, ^^ Repent ye ;'' 
if he had said to the fowls of heaven, ^^ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ." Why would this have been folly ? 
Merely because stones and beasts and birds have no 
capacity to obey. K they had this capacity, they would 
be proper subjects of moral government. If, then, sin- 
ners have no capacity, the folly of giving you these com- 
mands is equally great. Still more palpably would these 
commands be marked with injustice. God not only com- 
mands ; he affixes a most awful sanction. What should 
we say of the parent who had required his child to do what 
he could not do, and had then threatened a severe punish- 
ment if the child should not obey ? What say you of 
Nebuchadnezzar, who ordered his wise men to be cut in 
pieces because they could not discover a dream which he 
had forgotten ? Yet when the judgment of the great day 
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is over, God will send away great multitndeg into everlast- 
ing punishment because ikiej did not love faim, and other 
multitudes because they did not repent of sin and beHeve 
in Christ. What kind of a government, then, does Jeho- 
vah exercise over his creatures ? He first commands what 
they cannot perform, and then punishes them through eter- 
nal ages because they do not cbej. Surely this is despot- 
ism without a parallel. And is Jehovah such a tyrant as 
this ? Will you go and meet Kim and tell him this ; and 
intend you, when he summons you to your trial, to rise up 
before the assembled universe and excuse your disobedi- 
ence, by substantiating this charge against his character ? 

You may allege, that man originally had the needed 
capacity, but has lost it. This does not remove ike diffi- 
culty, even in the case of Adam. A man is guilty, and 
ought to be punished, for putting out his own eyes. T«t 
when they are once put out, and you have punished him 
for that offence, you would not then also punish him be- 
cause he could not see. But, if Adam was guilty for not 
obeying, after he had lost his original capacity, his children 
were not guilty. They never forfeited their capacity, for 
they never had it. K they had lost their reason by the 
fall of Adam, would this command be binding on them 7 
Why not ? It would have been just as true then, as now, 
that man originally had capacity, and that he afterwards 
lost it. And if loss of capacity would not have exempted 
from obedience then, neither does it exempt now. 

The slothful servant brought the same charge against his 
Lord : /^ Lord, I knew thee, that thou art a hard man ; 
reaping where thou hast not sown, and gathering where 
thou hast not strawed." This was his excuse for doing 
nothing. But the charge was false. When his Lord com- 
manded his fellow-servants to bind him hand and foot and 
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to cast him into outer darkness, he appealed to the vei*y 
talent which the servant had brought wrapped in a napkiti, 
to prove its iklsehood and to justify his own sentence* Yet 
the impenitent sinner not only wraps his own talents in a 
na|)kin^ but wastes his lord's money ; and then^ to excuse 
his filoth and perverseness, brings l^is very charge against 
the righteousness rf Grod. Look well, then, my friend, to 
tiie ground on whidi you stand. You are intending to go 
to the bar of God, and there to justify yourself for a life 
itf disobedience against Him. Believe me, God under* 
atands himself. He knows what he is doing, when he com* 
mands you to repent. He will not commit his character, 
in the face of heaven and earth. He tells you, that he 
will be seen and felt to be just, when he judges. " Hath 
he spoken, and shall he not make it good ?" Will you, 
tiien, rise up in the judgment and say to him, " I knew 
thee, that thou wert a hard master, reaping where thou 
hadst not sown,^ and gathering where thou hadst not 
strewed." Take care lest he reply, " Out of thine own 
mouth will I judge thee, thou wicked and slothful servant." 

The very language of the law also proves that want of 
capacity does not prevent obedience. Its language is, 
" Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy strength ; 
i. e. 08 much as thou canst. Can you not love God, as 
much as you ccm love him ? No matter, then, what your 
capacity is ; you can obey this law. If you cannot love 
God at ally you obey it in not loving him at all. 

According to this scheme, I may add, there is no merey 
shown in God's government. If men can not obey the 
law, to punish them for disobedience is despotism. Of 
course, there can be no mercy in pardoning them, for mer- 
cy is deliverance from deserved punishment. 

What an exhibition, theUj^ is made of the justice, the 
19 
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wisdom, and the grace of God ! His justice commands 
them to do what they cannot, under the penalty of eternal 
death. And then, rather than that one jot or tittle of this 
unjust law fed], he ^yes his Son to die on the cross, to 
deliver them from a most unjust punishment. He then 
offers them salvation on the conditions of fiEdth and repent- 
ance, — conditions with which they have not capacity to 
comply, and yet threatens them with a far sorer punish- 
ment if they do not comply. Did Jesus then ascend the 
cross, and did the multitude of the heavenly host come 
down, shouting, " Glory to God in the highest," — to mock 
a ruined world with such an offer as this ? 

Facts also prove that the sinner wants not capacity to 
obey this command. ^^ Not many wise men after the 
flesh, not many mighty, — are called ; but God hath chosen 
the weak things of the world to confound the mighty, and 
the foolish things of the world to confound the wise." " I 
thank thee, Father ! Lord of heaven and earth, that 
thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and 
revealed them unto babes." The same has been true in 
every age. In the day when God shall separate the righte- 
ous from the wicked, it will appear, that many little chil- 
dren had capacity enough to repent and believe, while men 
of wisdom and experience had not. Then, multitudes of 
the feeblest intellect will be found to have been wise unto 
salvation, where men of brilliant talents and powerful 
understanding have been confounded. Then, the poor 
degraded Hottentot, scarce elevated above the beasts that 
perish, will be found to have loved the Lord his GU)d, while 
the scholar and the gentleman of Europe and America, 
educated in the dwelling of refinement, and perhaps of 
piety, could not love. 

The reason for the necessity of the Holy Spirit's renew- 
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ing agency also proves, that there is no defect in the sin- 
ner's capacity. Were there any such defect, the first 
thing for the Spirit to do would be to remove it. But 
when this Omniscient Agent comes to the sinner's mind 
and examines it within and without, his eye is able to dis- 
cover no such defect as this. Every power and faculty of 
the soul is in full exercise. He finds sufficient understand- 
ing, and knowledge, and memory, and imagination. He 
finds a will which chooses and refuses, and afifections which 
can love and hate, can hope and fear, can rejoice and be 
Borry. He finds a conscience which is able, if the sinner 
has not seared it with a hot iron, to distinguish between 
right and wrong, and to feel the weight of obligation. A^ 
is right, but the will and the afifections. Nothing hinders 
the sinner but an unwilling heart, and all that the Spirit 
does is to render it willing. » 

This difficulty, I would then remark, is merely the wabt 
of inclination. It follows, irresistibly, from what has been 
already proved. We have seen that, on the side of God, 
every difficulty in the sinner's way is removed. God also 
commands him to repent. He offers him heaven, if he 
obeys ; and tells him that hell is his portion, if he disobeys. 
The sinner, we have seen, is also able to repent ; still he 
refuses, and does not repent. But if he is not prevented 
from without, and has also the requisite capacity, what can 
prevent him but the want of inclination ? 

The Scriptures allege this as the reason. They do this, 
in their commands. They say to the sinner, " Choose you 
this day whom you will serve." They say, " Whosoever 
will, let him take of the water of life." 

They do so, in assigning the reasons of his punishment. 
He is punished because he hated knowledge, and did not 
choose the fear of the ZiOrd. They, who are excluded 
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from &e marriage sopp^^ ure fiiose wbo are bidden and 
would not come. 

They do this, in express declarations. "Ye wHl not 
Qome to me, that ye might hare life.*' *'Te hate the 
light, and wilt not oome to the light, le»t your deeds should 
be reprored." 

Whi^ takes place in the anmer's couTersion shews this. 
This may be well illustrated by a fatniliar case. You hsi^m 
that your child is beating Ins brother, and send a serrant 
oommaDdii^ him to stop. The servant delivers the mes- 
sage, and the child knows that it comes from yourself. 
But, because you are at a distance, and he does not see 
yon, he refuses obedience and still persists. You yourself 
then come in sight, and raise your hand, or speak to him ; 
be then stops in a moment. God sees the sinner trans- 
gressmg his law every day and hour, and holding on his 
course to perdition. He sends his servant, with a message 
to the sinner, commanding him to stop. ^^ Stop, sinner^ 
says the servant of God, or you will perish*" The eitmet 
knows that the message comes from God. But God is out 
ci sight, and the danger 9A a distance, and the gratifica- 
^n at hand ; and he wUl not stop. By and by the Spirit 
of GkKi XK)mes to the lanner, and looks at him, and speaks 
to him with: his still small voice ; and the sinner, looking 
up, seea and knows that it is God himself who commands 
him to stop. Kow, indeed, he stops, and is willing to re* 
pent, but he loved sin so well that, like the child, he would 
&ot do it when the mess^ of God was brought to him by 
a servant. My hearer, you here see your precise case. I 
oome as the servant of God, and bring you his message. 
You know that it is his command, but you will not obey. 
Your excuse is, that God does not come to you in person, 
and bring you the message himse^. The child was just 
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as able to stop when the servant spoke to him, as when he 
saw his father approaching. You are just as able to re- 
pent, when the servant of God commands you, in his name 
to repent, and as fully know it to be your immediate duty, 
as you would be if God himself were to approach and make 
you feel that he thus commanded you. Remember that 
God himself is present when his servant delivers you 
this message. He observes and records the manner in 
which you treat his command ; and he does it to bring it 
out on your trial as the ground and measure of your last 
sentence. 

This Discussion would be incomplete, without several 
Reflections. We understand what the sinner's excuse 
means. When the embassador of God brings to him the 
command to repent and believe, the sinner's lips say, " I 
cawmt^'^ but his heart says, "I wiU not.'' This, my 
friend, is precisely the answer which God himself hears 
uttered by your heart every time that his known command 
is brought to your mind. Remember, that you utter this 
language when you know that God is in sight, and when, 
if you would but open your eyes, you would see his eye 
fixed upon you and marking your decision. This is the 
very language which he will ruyw hear you utter, if you 
now refuse to obey him. And do you wonder that he, 
who knows his Lord's will and did it not, shall be beaten 
with many stripes ? Does the declaration of Christ sur- 
prise you, that ^^ it shall be more tolerable for Sodom and 
Gomorrah, in the day of judgment, than for you ?" 

The meaning of the awakened sinner's excuse, when he 
says, ^^ My heart is so wicked, that I canw>t repent," is 
thus also understood. My hearer, what is your heart f 
It is yourBelf. Do not, then, lay the blame on your heart, 
and tiius shift it from yourself. Tell the simple, naked 
19* 
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truth : " I iam so wicked, tiiat I will not love God, nor for- 
sake my ems, dor trust in my Saviour." 

Equally evident is &e nature of the sinner's dependence 
on the Holy Spirit for regeneration^ It is a moral depend* 
ence, merely. The nnner is so wieked that be will never 
turn to QxAj unless the Holy Ghost turns him. K he 
would but choose salvation himself, he would have it. Be^ 
cause he mW not choose it himself, the Spirit of God comes 
to him and renders him willing. 

Let me urge you, then, my unforgiven hearer, to lay 
aside every excuse, and listen to the known and plain com* 
mands of God. Needs it much faith to believe, that the 
commands of God are reasonable and right 7 Calls it for 
much sacrifice of pride, to admit that you cannot offer a 
good excuse for disobeymg God ? K God commands, and 
you refuse to obey, either you or (Jod, must be in the 
wrong ; and which, think you, in the day of judgment, will 
make out his case ? Until you abandon every evasion, and 
every attempt at evasion, and come to tins concluuon, *^ I 
can have no excuse for disobeying God," you will never 
repent. 

When, then, does God command you to repent ? Now. 
To^y, This hour. Did you not seek to hide yoursetf 
behind some " refuge of lies," you would be compelled this 
very moment to repent ef your sins^ or directly to brave 
the wrath of the Ahnighty. 

- Come, then, and let your heart say what your conscience 
has already said, — ^** God commands me to repent now : I 
have no excuse for disobeying him ; I will not seek to find 
one. I will arise, and go to my Father, and will say unto 
him, " Father, I have sinned against heaven, and before 
ihee." Believe me, that, while you are yet a great way 
off, he win have compassion on you. While he welcomes 
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you to his family as a returning child, he will say to those 
who surround his throne, "Rejoice with me, my chil- 
dren, this day ; for this my son was dead, and is alive 
again ; he was lost and is found.'' 
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John hi: 8, 



The wind blowbth whbbb it listbth, and thou hbar- 
est the sound thereof, but canst not tell whsnob 

IT COMETH, NOR WHITHER IT GOETH : SO IS EVERY ONB 
THAT IS BORN OP THE SPIRIT, 

Our Lord declares in the context, that a man must be 
born of the Spirit, to enter into the kingdom of God. 
For this he assigns two reasons. The first is, that he who 
has not been born of the Spirit, but has merely experienced 
the first or natural birth, is not fit for the kmgdom. " That 
which is bom of the flesh, is flesh.'' The second is, that 
he who is bom of the Spirit, is fit for it. " That which is 
born of the Spirit, is spirit. In the text he points out the 
manner in which the Spirit operates, in effecting this 
change. " The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest tiie sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
Cometh and whither it goeth, so is every one that is bom 
of the Spirit." In this comparison we should observe, in 
what respects the blowing of the wind and the influence of 
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the Spirit in regeneration are tiaid to resemble each other. 
Both are free, on their part ; both are uncontrollable^ on 
onrs ; and both are secret. '^ The wind bloweth where it 
listel^.'' No man can regulate the wind, and determine 
in what direction it shall blow. So far from this, he canr 
not tell whence it cometh, nor from what place it takes its 
rise^ nor from what cause it proceeds. No man can deter- 
roiuj^ what efiFects it will produce. So far from this, he 
docs not even know whither it goeth. In the same man- 
m^r the Spirit of God works as he pleases. No one can 
regulate his operations. No one can foretell at what time, 
in what place, and in what persons, they will commence, 
nor to what extent they will be carried on. 

We are thus taught, that the Holy Spirit is entirely free 
and sovereign in the work of regeneration. In illustrating 
this principle, I shall endeavor to establish these two propo^ 
sitions: 

That God acts as free, and sovereign, in the work of 
regeneration ; and 

That his acting thus, is in itsdf right. 

That God is thus free and sovereign, will be evident 
from the following considerations : 

Particularly, in the choice of tiie Penans on whom he is 
to bestow hb grace, God acts according to hk own pleasure. 
This truth is confirmed, both by the Scriptures, and by our 
own observation. When our Lord began his public minis- 
try he selected his disciples. In doing this, Mark telis us^ 
jftiat he " called unto him whom hewwdd." The twelve 
whom he ordained, were fidiermen and publicans. This 
choice contravenes all the principles on which we should 
have acted. Had we been left to choose those who were 
to be the apostles and pillars of the church, we should have 
selected men of learning and talents. But if they must 
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be Ignorant men and men in humble life, why not carpen- 
ters, or husbandmen, as well as fishermen and publicans ? 
Certsdnly there is nothing in the occupation of a fisherman, 
which qualifies him to preach the gospel. But if they 
must be fishermen and publicans, why must they be these 
rather than others ? Matthew tells us, that " Jesus, walk- 
ing by the sea of Galilee, saw two brethren, Simon and 
Andrew. And he said unto them, * Follow me.' And 
going on from thence, he saw two other fishermen, James, 
the son of Zebedee, and John, his brother, mending their 
nets ; and he called them." Were there no other fisher- 
men on the sea of Galilee, or in Judea, but these ? When 
Jesus was passing by that sea and saw those others ; why 
did he not call them? Others were as good as they. 
They were as well informed and possessed of as much 
understanding. Why, then, were these singled out ? The 
fact that Jesus called these fishermen, was the reason why 
they followed him. It was the reason why they went to 
heaven, and why they will sit with him in the final judg- 
ment, and why they will be admitted to distinguished 
honor in the church on high. What a difierence will there 
be between their situation through eternity, and that of the 
other fishermen on the sea of Galilee ! Yet this differ- 
ence will all be owing to the single fact that Jesus called 
them^ while he passed the others by. 

The same truth was impressively exemplified at the cru- 
cifixion of Christ. If we had been present on that occa- 
sion, and had been called upon to select the individual, 
whose sins Christ would then forgive, and whose soul he 
would sanctify, perhaps the last man whom we should have 
named, would have been one of the malefactors. They 
were robbers, hardened in guilt, and justly condemned to 
that ignominious death. After they had been nailed to the 
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cross, also, thej joined with ihe multitude in reviling Jesus, 
What men were ever more unlikely to repent. Yet one of 
them, just as life was about to expire, repented and be- 
lieved in Jesus, If mercy was to be shewn in this maur 
ner, why was it not shewn to both the malefactors ? Or, 
if it was to be shewn to but one of them, why to this one, 
rather than to the other ? So far as appears, there was no 
difference between them as to their guilt. Why, then, this 
vast difference in their allotments ; one of them in Para- 
dise, the other, as we have the best reason to believe, in 
the world of misery ? 

Had we been present with Saul of Tarsus and the band 
of soldiers who accompanied him on his way to Damascus, 
and had we known that one of the company was to be 
made a subject of divine grace, should we have selected as 
that individual the furious, persecuting bigot, who had just 
before consented to the death of Stephen and made havoc 
of the church ; who was still breathing out threatenings 
and slaughter against the disciples, and was even now on a 
journey to Damascus to seize them and bring them bound 
to Jerusalem; or one of the ignorant soldiers who had 
never even heard of the name of Jesus 7 

In these instances, and in others like them, in the New 
Testament, how can we account for the fact, that such a 
difference was actually made between those who were con- 
verted to God and those who were not ? Will it be said 
that the disciples were called because Christ, being omnis- 
cient, saw that those individuals were the proper persons 
for the work he designed them, rather than the other fish- 
ermen ; that this was eminently true in the case of Paul ; 
and that something of this nature must be also supposed in 
the case of the penitent thief ; and that therefore he called 
these persons, rather than the others ? I admit it, And 
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,thb is nnqnestioiiably true in every otter case. This is 
abo the verj principle f<»r whkch we contoicL When we 
ny that Grod is free and sorereign in this work, we do not 
say that he acts without a good reason in any case ; but 
that in every instance of regeneration, for reasons which 
,are always the best, but which he has not thought proper 
to disclose to us, he acts freely and accordmg to his own 
. pleasure ; uid that his own choice determines him with 
regard to ev^ person, whettier to convert him or not. 

This accoimt of the subject, ^ven in the Scrq[>tures, is 
confirmed by diuly observadon. As we lock around upon 
our fellow-men we see numbers ererj where who give sat- 
is&ctory evidence that th^ are the subjects of regenera- 
tion. We see also a still greater number who ^ve no 
such evidence. The first class differ from the second, only 
because God made them to differ. K we examine these 
two classes we cannot discover any rule by which God is 
governed in the work of regenerati<m. Sometimes God 
bestows his grace on men who are ignorant and of veiy 
humble capacity, who seem to stand on the lowest verge of 
intellect, while he passes by other men of learning and 
wisdom. Often he confers it4>n the poor and the unknown, 
while he denies it to the rich «id the honorable. We are 
often i^t to wonder that certain individuals around us, — 
men of talents and wealth, — are not renewed. K some 
one or other rich man were to become a Christian, we 
often say, — what an ammint of wealth would flow into the 
treasury of the Lord. If sach a man of splendid and 
powerful talents were to become a Christian, how much 
good might he not do to the church of Christ. God does 
not see fit, however, to put their wealth or their talents in 
requisition. He passes them by, and calls into his king- 
dom the beggar and the outcast. Sometimes he selects 
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persons oi rough native tempers, who, if they become 
Christians, will exhibit very little of the Christian charad- 
ter, and yet does not renew others around them who are 
4i8tingni«hed for native sweetness of temper, and who 
jnight exhibit the graces of piety in all their beauty and 
loveliness. Sometimes we see the children of wicked par- 
ents, made the subjects of renewing and sanctifying grace ; 
and the children of pious parents, left to final impenitence. 
Abijah, the ehild of Jeroboam-^the son of Nebat, who 
made Israel to sin, had some good thing found in him 
towards the Lord God of Israel, while the children of Eli 
and Samuel had not. Occasionally we see those who have 
been gross sinners, nay, those who have been openly and 
scandalously profligate, brought to repentance, while those 
who are far less hardened, perish in their sins. This, I 
admit, is not common. Yet in every age of the diurch, 
God has manifested his sovereignty in the work of conver- 
sion by examples of this nature. The conversion of old 
sinners is also not frequent. Yet we sometimes see sinners 
of this description become penitent, when those who are 
young seek salvation a long time and yet do not obtain it. 

God appears to act according to his own pleasure, also, 
as to the Time of bestowing his grace. The Scriptures 
mention several instances, in which children were sanctified 
from their Wrth. It is the common belief of ministers, 
that such instances occasionally exist at present. When 
such a case occurs, what reason can we' give for the selec- 
tion ? Why was this child thus sanctified at the very dawn 
of life, when his brothers and sisters and the children of 
the neighboring families were not? The only answer to 
this question is, '* Even so, Father, for so it seemed good 
in thy sight." Still more frequent are the instiances, in 
which persons are converted to God in early childhood. 
20 
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Ood thus takes some in the momiDg of life into his ser- 
vice ; he permits others to go on in un through youth and 
manhood, and in old age, when thej are unable to serve 
him, he calls them into his kingdom* We find a remark- 
able difference in those who are earnestly seeking salvation, 
as to the length of time which elapses before they find it* 
When the power of the Holy Ghost is felt upon the heart ; 
when the attention is arrested to the interests of eternity ; 
when the conscience is enlivened ; when a deep sense of 
guilt is felt and the danger of the wrath of God is strongly 
realized ; we see some almost immediately become the sub- 
jects of repentance towards God and ftdth in the Lord 
Jesus Christ* Others continue, not only for months, but 
for years, convinced that they are sinners, and that without 
a personal interest in the mediation of Christ, they must 
perish, and still they make no progress in the way to 
heaven. To give up seeking salvation, they dare not ; yet 
when they attempt to pass through ih^ straight gate and 
enter on the narrow way, they grope for the wall at noon- 
day as the blind* Remarkable instances of this nature 
occur in every revival of religion. On such occasions we 
sometimes see those who have been openly profligate, becom- 
ing in a few days the subjects of regeneration, and proving 
the reality of tiie change wrought in them by a life of holi- 
ness ; while others, who are amiable in their manners and 
conrect in their deportment, continue a long time convinced 
of their sin and danger before they are renewed. 

God is equally free and sovereign in the Manner and 
Circumstances of bestowbg his mercy. If we knew that 
during the existing year, one hundred of the persons now 
present would become the subjects of renewing grace, we 
could not conjecture the time, the place, the occasion, nor 
the circumstances, in which God would bestow it on any 
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one of them. If we possessed the spirit of prophecy and 
could know every sermon and every prayer which they 
would hear, every chapter and religious book which they 
would read, and every religious conversation to which they 
might listen, — every means of grace, in short, at which 
they would be present ; we could not probably select, in a 
single instance, that one, which the Holy Spirit would 
make effectual. Two men shall be sitting on the same seat 
at church, listening to the same sermon ; one a youth, the 
other, a man of gray hairs. The truth of God shall be 
faithfully preached. The youth will, perhaps, reast it ; 
while the gray-hwred sinner will perceive for the first time 
that it is quick and powerful, and sharper than any two- 
edged sword, and by means of an agency of which he is 
not conscious, will yield to its influence. It is in conse- 
quence of this fact, that means, apparently the most pow- 
erful, are often ineffectual ; while those which seem the 
least likely to produce the effect in question, are followed 
with a blessing.. All of us have heard the story of the 
Virginia planter, now a faithful and zealous preacher of the 
gospel, who severely whipped his pious slave for praying 
with the other negroes, and who soon after became a- 
Ghrbtian in consequence of hearing the same slave's pray- 
ing earnestly for his forgiveness. I myself once knew a 
lofty-minded young man of fine talents, enter a place of 
worship, to divert himself with the style and delivery of 
the preacher, a man of seventy-five years of age, eminent 
for piety, but of moderate talents, and unusually awkward 
in his manner. He left the place, however, not merely 
ashamed of the spirit with which he entered it, but con- 
vinced that he was a sinner, and anxious to learn the way 
of salvation. 

In the immolate effects produced by this divine agency 
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in different cases, we see similar proofii of sdvereigir^ 
power in the Agent. Some are drawn to tbe Sayionr by 
the oords of love ; others are driven from perdition by the 
fears of wrath. S<Hne find their attention arrested, while 
listening to a representation of the love of God ; others, of 
the sufferings of Christ ; others, of the agency eS the 
Holy Spirit ; others still, oS the dreadful punishment whidi 
awaits the finally impenitent. In some of these instances 
ihe heart may be melted, and yields at once* In others^ 
it is overwhelmed with terror, under a sense of its own siii 
and desert of the anger oi God. In some, also, the evi- 
dence of a genuine c<«version is so strong as to leave no 
room for doubt. In others, it is so feeble, that years may 
pass away before the subject of it ventures to profess the 
religion of Christ. 

In selecting the Places where, at a given time, the work 
of regeneration shall be carried on, God also acts accord- 
ing to his own pleasure. I need not tell my audience that 
there are places where, for a long period, no marks of 
God's renewing agency are visible. The gospel is faithfully 
and powerfully preached, and yet, to most who hear it, it 
appears to become a savor of death unto death. At the 
same time, in some neighboring town, no one is left to 
doubt whether God is present. All who dwell there feel 
and acknowledge his presence. Many of them rejoice 
ihat his power and glory have been manifested. OUiers 
are so conscious <^ the &ot that they dso believe and 
tremble. The inhabitants of the latter place in great num- 
bers ^ve themselves up to God. Those of the former go 
to their graves in impenitence. What, let me ask, has 
occasioned this diffi^rence 7 Why is all the surrounding 
region enveloped in clouds and gloom ; and why over this 
little £ftvored spot have the clouds dispersed, so that these 
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•who dwell there can look through, and see the face <rf 
heaven, and behold the li^t of the Sun of righteousness ? 
Still more sovereign is the exercise of God's grace at this 
moment, in the distinction which he often makes between 
Christian and heathen lands. This town in which we live 
is a remarkable example of this nature. It was settled by 
as pious a race of emigrants as this world ever saw. For 
one hundred and thirty years, pure and undefiled religion 
revived and flourished among the inhabitants. But for the 
last seventy, no one who dwells here has beheld an exten- 
sive revival of religion. During that period two genera- 
tions have gone to the grave ; the rich man and the an- 
cient, the proud man and the honorable, as well as the poor 
and the outcast ; and how few of them, is there any reason 
to hope, were the subjects of repentance towards God and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ 7 And what is the fact at 
this moment ? The gospel is preached in its purity to 
Tartars, to Hindoos, to Hottentots, and they hear it and 
obey it ; while here in the land of the Pilgrims, how many 
thousands seem to be more beyond the dominion of that 
gospel which Jesus published and which Paul preached, 
than were they in the centre of New Holland ! Two chil- 
dren are bom the same year. One of them is bom in the 
mansion of refinement and piety, is given up to God in> 
baptism, and early taught the way to heaven. The other 
is bom in a Hottentot cabin, and knows of no god but an 
an image of wood. God, however, sends him a missionary,^ 
who preaches to him salvation by the blood of Christ. His 
heart is opened to receive the tmth, and he is baptised into 
the name of Jesus. The other continues impenitent, and his 
parents perhaps go to their graves without any evidence 
that their prayers have been heard. Take a still stronger 
instance. A faithful minister of Christ, in this common*: 
20» 
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wealthy preaches to a congregation for thirty years, and 19 
all that time left to mourn, because he labors in yain and 
spends his strength for naught. Another stations himself 
in a Hottentot village, and before he is able to master their 
luignage, he sees that his sermons in broken Hottentot 
have been accompanied with a blesi^g, and that half of 
tiiose who hear him are inquiring tlie way to heaven. 

We see, then, that in the choice of the penKxra on whom 
to bestow his grace, — ^in the time, in the manner and mr- 
eumstances, and in the places in which he bestows it, God 
acts as if he were free and sovereign* 

Our second proportion is, that God's acting tiuis b in 
itself right. 

That it is right in €tod to regenerate those, whom he 
actually regenerates, every one will admit. The only 
question, therefore, is,--^ Whether God is under any obliga* 
tion to convert those who are not converted. We say that 
he is free from any obligati<Hi of diis nature. 

Particularly, God is under no obligation from his Jttstice. 
Regeneration is the communication of holiness to a mind 
which is entiiiely destitute of it. What is holiii^ ? It is 
love, or benevolence ; love to God with all the heart, and 
to our neighbor as ourselves. What is «n ? It is diaobe^ 
dience to the law which requires tiiis love. Why does not 
a sinner obey this law, and thus beccmie the subject of tins 
love ? It is not from the wimt of excellence in God, or of 
knowledge of that excellence on the part of the mnnw. 
It is not from the want of a conscience to feel the force of 
his obligation to obey the law, nor from the want of motives 
to induce obedience, nor from the want of a capacity to love 
and hate. It is, simply, from the want of choice. When- 
ever the Omniscient Spirit examines man's heart to see 
what is the difficulty, he dbcovers ncme but this,. that he 
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will not obey. Not a sin has he ever committed, but it 
was volimtart/y — the result of choice. And all that is now 
wanting to the sinner^s regeneration is, his being willing, even 
for a single moment, to obey that great command,— Thou 
shalt love God supremely and thy neighbor as thyself. 
The Holy Spirit undertook the office of the Sanctifier, not 
because there was any physical defect in the sinner's mind, 
but merely because he has an vm,wiUmg heart. What 
claim then, has any sinner on the justice of God to con- 
vert him, and how would he urge his claims when called 
upon to state them ? Were the beasts of the field com- 
manded to love God, they might truly say that they have 
not capacity to discern his moral excellence, nor con- 
sciences to feel the force of obligation ; and they might, 
therefore, justly demand a new creation before they could 
incur guilt. But i^ that the sinner can allege is, that he 
loves sin so well that he is not wiUing to obey God ; and 
he therefore insists that God shall make him willing. How 
must such a claim as this sound in the ear of God's justke ! 

If the sinner can justiy claim regeneration, then he has 
a right to eternal Hfe. In other words, Gt)d had no right 
to punish him, nor to refuse to admit him to heaven. But 
if it was unjust to punish the transgressors, then Christ's 
death was unnecessary to save him from punishment. And 
if the unner had a right to heaven, then Christ's righteous- 
ness was unnecessary to purchase heaven. Of course the 
mediation and death of Christ were unnecessary, and sal- 
vation is not a matter of grace but of justice. 

Eternal life is the greatest gift which God can give. It 
is to give Himself to Uie sinner as his portion. It is to 
allow him to dwell in hb own immediate presence forever. 
If the sinner had perfectly obeyed the law, he could not 
have asserted a title to such a portion as this. If he had 
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received it, it most have been merely as a free gift ; and 
to a free gift, in the very nature of the case, we cannot 
lay clidm. But the sinner, instead of perfect obedience, 
has always disobeyed, and can claim therefore nothing bnt 
punishment. 

But he may say, I have been long endeavoring to obtain 
salvation, and it would be now unjust to cast me off. Let me 
then ask him, in reply, — Had you any right to salvation 
before you began to seek it ? This question, we have seen, 
he must answer in the negative. We ask, then, agmn, — 
Does any thing you have hitherto done, merit salvation ? 
The Bible is here explicit. It tells us, that the best efforts 
of the most eminent Christian do not in the least merit sal- 
vation. If, then, the sinner's eflforts had been the result 
of holiness, they could not on the ground of justice have 
merited any thing. What shall then be sidd of the efforts 
which be has actually made ? He has read his Bible, and 
attended public worship, and attempted to pray, and con- 
tributed to the poor and to religious charities, and led a 
sober, moral life, and he has often felt a strong apprehen- 
sion that he should finally perish. If he has done all this, 
and have not love, Paul tells him, that he is nothing. Has 
he not done them all, because he believed and trembled, 
and because he hoped that the gift of Qod could be pur- 
chased with such a price as this ? Has he in this way 
advanced a step towards holiness ? Is he not a greater 
sinner now than when he began? Can he then have 
acquired any claims on the justice of God ? Instead of 
this, has he not offended God anew, by refusing to obey 
the great law of the gospel dispensation, ^^ Repent and 
believe." Originally, then, he had no claims on the 
ground of justice, and he has subsequently acquired none. 
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God will be, therefore, perfectly just, shoxdd he aot con- 
vert him. 

The sinner may also say, that his parents were unusually 
pious : that they gave him up to God, and prayed earnestly 
and often for his salvation. But his parents did not merit 
any thing for themselves ; still less, therefore, do their 
prayers or their efforts merit salvation for him. 

Neither has such a person any claim on the ffoKness of 
God. A holy being does indeed love holiness wherever he 
finds it. But there is nothing even in the best services of 
any impenitent person which such a being can love. He 
cannot name an exercise of his heart, or an action of his 
life, in which God can discover holiness. 

As little is his claim on the Mercy of God. To speak of 
claims on the divine mercy, is a solecism. The very term, 
mercy, im[dies that we have no claims whatever. It is, in 
the nature of the case, impossible to exercise mercy to* 
wards any one who is not justly condemned. 

God is under no obligations from his own VeraeiUfj to 
convert him. Gt)d has made no promise to any impenitent 
man whatever. Sinners are not the children of the promise, 
nor the heirs of promise. The promises were made to 
Abraham and his seed, but »nners are not the seed of 
Abraham. Promises are made only to those who have 
faith to trust in them. God has laid many commands on 
sinners, requiring them to repent, and believe, and obey, 
and threatening them with his sore displeasure, if ih^ do 
not. He has also promised them eternal life if they do. 
But there is not, in either Testament, a single promise on 
the part of God that he will regenerate any immer. God 
Ims no where laid himself under bonds to any one who is 
destitute of holiness. The sinner might spend one hun- 
dred, or one thousand years, in just such efforts to obtain 
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salvation ; and, if he should fail of it at last, the veracity of 
God would be still inviolable. Nay, these very efforts 
would have only served, for the time, as his excuse for not 
repenting of his sins and believing in Christ. 

Neither has God laid himself under any such obligations 
by any thing which he has done. The sinner may 
allege, that he has been long seeking salvation, and 
that others who began long after him, have found it. If 
the sinner has sought it, still he has not merited it ; and, 
if others have received it, God replies to him, ^^ May I 
not lawfully do what I will with mine own ?" He may 
allege that those who are far more guilty than himself, 
have been pardoned. True ; God had a right to manifest 
the riches of his grace in forgiving them, but this did not 
bind him to forgive others. The sinner cannot then com- 
plain, unless he had a right to forgiveness himself. He 
may allege that the number of those who will be saved, 
will be very great. It will. Yet the salvation of each is 
a matter of mere grace on the part of God. Any one of 
them might have perished, and so might all of them, and 
yet God would have been perfectly excellent. If God is 
pleased in his mercy to save them, he manifests the riches 
of his grace, but he does not lay himself under any obliga- 
tion to save others. 

The subject, as all perceive, is directly practical. As 
one of its lessons, we may observe, that a moral life will 
not secure for any man his regeneration. It is a most 
difficult thing to persuade men of this truth. Many a 
hearer surveys his life, and it differs so little from the lives 
of many Christians, that he must believe that God regards 
it with some degree of approbation. The young ruler's 
conclusion was the same. He had kept the whole law from 
lus youth up. Had he been present at the crucifixion 
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imd seen the thief on the cross, he could not have believed 
it possible that mercy should have been extended to him 
rather than to himself. Yet the thief on the cross re- 
pented, and is now in Paradise. But the young man 
whom Jesus loved, went away from him, and never re- 
turned. If the grace of God is freely given, it is not 
given as the reward of morality. Should the most moral 
man now living, mention his morality in his prayer for the 
pft of God's saving grace, how would God regard it? 
Would he not remember before opening his lips, that it is 
not by works of righteousness which we have done, but 
according to his mercy he saves us ; and would not this 
truth compel him to be silent? We must be justified, 
either by faith, or by works. To him that worketh, i. e. 
doeth all his duty, " the reward is reckoned of debt. But 
to him that worketh not, but believeth on him that justifi- 
eth the ungodly, his faith is counted for righteousness." 
If the sinner expects to obtain salvation in any degree by 
his morality, he rejects the gospel. The salvation of the 
gospel is merely of grace. If the moral and immoral 
man both continue impenitent, both will perish. If either 
of them is saved, it will be wholly owing to unmerited grace. 
If, then, the moral man does not renounce his dependence 
on his morality, and trust in nothing but the righteous- 
ness of Christ, he will certainly come short of eternal 
life. 

As little can regeneration be purchased by our prayers, 
or other religious observances. The impenitent man often 
flatters himself that there is something meritorious in his 
use of the means of grace. He thinks of the difference 
between himself and others. He reads his Bible, and ven- 
erates the Sabbath, and goes to the sanctuary, and 
prays, — it may be in his family and in his closet, — and 
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thej do none of those things* So did the Pharisees and 
Scribes, and thanked God they were not as other men. 
They intended to purchase heaven by these services, and 
so does the hearer in question ; forgetting, that ^^ they that 
are in the flesh cannot please God.'' 

But the hearer may say, If these services have no merit, 
and do not avail any thing to procure my salvation, then I 
will give up my Bible, and the Sabbath, and prayer. I 
answer ; This is a controversy which you must settle, not 
with me, but with God. He requires of you repentance, 
and faith, and love. What is your language to him ? If 
you will let me offisr prayers, and read my Bible, and go 
to the sanctuary, without faiUi and love and repentance, I 
will do so. If not, I will give them up. But, in either 
case, I will not repent, nor believe, nor love. The wnner 
needs ask now but his own conscience, how this controver- 
sy will be settled ? 

It is no objection to any one's coming to Christ, that he 
has been a very great sinner. If God is entirely free and 
sovereign in communicating his grace, — if morality cannot 
purchase salvation, — then a great sinner has just as much 
a right to repent and believe as one who has committed 
fewer sins. " Pardon my iniquity," said David, " for it is 
great." The greatness of his sins was the very reason 
why he asked for pardon, and why he urged his plea. Is 
there then present any one who has grown old in sin, or 
sinned against great light and strong conviction, or who 
has committed great and enormous sins — so great, that he 
fears that God cannot forgive them ? Let me tell him, 
fliis day, that God is free and sovereign in granting his 
mercy. This day he oflFers you pardon, on the simple con- 
dition that you will accept of it. Go to him, then, in .all 
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your nn. Go now ; and though yonr sins are as scarlet 
and as crimson, tliey shall become whiter than snow. 

YThat, then, is the imme^te dnty of every impenitent 
hearer T It is, to repent of lus cons, and to believe in 
Jesus Christ. Wh^ should; net mmj such person comply 
with thb demand T Have yon not trusted long enough to 
your prayers, and your punctual performance of the exter- 
nal duties of reli^on^fiare-tiray advanced you a step 
towards heaven ? Is not enou^ of life wasted already ? 
Is not the day of life to many fisur spent, and are not flie 
shadows of the evemng approaching ? Why, then, con- 
tinite any kmger in tins wretched course, wW, if you do 
not repent, you must pmdi ; if you do not believe, you 
must be damned ? 
21 
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1 Tim. Ill: 16. 
The Ghuegh of the uviNa God, thb pillab aki> 

aROUND OF THB XBlTrH. 

Thb great design of Christ's mission was to redeem mn- 
ful man from the curse of the law, and from the bondage 
of sin. To secure its accomplishment, he has directed 
those who are thus redeemed to form themselves into a 
voluntary association, as hb visible followers, and to be- 
come a peculiar people, distinguished from the rest of man- 
kind bj holiness of life. This association b known by 
various names in the Scriptures, but its proper designation 
as an organized body is, The Church, and, The Church of 
Christ. 

This association was established immediately after the 
Fall, when God revealed to our first parents the covenant 
of grace. It was established also as a permanent institu- 
tion, to emt so long as the work of redemption should con- 
tinue to be carried on ; it has been alwsbys peculiarly dear 
to its founder, and has received from him numberless marks 
of his constant protection and attachment. It existed and 
flourished under the patiiarchal form, in the family of Seth, 
4urm§ the a^es before the flood, and in the family of 
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Sheta, until the recovery of Israel from Egypt. It be- 
came national in its constitution, at the ^ving of the law 
on Mount Sinai, and was ultimately extended to the whole 
fanuly of man immediately after the crucifinon of Christ 
While it has thus assumed three forms in different ages 
of the world, yet it has been always one and the same 
Association, founded on the same covenant, existing for the 
same purposes, and composed of men possessing visibly the 
same character* 

It is my intention to consider : 

The Nature of the Church ; and 

The Derign of its institution. 

In con^dering its Nature, I would observe : 
It is a volwdary association. In its present form, all 
men are freely invited to join it ; and none who wish to do 
this may be lawfully excluded, if they possess the requisite 
qualifications for admission. None, however, may be com- 
pelled to join it, for those who are its members, become so 
by their own voluntary act. They may not, indeed, sub- 
sequently leave it, for at their entrance they voluntarily 
covenant, that they will continue its members through life, 
seeking its prosperity and submitting to its discipline. All 
its members have a right to its privileges, and none can be 
deprived of them unless they disobey the laws by which 
the community is governed. 

The more advantageously to answer the design of the' 
association, it is divided into numerous smaller associa^ 
Uons^ each of which is called a church, having its own 
members and govi&mment, but constituting a part of the 
Church umversal. 

Though its members are subject to the laws and rulers 
of the countries to which they belong, yet the association is 
suJbject to no legislator hut Christy and to no laws but such 
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a§ he lias eitabBshed. Xlie civH magistete/ tl^^8lleVhA8 
no eonneidim tilth it, nor uny ri^t to t^gobte Uti o<m-' 
oenr. ^^Mykingdwi/' said the Bad^em^r^^^ig not of 
tUs world.'' If the mapstrate in any deipree under^ikea^ 
to control it, he thrusts himseif into the place of- Christ, 
and osorps Ins aothoritj. 

The'lnenibeit of tUs commonity are cJl ananequalihf.\ 
The laag and the beggnr, the sage and the peaswt, if con- 
nected with it, stand on one common lerel. The rich and ' 
the poor here meet together ; the Lord is mdcer of ibem 
all. Christ has indeed c^nrautted the care snd oversight 
of the church to two claraea of officei^, pastors and dea- 
cons. Hiey are to regulate its external concerns, and to 
watch over its welfare. But its mtemal regdations,*-^the 
admission and exclusion of its members, are left to the 
church itself. One class o! the oflicers is elected by the 
church, and every mouber is eligible^ The other class 
maintain their own succession ; yet every mmber possess** 
ing the requLute qualifications, is, on lua request, admitted^ 
to tbrnr number. Thus, according to the charter wtudi it 
has received from Christ, it is, in the management of ita 
own concerns, a pure democracy y-^-subject to no regular 
tions but those which itself has made, and those which 
Christ has given iii 

Its memhevB prof 688 to he the frienis qf Chrut* Thia^ 
profession he lias required to be public. It is made wl^n 
each individual is united to the body itself to {K>mt hitti' 
out to^ the inembers and the worid, as an avowed disci^^e 
and feUower. In this profession they avow ^enr faith in 
Christ and in the truths which he taught ; dedicate! Uienw 
selves ahd «H that they have to hk service ; covenMit to 
obey him ; and are baptised into his name^ At stated ^a- 
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sons also they meet together, to celebrate liis deaths and to 
dedicate their children to him in baptism. 

In its present state it consists of numerous divisions^ 
each of which has no connexion with the rest. These dif- 
fer widely in their government, their belief, their purity, 
their discipline, and in their forms of worship, and of ad- 
ministering the ordinances. AH of them also are exceed- 
ingly imperfect. Some churches do not require the 
prescribed qualifications for the admission of members, nor 
in the officers of the church. These soon grow corrupt in 
doctrine, and discipline, and life, and ultimately cease to 
constitute a part of the Christian community. Other 
churches, however careful, are liable to deception, and 
admit members who are not really qualified for admission. 
The consequence is, that no local church of any considera- 
ble numbers can, probably, be found, which has not some 
members of this character. Christ himself, however, taught 
his disciples that this would be the fact. This prediction 
led them to expect that the tares would always be found 
mingled with the wheat. 

Such is a brief account of the nature of this Associa- 
tion, the Church of Christ, as it now exists, and substan- 
tially, as it has existed since its first institution. 

We are also to consider the Design of the Church's 
institution. 

This was, particulariy, to furnish mankind with standing 
evidence of the truth of the Christian BeUgian. That 
such a body as the Church exbts, is certiun. That it h^ 
existed in its present form from a short time following the 
crucifixion of Christ, is also certain from historical evi- 
dence. It has in its possesion a book, called the New 
Testament. The gospel of Mattiiew, — a part of that 
book, — ^was written, as we may learn from such evidence, 
21» 
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ri^i years^ and Uiat of Hark but twelre yean, after 

Christ's death. These contain a foil account «f his birth^ 

Kfe, Burades^ and instmctioM ^ of his institution of the 

Clhurdi ; of Jus death and resunuetion ; of Us conunisflion 

to the apostiles and their successors to conrert all nations 

to lus Miigkm ; and ' of his uscenrion. These accounts 

^ere m the possession <^ the deren aposties, irho vere 

^e-witneeses of erery transacticm ; of his other disciples, 

irho had witnessed most of them ; and of Us enemies who 

had seen many of them, and were able to contiradict them 

all if they were not true. Tot no contradiction of them 

is left on record. The eleven apostle did not contradict 

them. Instead of this, they everywhere preached Jesus 

of Nasareth, and converted thousands ai^L hun^ds of 

thousands to the fiuth of Christ. The other Mowers of 

Christ cUd ike same. The enemies of ChrM opposed the 

diffurion of bk religion by persecution and vioknce, but 

^never dared to contradict tiie truth <^ the gospels. Thus 

tiie lasts of tho perpetuation of the Churdi, and of its cm* 

stant possession of the New Testament, furnish us the 

^ highest evidence which the nature of the case will admit of 

the truth of- the gospel history, and far higher evidence 

than we can procure in any other case, of the trutii of any 

fistct tnttismitted from antiquity. It is thw owing to the 

Church of Christ, tiiat its members and mankind at lai|;e 

are fumbhed with evidence which will not adout of a 

doubt, that all the events recorded in the life oC Christ are 

' literally true, and tiiat tb> Christian xeligiou is^ of coune, 

divine. 

The Church was also designed, to troMmUihe truA if 

Chd in it$ purky. Withm a very short time after the 

^ death dT Christ, numerous churches- were formed in 

Western Asia and Eastern JEurope ; aad not long after, in 
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the south of EiHTOpe and the north <rf Afirioft. He conse- 
quence was, that copies of the Scriptures were early and 
widely dUfased. Every church at least, and many private 
Christians also, had a copy* Thtw widely circulated, they 
could n<^ be destroyed by the niost vigorous efforts of per- 
secution. Equally vain was every attempt materiimy to 
eorrupt them. The Church was soon divided into sects, 
and each sect possessed numerous copies of the Scripture. 
No sect, in attempting to establish its own sentiments, 
M^ould misquote the Scriptures, or attempt to circulate in- 
correct copies, without detecti<m. The same has been true 
in every age. Copies of the Scriptures have been always 
thus, multiplied. The Church has been always divided, 
and each division has watched the ocmduct of every other 
to see that no attempt was made i to corrupt the purity of 
the written text. We have thus far higher evidence that 
the text of the Bible is genuine, than with regard to any 
. other book. Thus the Church has been ^^ the pillar of the 
truth." 

Con<a*ov^rsy has always ousted i^ with the worid, 
about the genuineness of Christianity ; and among the dif- 
ferent divisions of the Church, respecting the tme meai^g 
of the Scriptures. A^Eunst an unbelieving w<»rld, Uie 
whole Church has united to defend the divine <mgin of 
. Christianity. The external defence <^ natural and re- 
vealed religion in opposition to Atheists and Deists, has 
thus been so effectually secured that it cannot be attacked. 
In settling the real meaning of the Scriptures, tliese 
divisions of the Church which have been most distmguished 
, for holiness and for love to Christ, have always united in 
supporting tl^ real t^uth of God. This controversy has 
been long continued, and much of it b now brought to a 
close. Wherever it is still maintained, if ably conducted, 
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truth always gains, and error loses. When finally brought 
to a close, the real meaning of the Scriptures will be so 
firmly established, and the true nature of Christianity so 
universally understood, that no material error will after- 
wards find adherents. In this sense the Church will 
deserve the title—" The light of the world." 

The Church was no less designed, to preserve the re^ 
Uffion of Christ through every age. The great means 
of preserving the religion of Christ in the world have 
been the Sabbath, the preaching of the gospel, the cir- 
culation of the Scriptures, and the religious education of 
children. In heathen and Mohammedan lands there is 
no Sabbath, and of course no knowledge of God or sal- 
vation. But the reason Y^hy they have no Sabbath is, 
that they have no church of Christ. The moment the 
Church is establi^ed, there that moment the Sabbath 
begins to dawn with healing in its beams. In lands which 
are called Christian, we perceive that religion always flour- 
ishes in proportion to ike strict observance of the Sabbath* 
In those places in which no respect is paid to the Sabbath, 
there we see is no religion ; but wherever the Sabbath is 
faithfully devoted to God, there religion flourishes. But 
Habere ver there ^ is no church, there is found no Sabbath ; 
and wherever a real church of Christ exists, there the 
Sabbath is kept holy. Its members observe it in its purity, 
and they preserve it from profanation by others. 

The same things are true of the religious education of 
children. The Church of Christ, at any given period, is 
made up almost exclusively of those who have been reli^- 
ously educated in childhood. In Christian lands, very few, 
comparatively, of those who have not been religiously edu- 
cated, have become truly pious. But wherever religious 
education flourishes, there rdigion flourishes. But religious 
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those places where there is no chureh^ liiere is ako nOt 
felij^ous edtteaii(m. Were the CSiurA io diecontinae the 
iieli^as education <^ its children for a single generation 
only, the parents woold go to the grave^ and none would' 
rise up to take their places. In ttiis i^ort peri<^ ihe 
Chqrch would become nearlj, or quite, extinct. It is the 
children of the Church in this generatkm who will dtiefly^ 
constitute the Church in the next. It is because so nnuiy 
of them, when children, are Pruned up, imperfectly indeed, 
yet really, in the way they should go, that^ when they, are 
old, they do not depart fromr it. The Church takes care^ 
of its children. Its sons become as plants, grown up iit 
their youth. Its dau^ters ai:e as con^F^tones, polished^ 
after the similitude o( a palace^ 

This is i^ less true of the |»^aching of tiie gospel. In 
lands where the gospel is nc^ preached, religion does not 
exist. In lands where religion once existed and flouri^ed^ 
but has since dbappeared, reMgioa began to dedine when 
the gospel ceased, to be preached m its purity ; and when 
such had been the ease for a lengtlt of time, relijpon 
wholly disappeared. But the {oeaching of the goq)el ui 
entirely owing to tiie Churdi. Preachers of the gospel 
are trained up in the Churdi. The Chuteh abne investi^ 
gate ihe qnalifieations of prea4?hers.^ Wherever a Ghur^^ 
to a good degree pure, exists, .ttiere' the gospel is preached 
in its purity. Wherever a corrupted cinirch m found^ 
there adiierent gospel is prei»;hedfrom that of Christ 
And wherever tiie church has beciffiie extinct, tl»re tiie 
preaching of the gospel eeases. 

Thus we are indebted to tiie Churdi of Christ fi»r the 
observance of the Sabbath, for the reK^ous education of 
children, for tt^ preachmg of tiie gospel ; in a.w<Nrd, for 
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the preservation of religion. In this respect, the Church 
is, eminently, " the salt of the earth/' 

Th'is design has also been, to diffu9e the religion of 
Christ. K the Church of Christ had not been established, 
Christians, could we suppose them to exist, would not know 
each other as such. They would never meet as Christians, 
and, of course, they could not confide in each other. But 
if there were to be no mutual confidence, nor even knowl- 
edge, even could we suppose them possessed of the dispod- 
tion to do good, their efforts must be only feeble and 
unsuccessful. The work to be done is immense, the diffi- 
culties to be encountered are apparently inseparable. 
Each individual would accordingly feel, that his own efforts 
and contributions would avail nothing. He would see none 
to rouse him, to encourage him, nor to assist him ; and 
should he make exertions, would have no opportunity to 
learn their fruits. In such circumstanced, I need not say, 
no efforts could be made. 

How different from all this is the actual state of 
things? Christians, because they are embodied into a 
church, meet together. They know each other as Chris- 
tians ; as one body, having one common interest, and 
that — the best of all interests. They see that Christ has 
ever had a church in the world, that it grows and flour- 
ishes, and their hearts are encouraged. The work to be 
be done is great ; but they know that there are* many labor- 
ers. The sums to be contributed for the conversion of the 
worid are great ; but the funcb on which the contributions 
are to he levied are inexhaustible. The difficulties to be 
overcome are great ; but there are vast energies of body 
and mind employed in overcoming them. Thus their ef- 
forts are concentrated, while their hearts are united. And 
while wonderful effects are seen to be produced by this one- 
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ness of. exertion^ the labor to each is comparatively light. 
In this way, the establishment of the Church as a union of 
Christians, who have one body and one soul, is the moving 
spring in the conversion of this world. 

The entire history of the church confirms these conclu- 
rions. Wherever the apostles went, they planted churches. 
Those churches educated and supported evangelists, and 
circulated the Scriptures. In every subsequent age, 
wherever the Christian religion has been planted in a 
heathen land, God has made use of the instrumentality of 
the church in planting and watering. At this day, we see 
the same great process going on before our eyes. It is the 
Church, which sets in motion the wheels by which this 
mighty work is carried on. It is the Church, which first 
forms the plan for distributing Bibles and tracts. It is the 
Church, which educates evangelbts and supports missions. 
I cheerfully admit that multitudes not belonging to the 
Church, do much towards this object. Still the ^eat 
amount of labor and funds is yielded by the Church ; and 
it is owing to her example and solicitations that any thing 
is done by others. Thus the Church of Christ is the great 
instrument, and the source of all the other instruments, 
employed by the Holy Spirit in the recovery of mankind. 
Without the Church, the work would not have been begun ; 
and were the efforts of the Church to cease, the work 
would be finally relinquished. 

The Church is no less designed, to tmite mankini tdti- 
mately into one family. As mankind are all descended from 
the same parents, they should have constituted one great fam- 
ily and treated each other as brethren. Had mankind been a 
race of virtuous beings, such would have been the reality. 
The Fall not only left us without love to Crod, but without k)ve 
to our neighbor, loate^vi of loving happiness, as such, man's 
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topreme objeet is to i^rMtiole lib own. Inetead of feelmg 
a eommon interaBl wUkh l^ncb then together^ suoiktiid are 

; aetM^ed, oacb liy a friratei separate iaterest. > Seffi^ness 
is the native oiiiversaldMracter. It begets 'dfetrust, and 
is tha the repelling pnnciple of oar mtnre; Ii»tead of 

rdrawii^.nien together^ it drives s^em .asca^lar. It^^ay, 

.kdeed^ indttoe^inctiidnals ta assoda^ for a titte, because 

,tteir selfish purposes eoincade aad can be best promoted by 
coHJiperatbn ; but it does not nnite them, nor give them a 

.common interest All men are conscious that this is the 
true chaiacter of vman. They knoir that they are selfish 
themselves ; that their own taterest is at all times the ruling 
motive. And they hare no doubt that other men are like 
themselves. We prove by our daily conduct that this is 
our own estimate of the human character^ No man exer- 
cises confidence in a stranger. Why ! Because be knows 
that the stranger is a mcm^ ■. and therefore a selfish, de- 
praved being. If we lived in a world of virtuous beings, 
we should exercise confidence, because we should know 

; that they would love our happmessf and seek to promote it 
as truly as their own. The history of man has been, 
acciMrdingly, a history of selfishness. To a vast ext^, 

^ His h i st oty hM^ba^ made up of war and desolation on the 
part of nations ; of BtftoMfcirii aiirt rapacity 6n die part of 

. rulers; of firaud. and dieft, robbery find mugder, betwe^ 
man and man. And when these more v»dent sieets 
of.seffishness among indidduals have no^ i^peared, there 
have still been clashing interests, contentions, i^enation, 

' and hatred. 

This vast multitude of disunited b^gs Christ proposes 

^ to bring togetiier into one family, imd' unite ibem »i breth- 
ren. This effect he is now accomplii^ng by the instm- 

umentaUiy <^ bis Cbiuroh. That U. may be accomj^shed, 
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.jB. new oharaoter must be commuiiicated to maiikia^* 
^Where the C(iQ^b. exists, the means employed are the 
preaching of its ministers, the relig^ocis education of chil* 
.dren, md the prayers of Chrisdans. Where these means 
are faithfully employed, this new character is actually 
^and extensively communicated. The Holy Spirit creates 
l^e heart anew after the image of Christ. Wherever this 
takes place, mankind be^ to lose their native selfish- 
nesS| to love their neighbor as themselves, and to seek 
his happiness as their own. 

In this manner, so far as the Church of Christ extends, 
.mankind have already, partially at least, become one fam- 
ily. It is already established in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, in New Holland, and the isles of the sea. It 
embraces in its limits the king and the beggar, the master 
and the slave, the sage and the peasant, the chUd %nd the 
man of gray hairs, the Brahmin and the; Soodra, the white 
man and the tawney, the red man and the negro. But 
tiie Church knows no distinction of birth or endowments!, 
of age or condition. With her, the cast and comp)exi<Mi 
are nothing. Those who enter her pale, come on one foot- 
ing. — that of ruined anners, needing pardon, and hoping 
for it only through the blood of Christ. The Church re- 
ceives fhem because they pos»esd the chataeter of Christ, — 
the love of doing good. They come to unite tbeiDSelvea 
by one common covenant, to the same Fat^^ Redeemer^ 
and Sanctifier ; and to acknowledge as tii^r brethren aU 
tiie members of the common family. 

But the Church is constantly receiving accessions to i^ 
numbers. These accessions are large^ and are rapidly in- 
creasing. Christ hiEis also promisi^ Iber that they shaB 
increase, until an people, nations and! languages are in- 
cluded among her (children. ItLk ^xm that the SQ^ter^ 
22 
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fiimily of man will be ultimately reunited, and, in the lan- 
guage of Christ, will become ** one flock in the one fold, 
under the one Shepherd.*' 

This Design has also been, to advance its member% in 
holiness y and thus to prepare them for heaven. The grace 
of God, when imparted to the soul in regeneration, is as a 
grain of mustard seed, or a little leaven. The soul is in 
a very slight degree sanctified, and needs a very great 
change wrought in it before it can be prepared for a world 
of holiness. Some undoubtedly are removed to that world, 
within a very short period after they are bom of the Spirit. 
But this is not usually the fact. God has need of the ser^ 
vices of his children in this world ; and he keeps them 
here in a state of discipline, that they may be purified 
themselves, and may be the means in his hands of saving 
others. It is chiefly owing to their union in the church, 
that this object is accomplished. To the Church there 
always remains the keeping of the Sabbath. That sacred 
season returns every week, a type of that everlasting rest 
which remains for the people of God. It brings with it 
salvation. It calls off the mind from this world and all 
things temporal, and fixes its contemplations and affec- 
lions on heaven. 

In the Church, the Word of God is preached. This 
word is explained to the understanding, enforced on the 
conscience, and impressed on the heart. It contains spir- 
itual life, and is the great means of sanctification. It con- 
tains all that the Christian needs to believe and to do, 
ix> prepare him for heaven. His duties of the heart and 
life are set before him, heaven is brought near to invite 
him, and the love of Christ to constrain him. 

The members of the Church meet with one another for 
prayer. They watch over each other's failings, they pro- 
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voke one another to love and good works, especially to 
labor for the salvation of others, and to educate their chil- 
dren for heaven. The very object for which they are 
united, is, in this sense, to promote each other's spiritual 
prosperity, and to walk hand in hand in the straight and 
narrow path that leads to heaven. 

In the sacrament of the Lord's supper, this great purpose 
is eminently promoted. Here they remember the agony 
of the garden, and the still deeper agonies of the cross. 
"When they see the emblems of his broken body and shed 
blood, Christ tells them, " This is my body, which was 
broken for you: This cup is the new Testament in my 
blood, which was shed for many, for the remission of sins.'* 
While the heart here flows out in penitential sorrow, the 
Christian trusts with new faith in the efficacy of the Great 
Sacrifice, and covenants with new strength to put away sin 
and lead a life of holy obedience. Thus every grace is, 
enlivened, heaven is brought near, the praises of the 
Church on earth and of the Church in heaven are mingled. 
Thus, also, the soul is prepared for a richer feast, for a 
nobler worship, for communion with a more pure and glori- 
ous church, and for the enjoyment of the immediate and 
blissful presence of the Lamb, when it shall see as it ia 
seen, and know as it is known. 

As a practical lesson, it may be observed, that when we 
compare the Church of Christ with other associations of 
men, the design of its formation is seen to be absolutely 
peculiar. Other associations are formed for the accom- 
plishment of objects which belong solely to this world. 
Men are united in civil communities, to secure life, liberty, 
and property. Smaller associations are formed for the 
promotion of commerce, agriculture, and manufactures ; 
for the advancement of the arts; for the promotion of 
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science and learning; and for ilie reformation of morals. 
All thoBe are demnible otigeetSy and are hapfnty promoted 
if the nnited wisdom and energy of those who are thus 
associated. Yet Aese associa^ns regard man merely as 
an bhabitant of thia worid, and in no degree as accounta- 
ble and immortal. They multiply the enjoyments of life, ^ 
and some of them eitpand and invigorate the mind. Yet 
eren those formed for tiie improvement of morals, aim I 
dmply to make man a more decent inhaUtant of this 
world, but in no wise to fit him for a better. 

The object of the Church of Christ is, to make men 
better. It regards man as fallen, and aims to raise him to 
a higher level than that from which he feH, It regards 
him as accountable, and seeks to prepare him to render his 
final account with joy. It regards him as immortal, and 
ums to secure to him glory, honor, and peace, in that 
world where his eternity will pass away. 

The bond which unites this Society, we may add, is no 
less peculiar. It is not fear. Fear may bring men to- 
gether in communities and nations, but it will never unite 
them. It is not selfishness. This may induce a few to 
associate for a time, for worldly purposes, but can never 
be either universal or permanent. It is not conjugal or 
natural affection. That may bind together the family, but 
beyond their little circle its influence is lost. But we need 
a principle, — ^a bond, which shall bring all the descendants 
of Adam together into one family, and unite them as the 
children of one common father. Such a bond none of the 
wise men of this world ever formed or ima^ned. But 
Christ taught his disciples what this principle is, and in *he 
Church we see its influence exemplified. This prindple, 
this bond, ra hrotherly love. "A new commandment I 
give unto you, that ye love one anotiier.^' This principle, 
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this bond, is not mere benevolence. It is also the love of 
virtue, or the love of good men because they are virtuous. 
The Church is an association of good men ; of men who 
are associated for the purpose of promoting all the happi- 
ness which is in their power. In this thej resemble Christ. 
Living together, they see this character in each other ; and 
because they love the character of Christ himself, they are 
constrained to love it as vbible in his disciples. Though 
many members, they are one body, having one Head, and 
animated by one Spirit. Often, indeed, this bond has not 
preserved the church from confusion and discord. But 
this has been owing to the unchristian conduct of its mem- 
bers, and not to any imperfection in the nature of the 
bond. As the Church grows better, this perfect bond is 
beginning to exert its proper influence ; and the time, we 
trust, b not distant, when the whole human race will be- 
come one family, by beconung children of the same Heav- 
enly Father, and be bound together by brotherly love. 

The Church, we may be then assured, is safe. He who 
made this world for the sake of the Church ; He who has 
directed his whole system of providence to promote her 
welfare, — will not forget her. He, who took care of her 
during the waters of the deluge, and in Egypt, at the Bed 
Sea and in the wilderness, in the land of Canaan, and in 
the captivity ; — He who defended her during bloody 
persecutions, and watched over her during the long night 
of Popish superstition, — will not forsake her at the dawn 
of a better day. He who loved her and gave himself 
for her, has assured her, ^^ Behold, I have loved th^e with 
an everlastmg love. I have graven thee on the palms of 
my hands. Thy walls are ever before me. He w];io 
toucheth thee, toucheth the apple of mine eye," 
22* 
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2 Cor. xiii: 5. 
Know tb not tour own selves? 

The original word in the context rendered prove, de- 
notes that kind of trial by fire, to which the artist sub- 
jects a piece of metal, to determine whether it is base metal 
or pure gold. If inspiration deemed such care and fidelity 
to be necessary in making the investigation which is here 
enjoined, in order to prevent -self-deception, instances of 
such deceptbn must be frequent ; for rarely indeed do we 
find those who are thus careful and fidthful in trying their 
own characters. 

It must be obvious, that there are but two mistakes with 
regard to this subject, which we can commit. One is, for 
Christians to believe that they are not Christians. The 
other is, for those who are not Christians to believe that 
ihey are such. As such mistakes are always violations of 
the duty of knowing ourselves ; as they are of course at- 
tended with unhappy consequences, and may easily be 
fatal ; I propose at this time to lay before you some of the 
reasons why one of those mistakes is often made ; — ^in other 
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words, why true Christians frequcntlj mistake their relig- 
ious character. 

In every such investigation, the question to be decided is 
one and the same. It is this : Am I a Christian ? The 
true answer to this question is always the declaration of a 
fact. In order that the reality of a fact may be proved, 
two things are necessary. First, sufficient evidence of the 
fact must exist. Secondly, the real evidence of its exist- 
ence must be collected and laid before the mind. As a 
general answer therefore to the question, Why does a real 
Christian sometimes conclude himself to be an impenitent 
sinner, it is owing either to the fact that, in consequence of 
his very low attainments in piety, scarcely any evidence ex- 
ists of his piety ; or to the fact that, although sufficient evi- 
dence of his piety really exists, yet he neglects by faithful 
self-examination to collect that evidence and present it to 
his own mind. 

This general answer, though we see it to be logically 
true, and though it comprehends every answer which can 
be given to the question before us, yet is at once felt by 
the mind to be less minute and particular than a case so 
important and interesting demands. While, therefore, we 
are compelled to descend to a more minute statement of 
the reasons why persons fall into this mistake, we wish it 
to be remembered that no reasons can be assigned which 
are not comprised in these two : the want of evidence, or 
a failure to discover whether there be evidence or not. 

The Inquiry, then, which I propose to answer, is this : 

Why do men often beUeve that they are not Ckristians^ 
when they really are ? 

One cause of this mistake is, the very depressed state of 
their religious affections. Such aflFections really exist in 
the mind of every Chrisdan, and constitute all that within 
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him which gives him a right to the name. In many 
Christians, however, ihej are exceedingly imperfect. 
Often they do not exist at all. Often when they really 
exist and are in exercise, they are so low in degree as to 
leave their existence doubtful. Often also they are so blend- 
ed with natural feelings, or with sinful affections, as to render 
it impossible for the mind to distinguish between them. 
Two examples will illustrate this difficulty. A Christian 
parent wishes the salvation of his child. Does he wish it 
merely because natural affection instinctively prompts him 
to desire its welfare ? Or does he wish it, also, because 
he wishes the glory of the Godhead to be manifested in its 
salvation ? A minister wishes and prays for a revival of 
religion among his people. Does he do thus merely, 
though perhaps unconsciously, to extend his own reputation 
and influence, and secure the attachment of his people ; or 
because he really loves and prays for the salvation of their 
souls ? I need not inform those who know anything of 
their own hearts, how apt our best affections are to be thus 
tainted with selfishness ; how prone the hearts even of 
Christians are, when they profess to act for God, really to 
act for themselves. Even Paul could say, ^^ The good that I 
would, that I do not ; but the evil that I would not, that I 
do. I find then a law that, when I would do good, evil is 
present with me. wretched man that I am, who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death !" K Paul could 
say this of himself, in whose heart the flame of holiness 
burned with a clear and steady light, what language ought 
those Christians to use, whose piety is like the smoking 
flax — not yet kindled into a flame ? Such a person looks 
back on the period since he began to deem himself a 
Christian. The retrospect affords him little ground for 
consolation. He can find intervals of time, often of con- 
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siderable length, in wliich his affections and condoct dif- 
fered, if at all, yet imperceptibly, from that of an impeni- 
tent sinner. If he had any evangelical affections, they 
were all but frozen. If he had any spiritual life, it was 
almost dormant. At such times also he sees that there 
was another law in his members warring against the law of 
his mind, and bringing him into captivity to the law of sin. 
He will indeed see other intervals of a brighter aspect. 
Yet the light thrown over them will be so uncertain, that 
he will not know whether it is the light of self righteousness, 
which shines from a fire of his own kindling ; or whether 
there is blended with it the faint light of holiness shining 
dimly, yet really kindled by the Spirit of God. In such a 
life, little evidence of piety exists ; and of course, in the 
survey of it, little evidence can be discovered. When the 
mind looks at the darker intervals, it indulges gloomy ap- 
prehensions that it is still impenitent. And even those 
which are less dark, are surrounded by so dim and dubious 
a twilight, that it scarcely dares to hope. 

A second cause of this mistake is, the commission of 
gross sins. This was the case with David. All the mani- 
festations which he had enjoyed of the divine favor were 
forgotten, when he contemplated the enormous sins which 
he had committed in his conduct towards Uriah. Even 
the divine declaration, that he was the man after God's 
own heart, ceased to yield him any satisfactory evidence of 
his piety when he remembered his dreadful guilt. Even 
this could not prevent him from saying, " I cry in the day 
time, but thou hearest not ; and in the night season, and am 
not silent. I am poured out like water, and all my bones 
are out of joint ; my heart is like wax, it is melted in the 
midst of my bowels. Wash me thoroughly from mine in- 
iquity, and cleanse me from my sin. For I acknowledge my^ 
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transgressions, and my sin is ever before me. Against 
thee, thee only have I sinned, and done this evil in thy 
sight. Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my 
mother conceive me." The same was probably true of 
Peter, after his denial of Christ. Even our Lord's assure 
anoe that he was possessed of faith, and his promise that 
that faith should not fail, were probably forgotten when he 
went out of the judgment-hall — to weep over his ingrati- 
tude and guilt. 

There are Christians who are, at times, so far left to 
themselves, that they commit sins of a character peculiar* 
ly aggravated. They may not indeed be sins alike gross 
and monstrous with those of David and Peter. They may 
be sins which, if they were known, would not be thought 
sins by most men. A Christian can commit sins which, in 
the nature of the case, an impenitent sinner cannot com- 
mit. None but a Christian can be placed in those circum- 
stances which must exist, to permit their being committed. 
They may be sins comnutted in consequence of tempta- 
tions, of which the mind is conscious at the time, when the 
guilt of the conduct is brought directly into view, when 
conscience and the Holy Spirit strive powerfully with the 
mind to prevent the commission, and when God has recent- 
ly favored the mind with peculiar manifestations of his 
favor. Conduct which, under other circumstances, might 
perhaps have passed almost unnoticed, will at such a time 
appear to be attended with peculiar aggravations. The 
Christian who has thus back-slidden, or who has fallen into 
more public and scandalous but perhaps not more heinous 
sins, will not, like Peter and David, have received direct 
personal assurances from God that he was his child. 
Neither will he, like them, be able to look back on such 
clear evidences of his own piety. Under such circum- 
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stances, when he contemplates his temptation, his fall, and 
the guilt which he has incurred, it is not surprising that he 
should relinquish the hope which he had before fondly 
cherished, and conclude that, if he had been a Christian, 
he could not have discovered so much degeneracy and in- 
gratitude. At such a time, the thick cloud of guilt which 
envelops his mind will hide from his view the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ ; and all around and within will 
be gloom and uncertainty. 

Still another cause is, the igTwrance of divine truths of 
which many Christians are the subjects. All persons 
familiarly conversant with those who are under convictions 
of sin, know, that ignorance of the truth of God and of 
the way of salvation is the cause of much of the anguish 
of mind which is then endured. The reason is obvious. 
They perceive their guilt and danger, and they have no 
adequate views of the way of escape. The same is true 
of such Christians as have no distinct conceptions of what 
is meant by repentance, faith, and holiness, and no ade- 
quate views of what are real evidences of personal piety. 
The truth of God, as it is revealed in the Bible, is the 
great means of sanctification. " Sanctify them by thy 
truth : thy Word is truth.'' But into a mind thus igno- 
rant, truth can scarcely find admittance. If admitted, it 
can scarcely act, and cannot manifest its proper efficacy. 
This may be illustrated by a parallel case. A mathe- 
matician explains to an ignorant man the geometrical 
truth, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles. Suppose him for the moment thoroughly to 
understand it : of what use will it be to him ? Yet the 
mathematician, by the help of this truth, will first build a 
ship, and then circumnavigate the globe. In the same 
manner, communicate what truths you please to an ignor- 
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ant Christian, if he comprdiettds them at the momeBt, fae 
does not know how to applj them ; and for this reason, 
they scarcely become in any degree the means of his ad- 
yancement in hoEness. Knowing imperfectly what a 
Christian oagfat to be^ he continaes a very imperfect 
Chrisdan. Conduct which an enlightened consdence 
would at once condemn, he does not suspect. Principles 
which such a mind would reject as false, he embraces. 
Not knowing what are the evidences of piety, he does not 
labor to possess them. It is not surprising that such per- 
sons should walk in darkness, and grope for the wall at 
noon-day as the blind. Perhaps few things are more fre- 
quently discovered in Christians, in those possessed of 
sound understan^ng and who have long been Christians, 
which ought to give pain, than this unhappy ignorance of 
the Truth of God ; of that Holy Word which was given 
ns as a light to our feet and a lamp to our paths while 
walking towards heaven. To such persons Paul addresses 
a most necessary reproof: ** For when for the time ye 
ought to be teachers, ye have need that one teach you 
again which be the first principles of the Oracles of Gt>d, 
and are become such as have need of milk, and not of 
strong meat." 

Another still is, the unfairness which many discover in 
jvdging of the evidences of their otim piety. This remark 
is now and then applbable to individuals who have pro- 
fessed Christianity ; but it chiefly applies to a class of pop- 
sons often found in our congregations who are real Chris- 
tians, and yet are without the pale of the visible Church. 
These persons were usually educated under pious parents, 
and do not recollect when they first began to be conscious 
of guilt and afraid of perdition. They had been always 
instructed as to the way of salvation and the terms on 
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which it was oS&tei* Ai some^ disUtiek peridd Ae^ hee'ame 
xzKMre, deeplj interested in retigious^ sabjecis^ felt a more 

; Uvelj eonseiousnesft of guilt, -aiul became llie' suljecrts 6f 

■faith, irepentaDce, and holiness.- iThej were not conscious, 
howe^er^ oi peculiarly distresmng apprehensions of the 
wrath K>f Gpdy OOF of &eip own danger of final percKtion. 
Yet tbey foiuid. themselves impelled to ^ir closels, thej 
knew not whj ; iuonl^ almost without being consciouis of the 
fact, discovered new beanty and oxcellenee in all iphitual 
objects* -God thus di^nguished them by bis fer^ving 
love, and thus reasonably expected and required ^f them 
at such a time lively gratitude, as well as perfect feirness 
and sincerity in their tareatment of Himself^ Instead of 
the conduct which gratitude and sincerity dictated, they 
concealed their feelings in their own bosoms. OHen, white 
in the company of Christians^^-especially of their parents 
or their minister, they ardently wished that they cbiM be 
willing to nnfold the state of their hearts ; and when:- they 

. left them, resolved, that they would do this at the next 
favorable opportunity. Shame, however, or a distrust of 

. Christ, or an unfair estimate of the evidence of their own 
^ety, or a deternnnation to be more holy before they should 
profess the gospel, held them back, and the secret remained 
in their own breasts. • In this very conduct they were pun- 
ished. As they did not publicly profess to be Christians, 
they could not properly act as Chiistii^ff ^ just as a man 
who has not been licensed- to practice law or to preach, 
cannot with propri^y appear at the' bar or in the desk. 
Neither could they feel that confidence which they needed, 
to enable them to withdraw from the influence of this evil 
world, — from its principles, its follies, its temptations, and 
its sinful indulgelicies. They were chiefly cut off* also 

. from intercourse with Christians, and tiieir love was rarely 
23 
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prompted towards iliem. Not believing themselves also to 
be converted, they felt no covenanted obligations^ they 
were guilty of sin with less reluctance, and often for long 
periods — chiefly or wholly — ^neglected the duty of prayer. 
Occasionally they have brighter and better seasons, and 
tiie strong affections of their souls are prompted towards 
God and spiritual objects. Yet these seasons do not differ 
BO materially from the time in which they became Chris- 
tians, as to induce them to act ; and their progress in holi- 
ness, through a lapse of months and years, in consequence 
of these disadvantages, is so slow and so irregular, that they 
do not discover it. They remain in an apparently amphib- 
ious state. Neither themselves nor others can determine 
to which kingdom they belong ; whether the life which they 
live in the flesh, is natural or spiritual life. The tender 
mercy of the Holy Spirit indeed sustiuns them, and keeps 
them from finally falling away. Yet all this time they 
have no evidence which seems to justify them in professing 
Christ's name before men. This is the proper and deserved 
punishment to which God subjects them, for the conduct of 
which they were guilty when they became his children. 
How long persons continue in this state, does not appear. 
That they do not go to their graves in it, is not certain. 
That they would always remain in it until death, were it 
not for some peculiar occurrence in God's spiritual provi- 
dence towards them or others around them, we cannot 
doubt. If however the time arrives, when Christ has any 
work for them to do as his open and professed followers, he 
comes to them while they are wandering in a labyrinth in 
which there is no way, takes them by the hand, and leads 
them forth to light and certainty. 

The causes which have been already mentioned, are all 
included in the general one : a want of sufficient evidence. 
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Those which I am about to mention, will be incladed in the 
other general one : afaHure to discover the evidence which 
really exists. 

One of these is, the immense importance of the case to 
be decided. This is no less than whether we are the chil- 
dren of Grod, and entitled to heaven ; or whether we are 
sdll the children of wrath. The decision of any question 
of vital importance even to our temporal welfare, will ex- 
cite a deep interest in the mind ; and prevent that calm 
and quiet exercise of the intellectual faculties which seems 
to be necessary, if we are to arrive at certainty. Still 
more is this true of a question which is felt to involve our 
final welfare. When approaching its decision, the mind 
feels the peculiar danger of self-deception. To form too 
favorable a decision ; to believe itself renewed, when it is 
not ; it knows may easily be fatal. But to conclude itself 
impenitent, when it is really sanctified, though it may de- 
prive us of present comfort and retard our progress in 
holmess, yet will not lull us into a fatal security, but will 
rather prompt us to increased watchfulness, and make us 
more anxious to seek eternal life. Thus mere policy seems 
to determine the mind of such a Christian to a false con- 
clusion, and instead of finding his safety in his piety he 
finds it in his unbelief. Although he does exercise some 
degree of confidence in Christ, for without it he could not 
be a Christian ; yet the principle on which he mainly acts, 
is that of distrust. He cannot consent to go even to such 
a Saviour, and commit himself unreservedly to him, trust- 
ing in his faithfulness to keep him from falling. He does 
not believe that Christ will thus keep him, unless he first 
makes himself a better Christian, if he is one at all, and 
in this way recommends himself to his notice. He intends, 
therefore, to gain all the advantage he can from this course 
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of doubt and unbelief; and then^ when he had aiade suffi- 
cient progress in holiness, to look to Christ alone for eecur- 
itj. What a delusion! To believe that he can be safe 
without depending on Christ, when his faith ia feeble and 
faint, and yet intend to depend upon biBi when it.bas grown 
stronger. As confidence is the principle of moral attrac- 
tion, uniting those who indulge it, so distmist is the princi* 
pie of moral repulsion, necessarily separating all by whom * 
it is exercised. Were such a Christian to treat his friend 
as he treats his Saviour, their friendship would terminate 
finally and forever. But his Saviour is long-suffering, and 
slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy. While, however, 
he acts from these selfish, dismgenuous motives, he ought 
to expect that frank and delightful communion with his 
Saviour which confidence alone can justify. 

Another may be found in the charaeter^ and drcwmr 
itan&es^ of those who make it. Some men are constita* 
tionally gloomy. They look, as we familiarly say, on the 
dark side of every thing around them, and are at least as 
prone to do this in spiritual as in temporal things. Were 
such a man and another who is habitually cheerful to be* 
come Christians at the same time, to possess equal degrees 
of piety, and to be equally faithful in self-examination, the 
amount of evidence which would induce the latter to hope, 
might lead the former almost to despair. The same indi* 
vidual also will, at different times and under different cir* 
cumstances, assign a diflR^rent weight to the same evidence. 
The state of the bodily health often has an influence on 
♦be views and judgment, of which we are not aware. I 
knew an individual, a preacher of the Gospel, a man of an 
unusually calm and collected mind, and believed by all who 
knew him, to be a man of very uncommon piety, in conee- 
quence of that loss of tone and energy to which M seden-^ 
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tarj men axe liable, redaced to absolute despair, not only 
as to his actaal possesion of holiness, but as to the hope 
of ever obtaining it for the future. This state of mind 
continued for several years, until a change of country and 
climate restored his health, and with it his cheerfulness. 
After this he did not hesitate to believe, that all his gloomy 
apprehensions and conclusions were without foundation. 
The best spiritual guide to a man in such circumstances ia 
a discreet and skilful physician. The hopeless derange- 
ment of our worldly circumstances is occasionally attended 
by results equally unhappy. Few men can contemplate 
the utter ruin of their property, without seeing every ob- 
ject around them covered with gloom. 

The backsUdinff and fall of those who have been eupr 
posed to be Christians^ often occasions the same mistake. 
Sometimes real Christians thus backslide and fall. They 
commit presumptuous and scandalous sins, and dreadfully 
dishonor the Church of Christ. Others who were believed 
to be Christians, fall away, and are never brought to re- 
pentance. And Christians who think humbly of their own 
attainments, and are disposed to think others better than 
themselves, when they behold such conduct in others, — in 
those perhaps in whose piety they had strong confidence, — 
are prone to doubt not only their own piety, but that of 
almost all other professors. They see that the persons in 
question were deceived in believing themselves Christians ; 
well, therefore, may they distrust themselves. Did we 
realize how much Christians are prone to confide in men, 
and how little in God, this fact would not appear sur- 
prising. 

Christians often mistake their religious character, in con- 
sequence of comparing themselves with others. In such 
pomparisons they usually overlook the great mass of Chris- 
23* 
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tians, and single ont a few individnals who are eminent fof 
piety. Thej read the Bfe, or the diary, of sotne person of 
distinguished excellence. They see how holy and nnUam^ 
able he was ; how frequent and deHghtfiil his eommutuon 
with God ; how ardent Ids love ; how firm his ifdtb ; how 
deep his humility ; how thorough his repentance ; how 
bright Ins hopes ; how strong his eonsolations. Were they 
to read «uch accounts to quicken their own progress towards 
heaven, the perusal would be very profitable. But to derive 
from them a criterion of personal jnety, is to come to the 
strange conclusion, that there are no Christians but those 
who are eminent Christians. 

Thb mistake is often heightened by the indiscreet eon- 
rersation of those who have professed to be Christians. 
There are (hose in the visible Churchy iriio appear to find 
their chief enjoyment in communicating &eir own religious 
feelings to o^ers. For this they are always prepared ; 
and in doing it they are always fluent and fervent* They 
often mention their own deep sense of sin and contrition of 
spirit, without mistrustmg, perhaps, that they wish to be 
distinguished for their humSity. Their zeal is so animated 
and ardent, that it wodd continually lead them into nns- 
chief, were it not restrained by the prudence of others. 
Their religious comforts and joys are usually transports, if 
not actual visions of Christ and of the glories of heaven. 
The persons who thus converse, are sometimes unquestion- 
ably pious. Yet most of what they deem the brightest 
evidences of piety is but the effects of a heated imi^ 
ination. Humbler Christians of more Sedateness and 
good sense, listen to these representations, and are misled 
by them. Deeply sensible of their own imperfections, tiiey 
are ready, of course, to esteem others better than them- 
selves. When they examine the state of th^ own o^inds 
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(bey find no resemblance ta &ese glowing descriptions* 
Their sense of nnworthinesa is perhaps great, bnt so little 
compared with what it ought to be, that they can only 
mourn that it is no greater. Their reli^ous comfort is 
usually a faint and tremblmg hope ; and rarely rises so 
high, as to deserve the name of joy. The result of the 
ebmparkon is, that they conclude those who tiius converse 
to be the peculiar Seivorit^ oi heaven, and themselves to 
bo 80 unlike them, that it is scarcely possible that they can 
be true disciples. 

^is mistime is also occasioned by our oimming foUse 
tesU of the Christian character* From my own observa- 
tion I am convinced that no error is more common among 
Christians in tins country, thim to look for their chief evi- 
dences of a man's piety in the manner and circumstances 
^ his conversion* We know this to be the case with some 
other denominations. I wish tkit I could say, it is not of 
our own. On tiiis voheme, if a man i^ a child of Grod, he 
msst know the time when hb^ became such, if not also the 
very place, and the posture of the body. At the time in 
question, he must have passed through a series of views 
and affections, following each other in a certiun prescribed 
order. He must state the event, or the conversation, or 
ihe sermon, whidi first arrested his attention ; the distress, 
which succeeded, accompanied by increased hostility to 
BjHritaal objects, and the eomfort which fdlowed. If these 
events follow each other in the proper order, and in quick 
succession, the piety of the individual is not questioned. 
Not a few real Christians, especially among those who 
were bom under the roof of pety, and were thwe taught 
in infancy the truth of God, the comprehensive nature of 
his law and the justice of its penalty, whose consciences 
were thus enlighteped from the be^nning, and who have 
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always known the falness of God's mercy in Christ, when 
they look back on their past lives, are unable to come to 
any certain conclosion as to the period when they became 
Christians. They can remember various periods when 
they felt a peculiariy deep sense of guilt, and an unusual 
tenderness of conscience ; and they almost dared to hope 
in each of them, that they were the children of God. Yet 
no one season, perhaps, was so distinguished above others, 
that they could single it out as certsdnly the period when 
the event took place. Much less can they point out the 
week, the day, and the hour, and still less the place or the 
posture. Nor can they mention the text of Scripture, the 
sermon, or the event of providence, which the Holy Spirit 
employed to fasten their attention on spiritual objects. 
These facts d'lstress them, and lead them to fear that they 
want the clearest and best evidences of their own regener- 
ation, if they are not wholly without evidence. Would 
they in their self-examination confine themselves to the 
only important question. Am I a Christian ? and see 
whether they possess those evidences of the Christian 
character which the Scriptures mention, they would reach 
a different result. 

The near resemblance of these affections which are evan- 
gelical, to corresponding affections which are not, involves 
many real Christians in the same mistake. Every evangel- 
ical affection and grace has its counterfeit. Thus an im- 
penitent person may exercise a species of love to God, to 
Christ, to his fellow-men, and to Christians ; a species of 
hatred to sin, of repentance, of faith, hope, joy, humility, 
and zeal ; a species of relish for the word and ordinances 
of God ; he may also evince a species of obedience in his 
life, which himself and others may mistake for evangelical. 
Some true disciples, knowing this fact, instead of allowing 
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it to bave its proper and intended efiect-^iiiftt of quicken- 
ing tibem in tlieir progress towards beaven and making 
tfaem more faithful in self-examination, are prompted by it 
only to despondency and relaxation of effi>rt. 

Christians also often mistake their religions character, 
from the mercenart/ views with which they perform the duty 
cf ^Ifexaminution. They enter on this duty, not to 
ascertain the real fact ; not to humble themselves under 
their sins ; not to enliv^i their consciences, warm their 
aflfections and invigorate their obedience ; but »mply to 
obtain comfort and peace from the discovery of evidence 
that they are Christians. No conduct is more absolutely 
selfish. None can be more foolish. They thus frustrate 
the very object which they have in view. Instead of 
spending life in searching daily after evidence of their 
piety, they should spend it in bringing forth the fruits of 
piety. Were God to inform such persons by a voice from 
heaven, that tiiey were his children, it would ruin them 
forever. They can hardly endure the little evidence 
which they already have. The only person who can safely 
endure the strong, clear evidence of piety, is he who is 
eminent for his piety. Thus to look after religious enjoy- 
ment in the knowledge of our safety, instead of seeking it 
in the affections and duties of the Christian life, is in itself 
merely sinful. It is demanding that we should know that 
we are Christians, when we will not discover the character 
of Christians. The man who does not bring forth the 
fruits meet for repentance, faith, and love, and yet attempts 
to find evidence that he possesses these graces, has a task 
to perform which no one will envy him. " Show me thy 
fwth," says James, " without thy works," i. e. if thou 
canst ; " and I will show thee my faith, by my works.** 

Suffer me to remark, in closmg, what evidence does this 
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investigation furnish us, ** that the heart is deceitful above 
all things ?" How are we impelled to ask, Who can know 
it ? We expect to find this declaration true of every im- 
penitent heart, both as to temporal and spiritual subjects. 
But here we see those, who are not only bought with blood, 
but renewed in the divine image, discovering in their most 
secret retirements, when most conscious of the presence of 
God, and when traasacting the most solemn business be- 
tween God and their own souls, this very obliquity, and 
deceiving themselves by their own inventions. Before 
Him, who requireth truth in the inward parts, how does 
the heart of a Christian look ? what need have we, 
Brethren, if we are Christians, that our Great High Priest 
in the Heavens should ever live to make intercession for us ! 
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EVERLASTING LIFE, ALREADY BEGUN 
IN THE BELIEVER. 



John hi: 36. 



Hb that bblibvbth on the Son, hath everlasting 

LIFE. 

Eternal Lifb is the life of the inhabitants of hearen, 
and is usually supposed to begin when the Christian enters 
the heavenly world. The Baptist here shows us that this 
opinion is a mistake, and instructs us to regard every man 
as in possession of eternal life from the moment when he 
believes. He does not say, He that believeth on the Son 
is entitled tOj or shall have^ eternal life ; but he, that be- 
lieveth on the Son, hathj i. e. he has now, he already 'pos- 
sesses^ eternal life — the same life with that enjoyed in 
heaven. 

When I say, tJie same life with that enjoyed in heaven, 
you will not suppose that I intend the same in all its at- 
tendant circumstances. You will not imagine, for example, 
that I suppose heaven to be the same place with earth ; or 
the state of existence of a separate spirit to be the same 
with that of a spirit, dwelling in a frail, dying body ; or 
the objects visible to the two, in the two different worlds, 
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to be identicallj the same. Eternal life, however, does not 
consist in merely being in heaven, or in viewing its external 
glories : for if an impenitent sinner were now in heaven 
and saw all of God, of Christ, of angels, and of just men 
made perfect, which the bo^j eye can see, he would not 
possess eternal life ; and if an angel were to come down to 
this worid and remidn here on the service of God until the 
general resurrection, he would be still as truly in pos- 
session of eternal life as he is at present. Neither will 
jou suppose me to intend the same life, in degree and per- 
fection. The eternal life of the Christian who has just 
entered heaven, is exceedingly inferbr in degree to that 
enjoyed by Gabriel or Paul ; still in its nature and proper- 
ties, it is one and tiie same* 

With these explanations, I shall endeavor to show you 
in what respects the believer is already in possession of 
eternal life. In doing this, however, I shall not draw my 
illustrations from tiie character and condition of a young 
Christian, who has just begun to live ; nor from those of a 
Christian who is so diseased with worldliness, that the 
symf^ms of life are scarcely perceptible. To render the 
exhibition of tius truth clear and striking, you must turn 
your eyes on one whose heart is warm, whose phlse is vig- 
orous, whose limbs are active, and who k giuning the 
stature and strength of a full grown man# Eternal life is 
begun in such a Christian, because : 

2Jhe same principle of life is already communicated to 
his soul. Life, as an entity^ has various natures, it exbts 
in various degrees, and may be possessed in any inferior 
degree without being po^essed in a degree which is «ipe- 
rior. For example, a plant has vegetable life and yet does 
not possess consciousness, feeling, or motion ; a beast has 
aniinal life, yet does not possess reason, imagination, or 
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i^n^ietice ; « mkn may hayie rational life in full peifebtion, 
zni jet not {>6ssess the leasts relmh for spritual good ; and 
an angel dfo^ff pc^seiess spiritualiifeiiifhll perfex^ticm, and yet 
can not possess that inherenti <Kvin^ Iife,;wliicli is peculiar 
to the Fncffeatetf Spirit,' If the testimony of God can fur- 
nish evidence of the fact, the souls of men hy nature, as 
to the possession of any degree of spiritiial life, are dead. 
They are withoc^ motion, or have no spiritual activity; 
they are without feeling, or have no spiritual affections or 
desires ; thc^ are without consciou^ess, or have no per- 
ception of the exceHence of spiritual objects. Instead of 
any signs of life, a moral decay has commenced, which 
will render it necessary to remove them from the sight of 
all the living and to bury them in an eternal grave. In 
this sense of life, they do not exist, nor constitute a part 
of the spiritual creation of God, any more than a mineral 
belongs to the regetable creation, or a vegetable to the 
animal creation, or an animal to the intelligent creation. 

Tet, of Uiose who have been thns dead, multitudes are 

now dwelling on high, who are flourishmg in all the youth, 

and health, and activity of heaven. The question then 

arises, i^en did this surprising change take place; when 

did this new and eternal life begin ? We are not left to 

conjecture how, when, or by whom, it was accomplished. 

We know negatively, tiiat it is not efiecied by death, fer 

death is simply a destruction of the animal life, followed by 

' a separation of tiie sotd firom the body ; and it is therefore a 

mere physical, and not a moral, cl»ange. As such, it has 

no tendency to^ esuse" eternal life to commence, and vast 

' multitudes experience death, who wXl never possess eternal 

- Kfe. Neither does it commence after death, either in the 

sinner or the Christian t for as he who is unjust ot wicked 

at death wiM be imjust still, and he lAo isfiltiiywiil be 

24 
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filthy stai ; so he only who is righteous previous to his 
deadi will be righteous still, and he who is holy will be 
holy still. That the Christian at death is divested of all 
imperfection and sin, is eertdn ; yet this will be only car- 
rying on the work of sanctification more rapidly, and not 
the communication of a principle of life wluch did not pre- 
viously exbt. We know also affirmatively, that the Son of 
God is the bestower of it, for he ^veth life to whom he 
will ; that the Spirit of God is the agent who communi- 
cates it, for it is the Spirit that quickeneth ; and that it 
commences at regeneration, for John tells us, ^^ This is 
eternal life, to know thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hath sent." 

The life thus communicated is neWy as absolutely new, 
as if feeling and motion were imparted to a vegetable ; or 
reason and conscience to an animal. It is called spiritual 
life, because the subject of it then commences a spiritual 
existence, and begins to belong to the spiritual creation ; 
and perhaps, also, because it is found in its highest perfec- 
tion in the pure spirits of heaven. It is not only new, but 
it is the same in its nature with the eternal life of heaven. 
We here do no violence to language ; for, when the seed in 
the ground begins to germinate, we say that the germ has 
the same vegetable life which afterwards exists in the full 
grown plant ; and that when the embryo is quickened, it 
. possesses the same animal life which exists in the man. 
He who possesses it, becomes a living, spiritual being. 
Before its implantation, though surrounded by spiritual ob- 
jects, he exhibited no symptoms of life, no circulation 
within, no consciousness of the objects without. But aftei^ 
wards, the heart propels the warm current of feeling 
through the soul, the eye discerns the moral beauty and 
excellence of God, the ear hears his voice, the tongue 
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speaks his praise, and the hands engage in his service. 
This spiritual life thus begun, does not expire with the 
body. It is a flame kindled from the fires of heaven, 
which never can go out. It is a seed from the garden of 
Jehovah, planted here, and nurtured with infinite care ; 
that it may be at length transferred to its native soil, there 
to wear a verdure ever vernal, and yet be ever loaded with 
the fruits of Paradise. Like the soul in which it is found, it 
fears not the waste of nature nor the ravages of death, and 
is alike undecaying and immortal. As beheld in the saint 
in heaven, it is but a continuation of the same spiritual 
existence on which the Christian enters here. In both 
worlds, as we shall soon have occasion to remark, he is 
surrounded by the same spiritual beings, and discovers 
towards them similar emotions. There he feels indeed a 
stronger love to God, a livelier gratitude towards him, a 
fuller confidence in his goodness, a more tender aSFection to 
the Saviour, a more entire complacency in holiness, a more 
intimate union to his brethren, and a more absolute good 
will to the universe of being ; yet all these various exhibi- 
tions of holiness, though new, purer, and more constant, 
really exist, and are called into exercise in the present world. 
That the same living principle animates the breast of the 
believer in both worlds, is obvious also from the fact, that 
it is nourished by the same aliment. " I," says the 
Saviour, "am the living bread which came down from 
heaven ; and the bread that I will ^ve is my flesh, which 
I will ^ve for the life of the world." Here the believer 
sees that this sacrifice of Christ is the only reason why he 
is not subjected to eternal death ; and the moment will 
never arrive in heaven, when he will not know that, were 
it not for the same sacrifice, he could never have been 
admitted to that world of life. Here it is the sight of 
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Qoiy the discovery of his nmmfold perfecdood, e9p^mVij-^ 
as they are unfolded in the bea^tj of redeeming Ioto, 
which wakes up gratitude, coiifideuce,«Qd joyvmsl whk^j 
ealls forth adonMioo and praise; aad it is oi4y a nearer^ 
sight of God, a brighter discovery oC the ^same^perfecti^ir 
which he will enjoy in heaven* Here, while he receives 
and cordially obeys the truth of God, his soul is refreshed) 
and purified ; but this stream of living wat^ which has ■: 
broken out here in the d^qrt, cornea from th^t Uncreated: 
Fountam.to which the heavenly Shepherd c<mducts his flocks. 

He possesses and uses Ae mme 9piritM,aL JWutties, 
which he will employ in heaven. It is not merely true <^ 
the spiritual being, the renewed man, who has been thus 
formed by the Great Quickener of the intelligent uiuverse^- 
that he is alive ; Uiat by approaching him, as you aj^roaeh. 
a sick man, you can barely hear him breathe, and feel his 
heart palpitate and his pulse beat ; but he exhibits the 
more positive and obvious symptoms of life. As Uving, 
healthy, active men, have &culties, which they ccmtinually 
employ ; so he has spiritual faculties which are : called iuto 
constant e^rcise. 

He has a spiritual Chmeioutv^en* When > any virtue^: 
any grace, of the l^»rit, txft example, Christian loye^ is 
presented to his mind as the subject of <K>ntempIation, he' 
not only perceives ks nature intelleatually, i. e. either by, 
a metaphyseal investigation of tfie piincipks from which it 
proceeds, or a oonsideration of the fruits which it^pr^duees ;: 
but be also pergeives its nature experimentally. He him-L 
self exercises this ^aoe ; he knows what it ia to love God ;,: 
he can turn the eye of his understanding ipwards, ai^ hiai 
own consciousness tells him jbhe nature of Ghristiw love^ 
So when the holiness of God is the subject of meditation,, 
it may be of use to Um tio investaga^ intell^ti|ally th% 
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nature of holiness, and to consider its effects ; but as holi- 
ness in all beings is one and the same in its nature, he has 
a shorter, a clearer, a livelier way of understanding that 
nature, and that is, from the consciousness of his own 
mmd. 

He has a spiritual eye, or discernment. ^' The natural 
man reoeiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for 
ihej are foolishness unto him ; neither can he know them, 
for they are spiritually discerned ; but be who is spiritual, 
discemeth all things." His view of spiritual objects is not 
merely a sight of their physical and intellectual properties. 
This the natural man has, and often far more clearly than 
the spiritual. It is also a sight of their beauty ,p— their 
excellence. 

He has a spiritual ear. Once the whole cont^nbs of the 
book of life might have been poured into the ear of his 
understanding, and yet his heart would not have he^rd a 
syllable. Now the ear of his heart is open to catch the 
sounds of divine truth. Once, if you explained to him his 
duties, it was preaching to the wipds. Now he listens, 
that he may bear what is the will of Gt>d. Once the notes 
which i^igels sung, fell powerless on his ear. Now the 
harp of Orpheus is not so sweet and ravishing, as the mel- 
ody of redeeming ai^d sanctifying love. 

He has spiritual feelings. Once, when motives were 
addressed to him, connected with his personal interests, his 
fears or his hopes, or those which should have prompted 
gratitude, love or confidencCi Qot a sensation was excited. 
But now, when his soul comes in contaigt ^th the excel- 
lence and bea\|ty of the Divine mind, with the glory of 
God shining in the face of Jesus Christ, or with the com- 
munion of saints, or the blessedness of the heavenly world ; 

the life-blood of tl^e soul flows warqx and ra|Hdly from it9 
24» 
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foantam through every artery, and every vein throbs with 
new and unusual pulsations. 

He is surrounded by the $ame spirihud OijecU. That 
an object may be present to an individual, it is not enou^ 
that he merely knows its existence. I know Uiat London 
exists, yet it \a not therefore present to me. Nor is it 
enough, that it affect his senses or his mind. I can see 
the sun or a distant mountain, and the spectacle produces 
an appropriate effect, yet neither object is thus made pres- 
ent. Nor is it enough, that the object be near. I may be 
present in the same room with one who is deaf or blind, 
and he may still not perceive me. In that case he is pres- 
ent to me, but I am not present to him. In ad<fition to aH 
this, the mind must be in such a sense conscious of the 
nearness of the object, as to be led to think of it, and feel 
and act towards it, as present. When objects are in fact 
present, we become conscious of Uiis by evidence of the 
fact conveyed to our minds. And here I may observe that 
it makes no difference what the evidence is, provided it is 
'real, and is perceived. Thus the mind of a deaf and dumb 
'man may become conscious of my presence by seeing me, or 
'still more by perceiving those articulate motions which my 
fingers utter ; and a blind man, by hearing my voice or 
feeling my hand. As most spiritual objects are not dis- 
cernible in the present life by either of the five bodily 
senses, God has furnished the mind of the Christiui with 
an additional sense, by which he becomes conscious of their 
immediate presence. This sense is, fiiith. IntheBiUe, 
God tells him that these objects exist, Mid that tbey are 
present to him. By means of faith, the evidence of their 
preisence is thus presented to his mind, and he is led to 
think of them, and to feel and act towards them accord- 
in^y. ^^ Faith,'^ sayv the Apostie, ^^ is the sabstwce 0f 
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things hoped for, the eviden^se of ihin^ not seen." H^ 
does n<^ indeed realize the presence of these objects ix^ 
the same manner a^ they do in Heaven, neither does he 
irealL&o it as vividly, and joyfully, and operatively ; .yet 
when the vision of his faith is clear, and strong, and com- 
prehepsive, he does realize it as truly, as actually, as he 
will when he escapes from his prison and sees as he is seen* 
He sustains tJie same Mdatiam now, which he will sus^ 
tm. in heaven. The relations which we sustain, depend 
on our birth. By his first birth the believer becomes a 
child of Adam, a member of ihe human family, and a rel- 
jative of all his posterity ; as well as a nearer and more in- 
timate cpnnectk>n of that individual family from which he 
is immediately descended. It is on this oneness of descent 
and blood that all the relations of the present life are 
founded. By his second birth he becomes a member qf 
:tiiat fSeynily which Paul denominates,/^ the whole family in 
-heaveti and earth." His, connection with that great family 
does not, however, commence in the heavenly world ; for, 
if so, it woi^d be described simply as thci family in heaven, 
and not as the &mily— -a part of which is in heaven, and a 
part on earth. He, as truly as those who are in heaven, 
is bom from above, chums a heavenly pri^n. This birtii 
.ijbesnot take place in h^aven^ but on earth. >^ If any 
-man be in Christ," i. e. a Christian, ^Vhe is already a new 
. creatore." " Every one that believeth^is bom of God; 
every <mp that loveUi, is bom of God." Neither does thjs 
.Bonship of the Christian con^ence hereafter, but here. 
" Beloved," says John, " we are now the aon^ of God ; 
and it doth not yet appear what we shall be/' ^^ The 
Spirit itself," says Paul, " beareth witness with our spirit 
. tW we are the children of God." He is as truly a child 
of the Lord Almighty, and has the same right when he 
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approaches the throne to call him, " Father !'* " For ye 
are all," says Paul, " the children of God by faith in 
Christ Jesus." " And because ye are sons, God hath 
sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts, crying, 
* Abba, Father." This relationship, on one side paternal, 
on the other filial, is as real, as permanent, and, if it be 
not the Christian's fault, as readily acknowledged by God, 
as it will be in heaven. He is as truly a friend and 
brother of Jesus Christ. He is as fully entitled to call the 
Holy Spirit, his Sanctifier and his Comforter, and to re- 
ceive from him as constant supplies of purity and peace, of 
holiness and joy. He is as nearly related to the angels. 
The church of the redeemed as truly know him to be one 
of their number, remember the day when his name was 
announced as one of the new-bom children of God, and 
are ready to welcome him to the house of their Father. 

He possesses now all the RighU^ which he will possess in 
heaven. He is already justified. Faith in the righteous- 
ness of Christ is the simple and single condition of his justi- 
fication ; and with that condition he complied, when he first 
became a Christian. As faith entitles him to all the bene- 
fits of Christ's obedience, so his title is made out, — ^not 
when his final trial is over ; not when he enters heaven ; 
not after a long life of holiness ; but when he first believes. 
If, like the thief on the cross, he dies instantly after con- 
version, he is as truly a partaker of Christ's righteousness, 
as he would be, were he to outlive Methusaleh, or as he 
will be in the great day of decision. He does not need 
the trial of that day, nor any previous trial, nor an actual 
admission to heaven, in order that he may be justified. 
The fact that he believes in Christ as his Saviour, is known 
to God, to Christ, and to all the flock above, for the good 
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Shepherd has 8»d to them, ^^ Bejoioe with me^ iis^ friends,;, 
for I ha^e foand the sheep which I had loat." : 

His right to his future inberitanee is tho^ a vested right, 
Hb title is not only made out, but written down In the 
records .4>f the upper world. "The Spirit itself,'- says 
Baul, " beareth witness with our Spirit, that we are the 
children of Qod ; and if children, then h^irs, heirs of God, 
and joint heirs with Jesus Christ." Surely, the Wberit- 
ance .of Jesus Christ k in^sted ;itnd if the belieyer is a 
joint heir with Chris)^, then his inheritance is Tested also, 
and the one can be no more defeated t^an the other., : like 
an heir during his minority, while under teachers and gov- 
ernors, he has not indeed come into full possession of that, 
inheritance. Like him, however, he receives many lui 
earnest of his Utle, in that {deasant provision made for all 
his wants from the stores of his father's bounty ; but, 
unlike him, he cannot, in consequence of fraud or violence, 
or death, come ^ort of his inheritanee at the last. 

He moves and acts in the same Theatre* Action, which, 
is nothing else th^A voluntary motion, is of course the re- 
sult of Choice or Volition : and v(4iti<m is the result of two 
thin^; the Cbfti^te^ of the mind willing, and tW Objects* 
in the view of that mind which furnish it with motives. 
The question. Whether the objecits presented at any time, 
to the view of the mind^ will have the force; of motives^: 
pKMspth^g thfvt volition i^bich results m action, depends, 
wholly on the qharaeter of Hjiat mind. The same set of 
objeots may be presented to the view of two different 
mindis, with dir^tly opposite results: on one their influ- 
ence will be powerless, exciting^ no desire, calling forth no 
effort ; ^ the other they, will exert their whole power, and 
call fonlli all the energy of the souU 

The Theatre, in which an intelligent being moves and 
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acts, depends upon the scenes and the objects actually 
before him, in the view of which, his mind habitually puts 
forth his energy. The book of nature and the book of 
revelation spread out two scenes, and two classes of ob- 
jects, wholly distinct and unlike each other ; the things 
which are seen and temporal, and the things which are 
unseen and eternal. The latter class of objects are made 
known and presented to the mind of a worldling under the 
gospel, as truly as to the mind of a Christian ; and may, if 
he pleases, act with their full and appropriate influence on 
his soul. But unhappily his treasure is on earth, and his 
heart is there also. The consequence is, that earthly 
things are the only things which are habitually present to 
his mind. These alone, prompt desire, and call forth and 
occupy the whole energy of his being. This world is the 
theatre, in which he lives, moves, acts. His eye sees noth- 
ing beyond it. Its vision is bedimmed by his lusts ; and it 
is always turned downward on the earth. Conscience does 
indeed at times inflict a pang, and a dread hereafter will 
for a moment cover the scenes around him with gloom. 
But he shuts his eyes, till the gloom is dispelled, and then 
opens them anew, only to fasten them more intently on the 
things beneath. Would he first clear his vision, and then 
turn his eyes upward, eternity with all its awful realities — 
nay, heaven with its immortal glories, would burst upon his 
sight, and wake up a feeling, an energy, which its own 
everlasting day would only strengthen and ennoble. But 
the unhappy man loves nothing, and therefore sees nothing ; 
he feels nothing, and therefore acts for nothing, but what 
is of the earth, earthy. At first, the gratifications of 
pleasure, afterwards those of power, or wealth, or fame, 
alone move his heart and constitute his whole inventory of 
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real good. In this narrow theatre he acts tis wretched 
part, until the drama closes and the curtain falls. 

Not so with him, that believeth. Faith has cleared his 

mental vision ; and as the objects which he supremely 

loves are the things above, his eje is lifted from earth and 

directed towards heaven. This life, instead of including 

hb whole being, and all the objects for which he lives, is 

merely the first scene on which he is called to act in the 

drama of existence. From this world he looks outward, 

and sees it to be a speck, an atom, in the creation of God. 

From it he also looks upward, and sees that brighter world 

where Jehovah dwells himself, and where his glory shines 

from the face of Jesus Christ with no intervening cloud ; 

where the hosts of angels, as ministering spirits, wait his 

bidding, ready to minister to the heirs of salvation ; and 

where an innumerable multitude of the just made perfect 

already surround the throne. As he looks around him, he 

sees his fellow-actors vanishing from the stage of life, and 

entering by thousands and millions into the world of spirits. 

As he casts his eye beneath, he beholds a broad and crooked 

path conducting downwards to the world of woe, and most 

of his fellow-actors, as they leave the stage, take the path 

to that melancholy world, and sink into its deep and dark 

recesses. The sight awakens all the feelings of his own 

soul, and, with a compassion resembling that which is felt 

above, he becomes a worker together with God and all 

holy beings in rescuing them from everlasting woe. Thus 

heaven, earth, and hell, are the Theatre in which he now 

lives, and moves, and acts his part ; and when he puts off 

these vestments of clay and is arrayed in the glory of the 

hosts on high, he will still appear in the same Theatre, 

acting a nobler part — a higher character — in the same 

great Drama, — the Work of Redemption, — the first scene 
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of which was ihe Temptation and Fall of Man, and thte 
last scene of which wiH be the ascending of Christ after 
ttie Judgment of the Great Daj, with all the hosts of 
Angets and the whole CSiurch of the 'Redeemed/ into thdt 
New Heaven, that masterpeiee of wisdom and glory, in 
which Jehovah himself will love to dwell forever, and 
which will be a foil reward for the agony of Calvary j and 
for the toils and the sufferings of seven thousand years. 

He partakes of ike same Hfijoyments. This is a conse- 
quence from what has been ahready said. If he has th(9 
same principle of life, possesses^ the same spiritual feculties, 
is surrounded by the same spiritual objects, has the same 
rights, and is engaged in the same business, with those in 
heaven, it can scarcely fail to be the fact that his pleasures 
are the same ; and that they are the same we have the 
most abundant evidence. This part of our subject is at 
once so refreshing and so fertile, that it might most pleas- 
antly and advantageously occupy a separate discourse. I 
can here allude to but a few particulars. 

One great delist of the heavenly world is found in the 
knowledge of God. ** This is eternal life, to know thee, 
the only true God." In the endless variety of his works, 
both material and immaterial, the believer discovers here 
as truly as he will hereafter, abundant evidence' of Jeho- 
vah's wisdom, power, and goodness ; while the course of 
providence unfolds to him in conjunction with these per- 
fections the divine immutability, justice, and mercy. In 
the Word of (Jod all these perfections are drawn out in 
living characters ; and this supplies the place of that im- 
mediate revelation of God which is liiade in heaven : so 
that here he sees God as in a mirror, instead ^f seeing 
him face to face. He lives, too. In a world where ttie 
"brightest manifestation t>f God ever beheld in the universe, 
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was first made, — ^a manifestation in the view of angels so 
far surpassing every other, that, when the Word was made- 
flesh and dwelt among us, they not only left the upper 
world to sec this great sight, but they also tuned their 
harps anew and sung, ^^ Glory to God in t^e highest ; 
peace on earth ; and good-will to man." 

Another source of heavenly bliss is loving God with all 
the heart. The Christian on earth loves God also supreme- 
ly, and can at times literally exclaim, " Whom have I in 
heaven but thee, and there is none on the earth whom I 
desire beside thee !" In heaven the manifestations of the 
love of God communicates a joy, too great even for the 
souls of angels to contain ; <iie Christian here also finds 
that love when richly shed abroad in his heart, a sober cer- 
tainty of heavenly bliss. In heaven he will be admitted to 
a near and intimate communion with God ; and there is not 
a moment of his life on earth in which he is not at liberty 
to be alone with God as his Father, in which God is not 
willing to welcome him into his presence as a child tenderly 
beloved, in which he may not have communion with God in 
all that he is, and has, and does, and in which God is not 
willing to commune with him in all his wants and sorrows 
and emotions^. 

To Jesus also he may come unspeakably near, as God 
manifest in the flesh. With Him, his disciple can com- 
mune concerning all that he did and all that he suffered, 
while on earth ; and all that he is doing and will do for the 
salvation of his church. 

To the Holy Spirit, the dispenser of the grace of heaven, 

he can come with wants as pressing and desires as strong 

as his nature will sustain ; with the supporting assurance 

that he, who thus hungers and thirsts after holiness, shall 

2^ 
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be filled, and if he were in heaven he could receive no 
more. 

Here, too, as well as there, he can join in social worship 
with the children of God. When that consecrated season 
comes round which is a type of the everlasting rest of 
heaven, God invites his children to meet him in his earthly 
temple ; and when there assembled, he reveals himself to 
them in all the riches of his goodness and his grace. 
There, as the believer sees Him who is invisible, he can 
say with conscious certainty, " Behold God in very deed is 
in this place. This is none other than the house of God, 
and this is the gate of heaven." There, while he dwells 
in the secret place of the Most High and abides under the 
shadow of the Almighty with an assurance resembling that 
of heaven, he says of Jehovah, " He is my refuge, and 
my fortress ; in him will l' trust." 

It is for the believer and the unbeliever, on this occasion, 
each to make a faithful application of this sacred theme to 
bis own breast. 
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1 John i: 3, 4. 

AND TRULY OUR FELLOWSHIP IS WITH THE FATHER, AND 
WITH HIS SON JESUS CHRIST. AND THESE THINGS 
WRITE WE UNTO YOU, THAT YOUR JOY MAY BE FULL. 

Two leading thoughts are here suggested by the Apos- 
tle : Real Christians have fellowship with the Father, and 
with his Son Jesus Christ ; The knowledge of this fact 
should be the cause of peculiar joy. We are then 
naturally led to contemplate, 

The Nature ; 

The Reality ; 

The Extent ; and 

The Desirableness ; of this Fellowship. 

The Nature of this Fellowship first demands our atten- 
tion. 

Fellowship and Communion are words of the same im- 
port, and are employed indiscriminately as translations of 
the same word from the Greek. That word, as well as the 
verb which we render, to partake^ are both derived from 
an adjective, signifying, common ; and to have or evjoy in 
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common^ is the original idea of the phrases, to partakej 
and to have communion — or fellowship. Fellowship, then, 
is that relation subsisting between two or more individuals, 
in consequence of which they Iiave things in common. 
Such a relation, we are told, subsists between real Chris- 
tians on the one part, and the Father and his Son Jesus 
Christ on the other. 

To understand the Nature of this Fellowship, we must 
consider the state of the mind ^rhich it implies ; and ihe 
things in which it exbts. 

It implies mutual Knowledge. On the part of the 
Christian, it implies a knowledge of the true character of 
God. He must know him as the eternal, self-existent, and 
Omnipresent Spirit ; infinitely great ; knowing all things 
past, present, and to come ; infinitely and unchangeably 
wise, holy, just and good, merciful and true ; as the Crea- 
tor, Proprietor, Benefactor, and Sovereign of all things. 
I have said he must know his true character. If his con- 
ceptions of God are false ; if, for example, he supposes 
him to have a bodily shape, or to be mutable, or not to be 
the enemy of sin, or a God who will acquit the guilty, 
his communion is ¥rith a false God, and not with Jehovah. 

The Christian must know the End, or Purpose, for 
which God made and governs all thmgs : the manifestation 
of his own glory in the supreme and eternal happiness of 
virtuous beings. He must know the general laws of his 
empire, and the great principles of his government : that 
he governs all beings and events according to a plan formed 
in eternity ; that he takes care that, while his creatures 
follow their own wills, they accomplish his purposes ; that 
he rewards the obedient, and punishes the disobedient, 
forever. 

He must know the works of God : his Works of Crea- 
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tion, both in the heavens and on the earth ; and his works 
of Providence, both in this world and the world of spirits, 
towards men and angels, in time and in eternity — that he 
may discover the wisdom and power, the goodness and 
mercy, the justice and truth, manifested in them all. 

He must know the Word of God : the Truth which it 
unfolds respecting the character of Man; the Duties, 
which it enjoins ; the Character, which it reqmres ; and 
the Motives, which it presents. 

He must understand the Work of Redemption : the true 
character of the Redeemer ; the design of his mission and 
death to atone for sin, and to procure the mission of the 
Spirit ; the conditions on which Salvation is offered, Fidth 
and Repentance ; the agency of the Holy Spirit in con- 
verting and sanctifying the heart ; the Privileges to which 
the believer is entitled, here and hereafter ; the Promises 
respecting the future glory of the Church, both on earth 
and in heaven ; and the endless separation of the rights 
ous and the wicked at the General Judgment. 

On the part of God and of Christ this fellowship implies 
an exact knowledge of the Christian's character, his con^^ 
duct, circumstances, wants, sufferings. 

This fellowship also implies mutual Love. Mere knowl- 
edge may exist in any degree, without producing commu- 
nion. The devils know all the things just mentioned ; yet 
their knowledge oxAj renders them more hostile to God, to 
his designs and his kingdom. The communion we here con- 
template, is sincere and cordial ; and cannot exist without 
love. 

On the part of the Christian this Love to the Father 

and his Son Jesus Christ must be supreme ; so that his 

love to all other things even to his nearest connections^ 

is comparatively hatred. It includes supreme benevolence 

25* 
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towards God, or joy in his happiness ; complacency in his 
character ; gratitude for bis goodness ; submission to his will ; 
joy in bis government ; and friendship to his designs. 

On the part of God and of Christ it implies a desire for 
the happiness of the Christian, and complacency in his 
character — so far as it is holy, compassion for his wants 
and sufferings, and the forgiveness of his sins. 

It implies Union. We may both know and love the char- 
acter and designs of another, and there may be still no com- 
munion with him. We may know that a monarch is en- 
gaged in diffusing useful knowledge among his subjects, in 
promoting their religious interests, and in generally seek- 
ing their happiness ; we may love him for this conduct ; yet 
we cannot have communion with him, unless some con- 
nexion subsists between him and ourselves which creates 
a common interest. By nature no such connection sub- 
sbts between God and man. We are aliens from his 
family, and feel no common interest with him or his chil- 
dren. If we are to feel this interest, we must assume and 
sustiun a new relation to God. He must adopt us into his 
family, and we must become his children. This relation 
gives us a title to be interested in all that concerns God, 
and at the same time assures us that he is interested in all 
that concerns ourselves. 

It implies Oo-operation. Intelligent beings are active ; 
and their purposes, their designs, are the objects nearest to 
their hearts. If two such beings are to have communion 
with each other in any important degree, they must have 
common designs, and must co-operate in the measures 
adopted to fulfil them. K a wife does not co-operate with 
her husband in promoting the temporal welfare or the sal- 
vation of their children, she has no communion with him in 
these important objects. The same is true of God. He 
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has Infinitely important and glorious designs which he is 
ever carrying on in the presence of his creatures. In his 
great condescension he permits and invites them to co- 
operate with him in their accomplishment, and he instructs 
them as to which are necessary. If the Christian under 
these circumstances does not co-operate with God ; com- 
munion between them cannot exist. 

It also implies Inter cour Be. I intend by this word, that 
relative situation of two intelligent beings in which their 
minds meet ; in which they become mutually conscious of 
each other's thoughts, feelings, designs, and measures. K 
a husband were banished to a distant country with one half 
of his children, while the wife remained at home with the 
remainder ; during this separation their mutual love might 
exist, their relation as husband and wife would continue ; 
and they might diligently and successfully co-operate in 
securing the salvation of their common family, by a faithful 
discharge of the duties devolving on each. Still, if they 
could neither see each other, nor write to each other, nor 
in any way hear from each other, they could have no com- 
munion in this common good. 

The same is true of God and the Christian. They must 
enjoy mutual intercourse. Their minds must meet on those 
subjects, on which they commune. Each must be con- 
scious of the views, feelings, purposes, and measures, of 
the other with regard to these objects ; each must know 
that the other has this consciousness ; and for this purpose 
they must be conscious of being together, and must actu- 
ally confer with each other. 

If all these things exist ; if God and the Christian feel 
this mutual love ; if they are united in the relation of 
Father and child ; if they co-operate with each other ; and 
if they maintain a holy and delightful intercourse ; I see 
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not that anything can be wanting to a full and perfect 
communion between them. 

We are next to notice the Reality of this communion. 
This I shall argue, both from the Scriptures, and from the 
Nature of the case. 

The Scriptures abundantly assert this, and in a direct 
form. The Text is an example. ** Truly our fellowship 
is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ.*' So 
Paul thus writes to the Corinthians, — ** God is faithful, by 
whom ye were called to the fellowship of his Son Jesus 
Christ," — and to the Hebrews, " We are made partakers 
of Christ, if we hold the beginning of our confidence 
steadfast unto the end.*' God promised this communion 
under the Old Dispensation. " I will meet you saith the 
Lord ; and I will commune with you in every place where 
I record my name." Christ promised it to his disciples^ 
immediately before his death. ^^ If a man love me, he 
will keep my words ; and my Father will love him, and we 
will come to him, and make our abode with him." " The 
world shall not see me, but ye shall see me." Henceforth 
I call you not servants, for the servant knoweth not what 
his master doeth, but I call you friends ; for all things that 
I have heard of my Father, I have made known unto you." 
In his Intercessory Prayer, Christ prayed that all his fol- 
lowers might enjoy this communion ; " That they all may 
be one, as thou Father art in me, and I in thee, that they 
also may be one in us. I in them, and thou in me, that 
they may be made perfect in one." Christ also promised 
after his ascension, that he would thus commune with his 
people. When he appeared to John in the Apocalyptic 
Vision, he said to him in the message sent to the Church 
in Laodicea, " Behold ! I stand at the door and knock : if 
any man hear my voice, and will open the door, I will 
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come in to him, and sup with him, and he with me/' The 
common blessing pronounced on all Christians by the 
direction of God is, " The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God, and the communion of the Holy 
Spirit, be with you all. Amen." In accordance with this 
truth, good men in all ages have regarded communion with 
God as the greatest of all blessings. Thus Moses said to 
God, in the tabernacle of the congregation : " If thy 
presence go not with me, take us not hence." Thus David 
expresses his own feelings on this subject : ^^ Whom have 
I in heaven but thee, and there is none on the earth whom 
I desire beside thee? As the hart panteth after the 
water-brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, God ! My 
soul thirsteth for God, for the living God ; when shall I 
come and appear before God ? God, thou art my God ; 
early will I seek thee. My soul thirsteth for thee, my 
flesh longeth for thee, in a dry and thirsty land where no 
water is, to see thy power and glory as I have seen thee in 
the sanctuary. Because thy loving-kindness is better than 
life, my lips shall praise thee." 

This is also declared, in all the representations ^ven 
of the connection between Christ and his disciples. He 
is the vine, and they are the branches. But the vine and 
its branches partake of a common sap and a common life. 
He is the head, and they are the members. But the 
head and the members of the natural body have a common 
blood, a common life, and a common consciousness. He 
and they are friends. But friends feel a common interest, 
and partake in common blessings and enjoyments. He 
and they are brethren, and therefore joint-heirs. They 
are the Bride, the Lamb's wife. But the possessions, the 
enjoyments, the interests of husband and wife, are in 
common. 
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This truth is also evident fix>m the nature of the case. 
The Bible makes the Christian acquainted with the perfec- 
tions, designs, government, works, and word of Crod, as 
well as with the character and the work of Christ, the 
mission of the Spirit, the nature, terms, and means of sal- 
vation. God also perfectly knows the character and cir- 
cumstances of the Christian. The Christian loves the 
character of God, and approves of his measures ; and God 
loves the Christian, so far as his character is holy. A 
most intimate union subsists between him and Christ as 
the Saviour, as well as between him and God. He has 
been adopted. God has become his Father, and he is 
God's child. " Beloved, now are we the sons of God ; 
and it doth not yet appear what we shall be." As a son 
he feels a common interest with his father in all that is his. 
And God as his Father, and Christ as his Saviour, take a 
lively interest in his welfare. The Christian, so far as he 
is able, co-operates with God in his designs and measures. 
" We are laborers together with God," says Paul. God 
also co-operates with the Christian, in his designs and 
measures, so far as they are right, and so far as success 
will prove a blessing. A constant mtercourse also exists 
between him and God. God is always present with him. 
He surrounds the Christian day and night, and is ac- 
quainted with all his ways. Not a day passes, in which 
he comes not frequently into the presence of God. What 
the mind of God is, what are his affections, and designs, 
and measures, he knows from the Bible. God also knows, 
by inspection, what are the feelings, wants, desires, and 
purposes of the Christian. In prayer and contemplation, 
his mmd meets the mind of God on these subjects. They 
confer together as a man converses with his friend. At 
the same time, the Christian is conscious, at such seasons, 
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that God thus knows his views, feelings and purposes ; and 
God is also conscious that, through the Bible, the Christian 
is acquainted with his. Thus the Omnipresent Spirit is 
present to the soul of a Christian, and holds a communion 
with him which is far more intimate, confidential, and 
delightful, than the latter can hold with any created being. 

What, then, is the Extent of this communion ? 

By its extent, I intend the number and variety of those 
things which God and the Christian possess and enjoy in 
common. It should be noticed that I am here speaking of 
the Christian, who has not only shaken off his original world- 
ly character, but who has also advanced towards the sta- 
ture of a man in Christ Jesus. These things, I appre- 
hend, are far more numerous than many who appear to be 
Christians seem to imagine. They may be arranged 
under two classes : those things which belong to God ; 
and those which, in a subordinate sense, belong to the 
Christian. In the first, the Christian communes with 
God ; in the second, God communes with him. The sec- 
ond class, I need not say, is small, and, though interesting 
to the Christian himself, is comparatively of little moment. 
The first is boundless in the number of its objects, and in- 
finite in its importance. 

The Christian enjoys a holy and elevated communion 
with God, while he contemplates the divine perfections 
and glory. The perfections of God render him what he is, 
and constitute all his own happiness and glory. God dwells 
on his own perfections with supreme complacency and de- 
light. The Christian, conscious of his own relations to Jeho- 
vah, while he casts his eye upward, sees God*s various 
perfections, like the rays of the sun, all blended in one 
effulgence of glory ; and, while he rejoices in the beauty of 
the all-perfect Mind, he is able to say, ^^ This God is my 
God, my Father, my portion, forever and ever." 
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At other times his mind, with a prismatic power, sepa^ 
rates these blended perfections, and sorveys each in its 
own appropriate beauty. 

Sometimes the goodness of God passes before him and 
melts his soul into fervent gratitude and admiration. 
While the cords of love draw him near to his great Bene- 
factor, till there is no distance to separate them, he is 
ready to exclsum, ^^ Oh that men would prwe the Lord 
for his goodness, and for his wonderful works to the childrea 
of men ! " It was at such a season that Jacob said, ^^ O 
God of my father Abraham, and God of my father Isaac ! 
I am not worthy of the least of all the mercies, and of all 
the truth which thou hast showed unto thy servant ; for 
with my staff I passed over this Jordan, and now I am 
become two bands/' It was after such a contemplation 
that David was led to cry out, as he sat in the bouse of 
the Lord, ^^ Who am I, Lord God, and what is mine 
house, that thou hast brought me hitherto." 

Sometimes, as he ascends in heavenly contemplation, he 
has clear and bright discoveries of the purity and holiness 
of Grod. Of this Isaiah had a wonderful representation in 
his vision in the temple, when he saw the Seraphim cover- 
ing their faces with their wings, and heard one say to 
another, " Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts ; tiie 
whole earth is full of his glory.*' The sight produced the 
deepest self-abasement, and the prophet cried out, " Woe 
is me ! for I am undone, for I am a man of unclean lips, for 
mine eyes have seen the King, Jehovah of hosts." Job 
had similar communion with God in his holiness, when he 
said, " I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, but 
now mine eye seeth thee. Wherefore I abhor myself, and 
repent in dust imd ashes." 

Sometimes he ponders with delight the ia*uth and fS^ith^ 
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&lne8S of God, as manifested towards liimsel^ and es- 
pecudlj as manifested towards the Churoh, and her children 
m all ^nerations. While this view produces tmshaken 
confidence^ he gives to Grod the j^ry : ^^ Thou art a God 
that keepest covenant and mercy. Thy truth is as the 
great mountains, sted£ftst and immovable. B^old God is 
my salvation ; I will trust and will not be afraid." 

Sometimes God reveals himself in his infinite greatness ; 
and while the Christian is ready to sink, he cries out with 
Abraham, ^^ How shall I, who am but dust and ashes, take 
upon me to speak unto God." Should he contemplate the 
vastness of creation and the countless worlds of which it is 
composed, he says with Ismh, ^^ Behold ! all these are as 
the drop of the bucket, and as the small dust of the bal- 
ance ! " 

The Christian instructed by the Bible, communes, as we 
have said, with Gt)d, in his designs and purposes. Once, 
when he looked back to the beginning of the creation, 
when there was nothing but God, and remembered that 
then God formed his plan for the creation and government 
of all things ; that then eyerj globe and every atom, with 
all their various motions, as well as every intelligent being, 
irith all his thoughts, desires, words, and actions, through 
Eternity were present to the divine mind ; and that all 
subsequent events were merely the execution of tins origi- 
nal plan; his heart rose up in rebellion against God; 
Now he looks upward and views the very same etemid 
purposes of God with joy and adoration, and he asks, 
^* Shall I not rejoice that infinite goodness chose, and infi- 
nite wisdom devised, and infinite power will forever execute 
that plan which will manifest the glory of Jehovah in the 
supreme and eternal happiness of virtuous beings ? 

The Christian has communion with God, in his govem- 
26 
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nent He lodes upward, and sees Jehovah on the throne 
and all thmgs beneath his feet, and every thing is just as it 
should be. ^eked beings in hell and on earth are 
hostile to this government, and wish to overturn it. But 
his language is, *^ Jehovah reigneth, let the universe 
rejoice ; let the multitude " of worlds ^^ be glad thereof." 
He rejoices that Jehovah is Almighty, and with a filial 
confidence can draw near to the throne and exult in the 
sunshine of that power which can crush the universe io 
dust. Even when he looks down on the world of misery 
and sees the punishment of the enemies of God, he can 
say with the hosts of saints and angels, ^^ AUeluia, for the 
Lord Qoi omnipotent reigneth." 

He has conmiunion with God, in the works of Creation. 
Sometimes when he meditates on the immensity of creation, 
especially when he surveys the clear starry firmament, and 
then ascends to its author, he exclaims with David, 
*^ When I consider the heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars which thou hast ordained, — ^Lord, 
what is man I " At the same time, with filial love and 
confidence m the highest exercise, he can say, ^^My 
Father made, upholds and governs them all, and they will 
constitute that immense and eternal kingdom in which he 
will expend all the stores of his goodness and all the 
riches of his grace." When too he recalls his eye to the 
objects around him, and surveys ^^ the bounteous store of 
charms which nature to her votary yields ;" when he con- 
templates the perpetual succession of sublimity and beauty, 
of novelty and variety visible in the mountun and the 
valley, the woodland and the plain, the land and the sea, 
the changes of the seasons and of day and night, the 
majesty of the storm with the terrors of the volcano and 
ihe earthquake ; he sees in each of these the manifesta- 
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tions of the same power and wisdom. And when he 
contemplates the unnumbered millions of the beasts of the 
field and the forest, of the birds of the idr, of fishes in the 
sea, of reptiles and insects ; he says with holy adoration, 
^^ All these wait upon thee. Thou givest them their meat 
in due season/' Thus every object which he sees leads 
him to commune with its Author. 

He has communion with God, in the works of Provir 
dence. When clouds and darkness are round about him, 
he rejoices that justice and judgment are the habitation of 
Jehovah*8 throne. His eye sees a God employed in all 
the good and ill that chequer life. In seasons of prosper- 
ity he says, ^^ Thou makest me to lie down in green pas- 
tures ; thou leadest me beside the still waters." In seasons 
of afRiction he asks, ^^ Shall I receive good at the hand of the 
Lord, and shall I not receive evil also ? " It is then sweet to 
reflect that ** whom the Lord loveth, he chastenetb, and 
scourgeth every son whom he receiveth." With Job, 
when the affliction is extreme, he can thank QoA, for send- 
ing it. The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord." If his means of sup- 
port for himself and family are diminished, he can say with 
confidence, "The Lord is my Shepherd ; I shall not want." 
When dangers thereaten him, he knows that God sent 
them, and that God controls them, and his language is, 
*' The Lord do unto me as seemeth him good." 

He communes with God, in his Word. He never 
opens the Bible, but he hears the voice of God speaking to 
himself. It is God who communicates every truth it 
contains ; and however mysterious or humbling, he believes 
in it and welcomes it as the truth of God. It is God who 
dictates every precept; and as he reads he resolves td 
obey. He not only accedes to, but rejoices in every 
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threatening, as a 8aneti<Mi <^ a lioly and righteoim law. 
Every eneonragement draws him nearer to God. Every 
promise he lays hold of in its fulness, whether it assures 
him of a glorious reward for his own faithfulness^ or teHs 
him of the future triumphs of the Church. 

But m tiie Bible, it is his peoidiar delight to commune 
with Christ. He approaches him as a Saviour mighty to 
save, and says with Thomas, ^^ My Lord and my God." 
He communes with him in all that love which he mani* 
fested, as \he angel Jehovah, to Patriarchs, and Kings, 
and Prophets, before the day of his coming. Knowing that 
he came to seek and to save that which was lost, he comes 
to him as a sinner justly condemned, who can find no one 
but Christ to save him from perdition. He surveys his 
character, and it is all glorious within and without. He 
receives his instructions as sble to make him wise unto 
salvation. He dwells on his holy and perfect life, and 
resolves to walk in his steps. He contemplates his suffer- 
ings ; and while he ovms that no other sacrifice could atone 
for his sins, the love of Christ constrains him to devote 
himself a free-will offering to that Saviour who died for 
him. Every contemplation of his death leads him to more 
thorough hatred and renunc'ation of sin, to stronger and 
more prevailing faith^ to a life of purer obedience ; and the 
nncere language of his heart is, ** God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the 
world." He communes with Christ as an ascended and 
glorified Saviour. Looking upwards, he beholds him on 
the throne, possessing all power in heaven and earth, hold- 
ing the keys of death and of hell, and giving eternal life to 
whom he will. 

Remembering that He who died to save t^ Church is 
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overruling all Uiings for its good, he feels that Uie Church 
is safe, and that all his own efforts for its extension and 
prosperity will be crowned with success and acknowledged 
in the final day. He attempts nothing therefore in his 
own strength, but everything in the strength of Christ ; 
and looks for no blessing in his efforts for the conversion 
of his children or of others around him, or for the recovery 
of a world lying in wickedness, unless he secures the 
co-operation of the Holy Spirit. 

God also communes with the Christian, in all those 
things which are immediately interesting to himself. The 
Christian has daily wants ; and he goes to his heavenly 
Father and tells him of them all, and then comes away 
with the gracious assurance that he shall not want any good 
thing. He has many sins, great and aggravated, but he 
is not afraid to spread them out before the eye of Infinite 
Purity, because he is sprinkled with the blood of sprink- 
ling ; and he comes away with a sweet assurance that his 
sins are covered and his transgressions forgiven. He has 
the business of life to transact ; and he daily commits it to 
Ood, and finds that (jod directs his st^ps. He has daily 
duties to perform; and while be contioually seeks th# 
divine gmdance, a voice within him says, ^^ This is the 
way, walk thou therein." He looks to God to provide for 
his family ; and He who feeds the young ravens when they 
cry, tells him that he will not leave his children to hunger 
or thirst. Dangers always surround him ; but he finds 
that he who dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High, 
abides secure under the shadow of the Almighty^ The 
Bouls of his children call forth his earnest cries and his 
faithful efforts ; and he takes hold of the comprehensive 
promise, '^ I will be a God to thee and to thy seed after 
thee." He needs the daily presence and blessdnj^ of G<4 
26* 
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m his bouse ; and he finds the words of Christ sweetty 
verified, ^^ If any man love me he will keep my words, and 
my Father will love him, and we will come to him and 
take up our abode with him ! " He knows that deadi is 
before him ; but he can often say wi& David, ^^ Though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil ; for thy rod and thy staff they comfort me." And 
when the hour of death has actually come, and he is sum^ 
moned away into the unseen world, he perceives his 
Saviour present, and is able to say to him without a doubt, 
" Lord Jesus, receive my spirit." 

Thus in all things, whether relating io himself and his 
own personal and relative interests, or to Gt>d — to his 
perfections, government and woiks, or to Christ — to his 
mismon and kingdom, the Christian may say, in the kn« 
guage of the text, "Truly our fellowship is with the 
Father, and with the Son Jesus Christ." 

We are also to notice the DennxbleneM of this Fellow* 
ship. 
y After what has been ali^^y said, it needs scarcely be 
observed, that it increases the Christian's resemblance to 
Ood. The character is continually affected by surroimding 
objects. Meh ^re ever exerting powerful influence on 
each other. Ko two individuals can associate familiariy 
without assimilating in character. The expressive proverb 
of common sense, thie^ ^ a man is known by the compimy he 
keeps,' and thci declaration of inspiration, " He that wiJketh 
with wise men shall be wise, but the companion of fools 
shall be destroyed," teach us how previdling is this mutual 
influence. Especially is this true, where one of &e 
individuals is greatly superior to the other in energy oi 
character. No one can be the intimate friend of a maa 
of uncommon depravity without becoming thoroughly coi^ 
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rapted ; and no one can associate with a man of distin* 
gaishBd piety and virtue, without becoming like him in the 
purity and excellence of his character. 

How great then, how transforming must be the influence 
exerted by God ! The energy of his character is infinite. 
In daily communion with him we come into his immediate 
presence, and while we dwell with reverence and delight 
on his uncreated beauty and glory, we surrender ourselves 
to his influence, and are gradually formed into the same 
character. " But we all," says the Apostle, " with open 
face beholding, as in a glass, the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the same image, from glory to glory, as by the 
Spirit of the Lord. This is the true secret of the Christian's 
growth in grace. . His soul, like the dawning light, shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day ; and when admitted 
to the unclouded presence of God and of Christ, in heaven, 
tins resemblance will be complete. " Then," says John, 
^^ we shall be. like him, for we 9hall s^e him as he is." 

Must it not afford an equal security against temptation 
and sin 7 Joseph, in the hour of peculiar trial, found his 
safety in fleeing immedi^ely to the Divine protection : 
^^ How shall I do tins great wickedness and sin against 
God?" In this refuge, David tells us, was his daily 
safety : " I set the Lord always before me ; because he 
is at my right hand, I shall not be moved." Every 
Christian also, who, like David, leads a life of daily com- 
munion with God, can testify as he did, ^^ He that dwelleth 
in the secret place of the Most High shall abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty. I will say of the Lord, ^ He is 
my Refuge and my Fortress ; in him will I trust" The 
Christian never so distinctly discovers the odiousness of 
guilt and sin, as when he contrasts it with the purity of 
God; His haUtual consciousness of the Divine presence 
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and his habitual contemplation of the Divine perfections 
restrain the disposition to sin, and render his victor^" easj 
and certain. When Satan comes near to seduce him and 
lead him captive, he has a refuge in the. Divine presence 
whither the adversary of his soul dare not follow him. 
When the world spreads its snares around him, if God is 
with him, and his hand supports him, he finds that his feet 
are not taken. If his own lusts rebel, the presence of 
God brings them into immediate captivity. " This I say 
then," exclaims the Apostle, " waJk in the Spirit, and ye 
shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesh." 

Nor is this fellowship less supporting in every species of 
trial. If dangers surround the Christian who thus walks 
with God, he can firmly say, " The Lord is my Portion : 
I will not fear what man can do unto me. Surely he shall 
deliver me from the snare of the fowler and from the noi- 
some pestilence. He shall cover me with his feathers, uid 
under his wings will I trust. His truth shall be my shield 
and my buckler.'* If the events of Providence are dark 
and mysterious, he can remember that justice and judgment 
are the habitation of God's throne. If his property is 
taken away, he has a treasure in God of which nothing can 
deprive him. If his friends prove false or are removed by 
death, Jesus is a friend who cannot die, and who will nev^ 
prove faithless. If the valley of death is before him, its 
glooms are dispelled, its terrors gone, for Jesus himself is 
there. 

It yields, we may add, a corresponding enjoyment. 
What can be a source of higher joy than a firm assurance 
that our peace is made with Gt>d, that sin, the sting of 
death, has been taken away, and that heaven is our eternal 
inheritance ? But communion with Gt)d will give us this 
assurance. There is, however, if possible, a higher joy 
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than tbiSy which it will also impart. Our personal bkssbgs 
must indeed be secure, if we are to possess any high enjoy- 
ment. Yet that state of the mind is not the happiest, in 
wjiich it often reflects on the question whether its blessings 
are secure. That question, probably, never occupies 
the attention of the inhabitants of heaven. There is in 
God himself an infinite fulness of good. If the mind is 
rightly attempered to enjoy him, if it has a suitable relish 
for his spiritual beauty aud glory so that all other things 
appear as worthless, God can manifest himself to that mind 
in such a manner and to such a degree, as to satisfy every 
desire. The discoveries of Himself may be easily ren- 
dered so clear and bright, as to draw forth every affection 
of the soul until it is lost in the depths of Infinite love. 
This enjoyment is absolutely pure. It has no earthly nor 
animal mixture, for it springs up in a rational and purified 
mind, while loving with all the heart Him who is Infinitely 
lovely. It is solid and substantial, for it rests on the love 
of God. It is satisfying, for he who drinks of this Uncre- 
ated fountain perceives all other enjoyments to be broken 
cisterns that can hold no water. It is elevated, for it is 
derived from Him who is higher than the heavens. It is 
unfading and without end, for He who bestows it is infinite 
and eternal. This enjoyment, the earnest, the commence- 
ment of life eternal in the soul, springs from fellowship 
with God ; and the degree in which it is possessed will 
depend on the nearness, the purity, and the constancy of 
this communion. 

Such a fellowship, it is apparent, is also the highest 
honor to which a rational being can aspire. We deem it 
the peculiar honor and privilege of angels, that they 
always behold the face of God. Yet this is the very 
honor to which the humblest Christian is admitted, whose 
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fellowshtp 18 with ihe Father, and with his Son Jesus 
Christ. Every day he is admitted to the immediate pres- 
ence of Gt)d. He sees him as the world sees him not — 
as his Father, Redeemer, and Sanctifier, as his Mediator, 
Comforter, Guide, and Portion, He not only sees him, 
bat is permitted to come near to him, and to converse with 
him face to face. When he calls him his Father, God 
owns him as a child. When he looks to him as his 
Saviour, Christ acknowledges him as one ransomed by his 
blood. When he addresses him as his Sanctifier, he finds 
that the Spirit of holiness dwells in him as in a living 
temple, making him a partaker of the divine nature and 
preparing him for the more immediate presence and enjoy- 
ment of God in heaven. What honor, let me ask, can be 
compared with this ? To be admitted even once into the 
presence of a powerful monarch, is accounted a high dis* 
tinction. To be thus admitted daily is the peculiar priv- 
ilege of nobles and princes. But the Christian, partaking 
of this fellowship is admitted into the immediate presence 
of the Monarch of the Universe, not once, nor occasionally, 
but daily and hourly, whenever he is willing to approach 
him. He may converse with God in the most unreserved 
and confidential manner, may communicate all his feelings, 
make known all his wants, confer with him respecting the 
prosperity and glory of his kingdom, and be employed by 
him in the same work in which angels are engaged — the 
work of recovering immortal minds from ruin, and raising 
them to glory, honor, immortality. This is the honor that 
Cometh from God only. 

This subject, so sacred, so searching in its tests, is its 
own application both to the Christian and to the impenitent 
hearer. 
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Hebbews xii: 22. 
the heayenlt jebusalem. 

Jebusalem "was the peculiar residence of God below ; 
the place where he manifested his presence, his goodness 
and his grace, as he did no where else on earth. Heaven 
is the peculiar residence of God above ; the place in which 
his presence is felt, his goodness displayed, and where his 
glory shines forth as it does no where else in the universe. 
This is the reason why the one is made a type of the other, 
and why the latter b styled by the Apostle in the text, 
" the Heavenly Jerusalem." 

This passage may fitly invite us to a contemplation of 
Heaven, as it is described to us in the Scriptures. This is 
a subject which the Scriptural writers continually intro- 
duce. Their own feelings instinctively led them to the 
contemplation, and they appear to wish to describe it, as 
that residence above which we are all urged to secure, and 
which the children of God will forever occupy. But a few 
of the more prominent particulars of this description can 
be included in a single discourse. 
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Heaven is described as a Place. I know that it has 
been much disputed whetlier Heaven is a State^ or a 
Place ; whether it is the happiness enjoyed by separate 
spirits, or the region in which it is enjoyed. This dispute 
seems to have arisen from misapprehension. When it is 
said that Heaven is a place, it is not intended that it is a 
globular or a material world like the earth or the sun, to 
which its inhabitants are confined by the attraction of 
gravitation. Neither will those who regard Heaven as a 
state affirm, that its inhabitants never enjoy each others' 
society, and that they float in eternal solitude on the ocean 
of Immensity, but in the enjoyment of God. 

If those who deem Heaven to be a place had described 
it as that portion of the universe j where saints and angels 
are gathered together , where they see and converse with 
each other J and where they behold the glorified body of 
Christy probably the dispute would not have arisen. 

It is usually said that place or locality is not predicable 
of separate spirits, and that a spirit cannot be said to be in 
place at all, except with respect to its operations on matter. 
This, however, is obviously said rashly, and without evi- 
dence. A created spirit is not omnipresent. If, then, 
separate spirits exist and are not everywhere, they are 
somewhere. 

Both common sense and the Scriptures show us that this 
conclusion is sound. The soul of a living man is in hk 
body, in a sense in which it is not in the body of another 
man. When the body moves, the soul moves with it from 
one place to another. At death it ceases to be present 
with the body, and goes away. The separate spirit of 
Moses was as truly present on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion as the body of Peter, and as truly left the Mount after 
the interview with Christ. In the same manner, the souls 
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of the rigliteous are spoken of in the Scriptures ad going 
to heaven after death ; and the angels are represented as 
descending from heaven and as ascending in return. 
They also teach us that the souls of the wicked are not 
mingled with those of the righteous, but are separated 
from them and gathered into another place. At the 
present time, the bodies of Christ, of Enoch and Elijah are 
in heaven ; and those of the righteous, after the ResurrQQ^ 
tion, will all ascend to Heaven. It is not, therefore, 
merely in accommodation to our weak and imperfect con- 
ceptions that heaven b uniformly spoken of in the Scrip* 
tures as a place. Though we conceive of no solid, 
material world on which its inhabitants move, and to which 
they are confined, yet, when we know that angels and 
saints are there assembled, and dwell together with 
Christ, and behold his glory, it is with metaphysical exaet- 
ness that we represent heaven as a placey and not merely 
as a Btate of existence. 

Heaven is a place of great Extent. 

Our views of the extent of heaven are often exceedingly 
inadequate. This may be partly ascribed to the manner 
in which heaven is described in the Scriptures. There it 
is often represented under the image of a House^ to show 
the endearing relation which God sustidns to its inhabitants* 
If we view heaven as a house, &ey constitute a fSimily (^ 
which God is the Father and they are the children. As 
children, they live in his presence, partake of hia bounty, 
and constantly enjoy his paternal love. Instead of receiv- 
ing this delightful instruction from the language, we too 
oftien make use of the image of a house to narrow our 
views of the extent of heaven. 

Heaven is represented as a Temple, and its inhabitants 
as priests offering incense around the altar. Yet, so 
27 
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gross and earthly are our conceptions that, instead of 
learning from this delightful image that heaven is the 
residence of pure and spotless minds, and the place if^here 
the spiritual beauty of Jehovah shines forth, we give to 
Heaven itself a material subsistence, the shape of a church 
or a temple far above us, indeed, and in dimensions some- 
what larger than the temple of Solomon. 

Heaven is often described as a C7%, with walls, and 
gates, and streets, and buildings. As the capital of a 
great empire, in which the monarch and his court reside, 
is the seat of power, the centre of intelligence, and con- 
tains the richest displays of art and magnificence ; so, when 
heaven is represented to us as the city of the living God, 
the residence of angels and saints, who are the nobles and 
princes of his empire, we are taught that it is the seat of his 
government, the place where the magnificence of creative 
wisdom is displayed, the spot where all the intelligence 
respecting his vast empire is collected. Yet we too often 
interpret the language literally, and our minds dwell on 
the ima^e of a large city until our views of its extent 
become diminutive and low. 

The Scriptures, did we properly observe their language, 
would coirect mistakes of this nature. They not only 
speak of heaven as a house, a temple, a city, but also 
employ images to describe it which imply a far greater 
extent. They speak of it as a Country j and a Kingdom ; 
the country to which the righteous have gone, the king- 
dom which they will inhabit forever. They also represent 
it as a World. ^* They," says our Lord, " who shall be 
accounted worthy to obtain that world, are equal to the 
angels, and are the children of God." 

When the Scriptures represent it as the residence of 
separate spirits, they authorize us to form views of its 
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extent as almost tmlimited. Material worlds were formed 
for the residence of sluggish, material bodies, and need not 
therefore be large. But separate spirits, we know, move 
with a rapidity incomparably greater than that of light, 
and approaching that of thought itself. If, then, the 
extent of Heaven corresponds to the nature and faculties 
of its inhabitants, and is large enough for them to expatiate 
freely, our minds can set no limits to its extent. Solomoui 
in his prayer at the dedication of the Temple, conveys to 
us this idea, in the most impressive manner. Alluding to 
the immensity of God, he says, " Will God indeed dwell 
on the Earth ! Behold the heaven and heaven of heavens 
cannot contain thee ! '' If he had not supposed the extent 
of heaven to be immeasurably great, compared with that 
of the earth, his language would have been without force 
or meaning. 

Heaven is a very populous world. 
The native inhabitants of heaven are exceedingly 
numerous. Wherever the angels are mentioned, the 
language employed indicates that their numbers are very 
great. They are described as a host or army : ** Who 
doeth according to his will in the army of heaven, and 
among the inhabitants of this lower world." They are 
mentioned as numerous hosts or armies. John tells us that 
he saw the armies of heaven following after Christ. And 
Job, by asking the question, ^^ Is there any number of his 
armies," teaches us that even the number of the armies of 
heaven cannot be reckoned. 

Whenever the sacred writers refer us to the number of the 
angels, they either use the greatest numbers ever employed 
in the language of the Scriptures, or they inform us that 
the number is too great to be computed. Thus Daniel 
tells us that, when the Ancient of days sat upon his throne^ 
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^^ tWcUuid tliot^nds tninifiitei«d tihto biin, and ten tbotd^ 
and times ten thousand stood before him/' In the same 
manner, John asserts that the number of the angels whom 
he saw about the throne was ^^ ten thousand times ten 
thousand, and thousands of thousands/' The first of 
tbede numbers taken literally, denotes one hundred mil- 
lions ; and, when used in connection with the second, is a 
Hebrew idiom expressive of a number which is great 
beyond all possible computation. It is also mentioned as a 
characteristic of Jehovah, that he numbers the armies of 
heaven and calls them all by their names, as if this were a 
task which no one else were able to accomplish. And in 
the context Paul teaches us that we are to understand bj 
these and similar representations that the Holy angels are 
literally without number* *^But ye are come to an 
innumerable company of angels.'' 

The number of sidnts in heaven is also very great. 
John, when describing heaven as it existed when he was 
upon earth, speaks of the spirits of the just as a vast multi- 
tude which no one can number. To these we must add 
the many millions who since that period have ascended to 
heaven, if we would learn the whole number already 
assembled there. If we look forward to the arrival of the 
Latter Day, we learn that the number of those who are 
every year to enter heaven will be continually and rapidly 
increasing. During the long reign of Christ on earth, 
this world will be nothing but a nursery for heaven. One 
generation will pass away, and another will come in rapid 
succession, and each will furnish its hundreds and probably 
its thousands of millions to the upper world. If then the 
redeemed in heaven, in the time of John, were a multitude 
which no one could enumerate, how vast beyond concep- 
tion will be their number on the morning of the Final 
Day I 
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Heaven is a world peculiarly connected with that in 
which we dwell. 

As the city of the Great King, the metropolis of his 
empire, Heaven is connected with every world throughout 
his vast dominions. The metropolis of an extensive empire\ 
is the centre, the heart, from which life, activity and influ- 
ence circulate to the remotest provinces, and to which they 
unceasingly return. The various worlds and systems of 
worlds in the universe are the provinces of the empire of 
God. As distinct governments, they are entrusted to the 
nobles and princes of his court ; who are accordingly 
spoken of as Thrones and Dominions, Principalities and 
Powers, in heavenly places. As these celestial beings 
visited our first parents in paradise, so we cannot doubt 
that they visit all the various worlds entrusted to their 
care ; and these maintain uninterrupted intercourse be- 
tween the metropolis and every part of the empire. 

The connection between this world and heaven is far 
more intimate than that which subsisted before the Fall of 
Adam ; in various respects it is more intimate than that 
which can subsist between heaven and any other world. 
It is not placed, like other worlds, merely under the opera- 
tion of the general laws of the empire. By the work of 
redemption it has been singled out from the rest of the 
universe, and placed under a dispensation of grace. The 
great design of this dispensation is to recover the inhabi- 
tants of this world from ruin, and to gather them together 
in heaven. This consummation is the reward of the right- 
eousness of Christ ; and is a far more ^orious exaltation 
than that which the perfect obedience of the first Adam 
could have secured for his posterity. This work of the 
New Creation began immediately after the Fall, and has 
continued to the present moment. Whenever one sinner 
27* 
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18 oonrerted, the intelligence not only reaches heaven, bat 
occasions more joy in the angels of God than the persever- 
ance of ninety and nine just persims who need no repent- 
ance. The angels, however, are not mere passive specta- 
tors of this work. As ministering spirits, they are sent 
forth to minister unto them who are the heirs of salvation, 
to protect them from their enemies, and to conduct them 
safely to heaven. The way from this world to heaven has 
thus become a high-way in which the angels of God are 
continually ascending and descending. 

The King of heaven has, also, in a peculiar manner been 
present in this world. As the Angel Jehovah, he appeared 
to the patriarchs, on Mount Sinai, in the Holy of Holies, 
and to the prophets of Israel and Judah. In the fulness 
of dme he became flesh, and dwelt among us, and we be- 
held his glory. In this world and in this alone, has God 
assumed a local habitation — the body of the Man Christ 
Jesus ; and no nature, but the nature of man, has ever 
been received into a personal union with the nature of 
God. No race of creatures but our own can look up to 
heaven, and there beholding him who sitteth on the throne, 
even the Lamb that was slain, can say, ^^ This glorious 
Person, in whom all the fulness of the Godhead dwells and 
whom all the angels worship, was made in all respects, sin 
excepted, like unto us his brethren, and is Emmanuel, God 
with us/' In three instances, God the Father has been 
also manifested on earth : once at the baptism of Christ, 
again on the Mount of Transfiguration in the voice and the 
cloud of glory, and agun by a voice from heaven a few 
days before t^e death of Christ. In one also the Holy 
Spirit has appeared among us in a bodily shape, like a 
dove. Since the ascension of Christ, the Spirit has con- 
stantly dwelt on earth, as the Sanctifier, by his divine in- 
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duence renewing the souls of men and preparing them foi; 
heaven. Those whom he renews are bom from above, 
and are made the heirs of heaven. While here, they are 
more pilgrims, on a journey to heaven. There a place is 
prepared for them by Christ ; and thither, when they die,^ 
they instantly ascend. 

Thus heaven and earth have become intimately connect- 
ed. Jesus of Nazareth is head over all things in heaven 
and earth. A vast multitude of the human family have 
already been there admitted. Many more are now on 
their way. Soon peoples, nations, and languages, will en- 
ter on this journey. At the final consummation, all that 
part of the human family which God intended to recover 
from a state of ruin, will be collected in heaven ; and 
heaven and earth will be " no more twain, but one." 

Heaven is a world of knowledge. 

There will be no error in heaven ; for none of the causes 
of error will there be found. Prejudice will not there close 
the eyes against the discernment of truth. Pride will not 
there lead it to investigate those things which it cannot 
comprehend. The love of sin will not bias and warp its 
decisions, in favor of falsehood. No liar will be found there, 
to deceive with regard to facts ; no sophist, to mislead with 
regard to principles. The love of truth is there the only 
character, and its influence is controlling over every heart. 
The knowledge of heaven is not, like much of ours, mere 
doubt or conjecture. It is attended by certainty. God, 
the Sun of the Intelligent Universe, shines on every object 
of contemplation within the reach of saints or angels ; and 
the eye of the mind looks on, and sees it as it is. This 
certainty of knowledge is much insisted on in the Scrip- 
tures. John, describing the vision of Christ at his coming, 
thus affirms : ^^ We shall be like him, for we shall see him 
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as he 18.'* " Now,'' says Paul, " we know in part : but 
when that which is perfect is come," i. e. when we arrive 
at our perfect state, then this partial knowledge will be 
done away. With his present knowledge he compares himr 
self to a child ; but then he will be a man, and put away 
childish things. " Now," he says, " we see through a glass 
darkly ; but then face to face. Now I know in part ; 
but then shall I know even as also I am known." 

The inlets of knowledge will be wonderfully changed. 
Here the soul is confined to a narrow house of clay, and 
has no medium of communication with the surrounding uni- 
verse except through the senses ; three of which convey 
perceptions to the animal nature merely, and only two to 
the intelligent nature. Had it not been for these five dark 
windows through which a little light from without is let in, 
the soul would have been wrapt in perpetual night. From 
this dungeon the disembodied spirit of the believer goes 
forth to the regions of light and day. Like a prisoner set 
free he expatiates freely and gladly, and is lost in aston- 
ishment at the beauty, grandeur, glory, which every where 
surround him. 

The desire of knowledge, which is here feeble and pos- 
sessed but by few, is one of the most distinct character- 
istics of the inhabitants of heaven. Here, a few hours' 
mental labor exhausts our powers, and the mind is com- 
pelled to relax its efforts. There, it will be incapable of 
weariness or decay, and possess the activity and energy of 
a separate spirit. Here, the faculties are feeble ; the dis- 
crimination is imperfect, the memory treacherous, the 
imagination grovelling, and the reasoning powers are slug- 
gish and erring. Who can conceive of the change wrought 
in the embodied mind, when its faculties shall qualify it to 
converse with angels, and to appear with dignity in heaven ! 
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How strong will be its memory, when impressions once made 
will never be effaced. How lofty its imagination, when it 
can ascend with safety to the consecrated heaven, where 
the ever-blessed Three dwell in holy and blessed communion 
forever. How intuitive its reason, and how strange its dis- 
coveries, when conclusions now learned only by the most 
diflScult demonstrations, shall be seen to be true at a glance 
and by bare inspection, and shall be taken for granted at 
the outset of its researches. What attainments will be made 
in knowledge by a mind of such faculties in that world of 
truth and certainty, through the progress of everlasting 
ages? 

The kinds of knowledge which the Christian will acquire 
in heaven, deserve our notice. He will acquire a know- 
ledge of Events. The angels were present on the morning 
of the Creation. Then " the morning stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy," when they saw, at 
the command of Jehovah, suns and planets starting into 
existence. They were acquainted with the original state of 
heaven ; they beheld the fall of Lucifer and his angels, the 
happiness of Eden, and the fall of our first parents. They 
have been constant and attentive observers of the provi- 
dence of God, not only in earth and heaven, but in every 
other world through his vast dominions. Especially have 
they watched the work of Redemption. They remember 
how this plan of mercy was first intimated, how it was 
gradually unfolded in heaven and on earth ; and the whole 
history of every part of it is fresh in their memory. 

Heaven, as the metropolis of the Divine empire, is also 
the centre of intelligence. No event which occurs in the 
Universe is too small or trifling to be immediately known in 
heaven. In this world not a beggar can die who is the 
child of God, but angels are present to conduct him home. 
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Not a sinner can be converted, but new songs of joy are 
heard through the multitude of the heavenly host. The 
Scriptures inform us, how constantly the angels are going 
forth from heaven as the messengers of God to do his plea- 
sure. As they return they doubtless also communicate the 
events which they have beheld on their journey. These 
events unfold the goodness and glory of the Supreme Gov- 
ernor, the wisdom of his counsels, the variety of his dispen- 
sations, and the increasing happiness and virtue of his 
empire. 

He will acquire a knowledge of Other Worlds. That he 
will gain this by communication, we have just seen. That 
he will also gain it by personal inspection, the Scriptures 
place beyond a doubt. The spirits of Moses and Samuel, 
and the glorified body of Elijah, have visited this world, 
and are equally able to vbit every other part of the Divine 
empire. 

He will gain a knowledge of truths^ or principles. This 
will, probably, be true of the principles of natural science. 
These, as established, were to be known, that God might be 
glorified. Yet many truths relating to the organization of 
minerals, the structure and growth of vegetables and ani- 
mals, particularly the nature and laws of vegetable and 
animal life, and the ordinances of heaven, never can be 
known by our present limited faculties. But truths relating 
to mind, or the laws by which intelligent and moral beings 
are governed, will there especially interest the attention. 
Of these how little do we now know ? On a few plain sub- 
jects God has shed a clear and satisfying light. But clouds 
and darkness rest on all that lies beyond. When, for ex- 
ample, we attempt to contemplate the introduction of Moral 
evil into the Universe, or the Decrees of God, or the free- 
dom of Man, or the transmission of a fallen nature to the 
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posterity of Adam, or the election of those who are saved, 
or the self existence and eternity of God, or the doctrine of 
the Trinity, or the manner in which the Holy Spirit renews 
and sanctifies the soul, how feeble does the grasp of our 
minds appear, how much is there that seems to need a fur- 
ther explanation ; how ready are we to wish, that Paul or 
some other of the Apostles were present, that we might 
state our difficulties and have them solved ? Of all these 
truths, those which are immediately connected with the 
work of Redemption will be dwelt upon with peculiar 
interest, because they especially display the glory of God 
to principalities and powers in heavenly places. 

He will acquire a knowledge of intelligent heingB. With 
those who are in heaven, the saints and angels, he will be 
present ; and will see as he is seen, and know as he is known. 
In the vast population of the Universe also, in the endless 
variety of their characters and circumstances and of God's 
dispensation towards them, he will discover manifestations 
of the Divine perfections ever varying and ever new. 

Above all things he will gain a knowledge of God. In 
heaven the perfections of Jehovah shine forth with as strong 
an effulgence as the eyes of angels can endure. In con- 
templating and adoring the All-perfect Mind, they have 
been employed since that Mind spoke them into being. 
What progress have they not made ? What knowledge can 
they not communicate ? Where is there such a school of 
theology as this ? * If an angel from heaven,' says Baxter, 
* would come down to earth, to tell us all of God that we would 
know and might lawfully ask ; who would not turn his back 
on libraries and universities and learned men, to go and 
discourse with such a Teacher? What travel should I 
think too far, what expense too great, for one hour's talk 
with such a messenger ?' This knowledge, 1 add, will grow 
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forever. They will never, indeed, arrive at that Uncreated 
Heaven, whither creatures cannot go, and where the Sacred 
Three dwell alone ; hut they will mount up towards it, and 
draw continually nearer and nearer, through eternity. 

Heaven is a world of Happiness, 

Nothing will there exist either within or without the mind, 
to excite uneasiness, or to create pain or sorrow. The 
power of sin over the spirit will be forever destroyed. Not 
one impure or unholy thought, or affection, or purpose, will 
ever enter within its chambers. Not one restless, unhal- 
lowed, ungratified desire, nor a feeling of remorse, will ever 
disturb its repose. Its subjection to the will of God, will 
be perfect and unchanging. The government of the uni- 
verse will be seen to be in the right hands ; and all things 
throughout the mighty empire will appear to be exactly 
right, and to be laboring together to display the perfections 
of Jehovah and the immortal happiness of his virtuous crea- 
tures. The will once so turbulent and restless, will be lost 
in the will of God, and will thus be always perfectly satisfied 
because the will of God will be always perfectly done. The 
uneasiness of faith will subside in vision. The aspirings of 
hope will be quieted by enjoyment. 

There will " be no night there," for immortal natures do 
not need the refreshings of repose. Their vigor only grows 
by exercise. Their faculties, instead of decaying, only 
strengthen and heighten under the labors of eternity. Not 
one deformed or disgusting object will be seen. Nothing 
that defileth or that worketh abomination, will ever be ad- 
mitted. No scenes of distress or sorrow, no example of 
the frailties or sins of good men, will be there beheld. The 
bodies of the saints will be all glorious without ; the minds 
of saints and angels will be all glorious within ; while the 
glorified body of Jesus, invested with an uncreated splendor 
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becoming the visible Representative of the Omnipotent 
spirit, will be the light, the sun, of the heavenly world. 
And if any other objects are there presented to the sight 
they are only shadowed forth by the streets of gold, and 
the walls of living gems, and the gates of pearl in the 
Apocalyptic vision. 

In heaven the social affections of the mind will be forever 
refreshed and satisfied. Our Lord tells us that many shall 
come from the east, and from ther iirest, from the north and 
from the south, and shall sit down with Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, and all the prophets in the kingdom of God. 
There all holy men of past ages are now assembled. There 
are Enoch — who walked "mth God, and Elijah — the chief 
of the prophets, who were singled out from the sons of men 
and translated that they should not see death. There is 
Abraham, who conversed with God, face to face. There is 
Moses, who led the church through the wilderness and then 
entered the heavenly Canaan. There the sweet Psalmist 
of Israel, who taught the Church on earth to sing the praises 
of God and the Lamb ; and is now, perhaps, the chief mu- 
sician of the heavenly choir. There is Isaiah, rejoicing in 
the seed of the virgin and the victories of the Church. 
There is the disciple whom Jesus loved, and his companions ; 
and there is the apostle of the Gentiles, in company witli 
Stephen, though he consented to his death. There are 
the martyrs of the Church, the faithful evangelists and min* 
isters, and missionaries of the Cross. There, too, are the 
Reformers, and all those other distinguished men who have 
contended for the faith ; and there are all the humble fol- 
lowers of Jesus, whom God has gathered out of every kin- 
dred and people and tongue. There, also, the Christian 
will find his pious ancestors, whose prayers secured him the 
divine blessmg ; with his pious parents who gave him up to 
28 
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God in infancy, and by prayer, instruction, and holy exam- 
ple, led him in the pathway to heaven. There, too, he 
will see that faithful minister, or that devoted Christian, 
whom the Holy Ghost employed to bring him to repent- 
ance. 

Mingled with the Church of the Redeemed, he will see 
an innumerable company of angels, pure and holy spirits, 
the princes of the Universe, originally made to inhabit the 
holy place and to stand in the presence of God. Among 
them are Gubriel — the harbinger of the Messiah from 
heaven, and the multitude of the heavenly host who sung 
the song of Bethlehem. All of them are ministering spirits, 
and among them he will dbcover the angel to whom the 
ministering to his own salvation was especially entrusted by 
God. 

In heaven he will dwell in the immediate presence of 
Christ, that he may behold his glory. He is the light of 
heaven ; and in Him, as in a central point, the rays of un- 
created light are all collected, and from his face the efful- 
gence shines forth to enlighten, warm, and bless the happy 
inhabitants. This effulgence will transform saints and an- 
gels into the same image, from one degree of likeness to 
another, in a never ending progress. He is the medium of 
communication between the Omnipresent Jehovah and the 
holy inhabitants of heaven. He is the temple in which Je- 
hovah dwells, the only visible manifestation of the Godhead 
through the Universe. In him infinite perfections centre, 
and from him they shine forth with a softer radiance. On 
his face holy intelligences will forever look, and behold the 
glory of God. In knowing Christ, they will know God. He 
calls them his friends and brethren, and will admit them 
into the same near and familiar intercourse to which the 
twelve were admitted on earth. Their communion with 
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him will be most intimate, resembling that between him 
and the Father. It is the intercourse of love, of a love 
that passes knowledge, of a love to which even angels will 
in some respects be strangers ; for thej can never shed the 
tears of contrition and repentance, they can never say, 
" Thou art worthy, for thou hast redeemed us to God by 
thy blood." There, He will feed his flock like a shepherd, 
and lead them in green pastures, and conduct them to living 
fountains of water. There He will reign over them, only to 
bless them ; and they shall reign with him forever, and be 
partakers in his glory and blessedness. He himself will 
teach them the knowledge of God, and make them new and 
unceasing manifestations of his love. As the ages of Eter- 
nity roll on. He will employ the stores of his own exhaust- 
less bounty to bless them ; He will enlarge their faculties 
by fresh communications of truth ; He will sanctify them 
wholly, and reveal new glories of the All-perfect Mind in a 
progress becoming only more rapid and blissful forever. 
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2 Corinthians i: 14. 

AS TB ALSO HAVB ACKNOWLEDGED US IN PART, THAT WK 
ARE TOUR REJOICING, EVEN AS TE ALSO ARE OURS, IN 
THE DAT OV THE LORD JESUS. 

It has been often asked. Whether in the future world, we 
shall remember the events and associations of the present ; 
Whether we shall hereafter know those, with whom we have 
been connected here by friendship or by blood. Were this 
the inquiry of mere curiosity, I should not attempt to answer 
it. But it presents a subject of contemplation, on which 
the voice of Revelation is far from being silent. It is 
prompted, also, by feelings, which I would cherish myself, 
and which I respect in others. It may, at the same time, 
famish strong consolation and powerful motives to christian 
faithfulness. I shall proceed accordingly, to present the 
subject, as it is exhibited both by Reason and the Scrip- 
tures. 

While thus proposing to derive aid from Reason, I am 
well aware that unassisted Reason can here shed no light ; 
that on this subject nothing is easier than to pursue the 
rovings of fancy, and that our only safety lies in follow 
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ing the Word of God. It has been my earnest wish that 
this Word might guide me far from the regions of conjec- 
ture, ii^to the plain path of truth and certainty. At the 
same time, as every truth in that Word flows from Him 
who is pure Reason itself, we are not only assured that every 
such truth accords with reason, but are constrained to be- 
lieve that on all subjects within the grasp of the human 
mind, this accordance can be seen and proved ; and that it 
is, of course, the duty of a preacher of that Word to show 
in every case that Reason and Revelation perfectly har- 
monize. 

At the first stage of this inquiry it is fair to ask him, 
who takes the Negative, Whence do you derive your opin- 
ion ? From the Scriptures no passage has been adduced 
hitherto, and none, I venture to say, can be adduced, which 
either directly or indirectly asserts it, or which declares, 
any other principle from which it may be fairly inferred. 

Do you conclude from the nature of the easej that the 
soul loses all or any of its powers, and particularly its me- 
mory, at death ? Would not the proof of such a loss in- 
volve also the proof, that the soul is material and mortal. 

.Do you learn this principle from the death-bed f Do the 
vivid recollections of the past, and the clear and strong an- 
ticipations of the future, which we often witness, both in the 
saint and in the sinner, at the moment of death, convince 
you that mind which, even amid the agonies of dissolving 
nature, is all life, all energy, is destined when those agonies 
are past to become inactive and lifeless ? 

Is your opinion the dictate, even, of Natural Religion f 
In what mythology, which regards the soul as immortal, do 
you fail to find the events and associations of the present 
life intimately connected with the happiness of the future ? 
In the fabled descent of Orpheus, we see Eurydice recog 
28* 
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Dising her husband, cherishing for him her wonted affection, 
and consenting to return with him to their former home. 
Do not Pythagoras and the early Brahmins insist that, in 
each successive transmigration of the soul, the events of 
ihe preceding states of existence were remembered ; and 
did he not distinctly declare that he had been JBthalides, 
the son of Mercury, then the hero Euphorbus at the seige 
of Troy, then Ilermotimus the prophet of Clazomenoe, and 
afterwards a fisherman, before he became the son of Muo- 
aanchus ? Do you not hear Ulysses and .^eas in their 
visits to Hades, conversing familiarly with their departed 
friends, as well as with the heroes and sages of earlier times? 
Did not the prospect of an admission to their exalted so- 
ciety furnish great consolation to Socrates and Cato, in the 
near prospect of death ? Ask the Mohammedan, what 
awaits him beyond the river of death ; and he will point 
you to a paradise of active but licentious joy. Inquire of 
the Hindoo widow, what prompts her to fire the pile on 
which she is reposing by the corpse of her husband ; and 
she will answer, * The hope of a happier union, in a world, 
where death and separation are unknown.' Inquire, too, 
of the dying Indian, why his buffalo-robe and his tomahawk, 
his bow and his quiver, must be buried with him in the 
grave ; and he will tell you, that he is going to the land 
where his fathers are gone, and that in that milder region 
he shall need them when engaged in hunting, or in war. 

As then neither revelation, nor the nature of the case, 
nor any system of mythology, popular or philosophical, lends 
any direct support to this opinion, I conclude that it is the 
result of mere feeling ; and the objections usually alleged 
against the opposite opinion, confirm this conclusion. These 
we shall consider hereafter. With these preliminary remarks 
I shall now proccced to the direct discusssion of the subject. 
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1. The souls of men do not lose their personal identity, 
when separated from the body. It was a favorite opinion 
of the heathen philosophers, and has been avowed by some 
who call themselves christians, that the soul is a spark, or 
an emanation from the essence of the Deity ; and that when 
the intervening obstructions presented by the body are re- 
moved, it immediately returns, and is absorbed in its original 
Fountain. When meeting with such notions in poetry, we 
regard them as mere creations of fancy, and are amused or 
delighted ; but when we are called on in sober prose to be- 
lieve in them as revealed truths, or as matters of fact, we 
instinctively hesitate, and ask for evidence to support our 
faith. In this case all the evidence is contrary. 

We are not (?orf, nor apart of God; either when in the 
body, or when out of it. God does not consist of parts, nor 
is he susceptible of division or addition. Angels, though 
separate spirits, have as absolute a personal identity as 
men. They are perfectly distinct from God, and are not a 
part of him. He charges them with folly, and they are not 
clean in his sight. Can this be said of himself? But if 
this be true of those pure spirits who never sinned, how 
much more emphatically is it true of oui-selves, even when 
separated from the body. The angels, also, are perfectly 
distinct from each other. All the representations of Scrip- 
ture teach us that they are not blended, or united into one 
common mass of being, like two portions of air or water 
when brought together ; but are separate, individual exis- 
tences, possessing each his distinct consciousness and ex- 
hibiting his own personal characteristics. As such they 
have their respective offices, as thrones and dominions, 
principalities and powers ; and their respective duties, as 
messengers and ministering spirits. As such, God, their 
maker, numbereth them and calleth them all by their 
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names ; and as such, they know each other's stations, histo- 
ries and characters. 

To conclude, because we know each other by our faces, 
voices and persons, our attitudes and movements, that sepa- 
rate spirits, not having these helps, cannot therefore distin- 
guish one another, is wholly unphilosophical. Two indi- 
viduals, natives of distant countries and personally strangers, 
if mutually and intimately informed of each other's histories, 
characters, views, and habits of thinking, may, by conversa- 
tion merely, mutually discover each other. A lost child, 
' after time has changed every trace of that image which was 
imprinted on his parent's memories, may, by the recollec- 
tions of childhood, identify his birth-place and parentage. 
The angels, we have seen, do in fact thus distinguish each 
other ; nor are we left to the mere argument from analogy 
with regard to departed spirits. Several of them since 
their decease have actually revbited this earth. The spirit 
of Samuel came from the unseen world, to announce to 
Saul his tremendous doom. The spirit of Moses was pre- 
sent with Christ and his three disciples, on the mount of 
Transfiguration ; and was not only seen there by them, but 
conversed with Christ in their hearing and in language 
which they understood, respecting his decease which he 
should accomplish at Jerusalem. These departed spirits 
had as really a separate individual existence and a distinct 
personal consciousness, as they had in the present life. 
They were not only known as such by God, but actually 
made themselves known to men on earth. Saul knew as 
certainly that the spirit of Samuel announced his awful 
doom at Eador, as he knew that the living Samuel reproved 
him after the battle with Amalek. The three disciples 
had as clear evidence that it was Moses, the lawgiver of 
Israel, who came to the Mount in com^ any with Elijah, 
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as they could have had, if he had reanimated his former 
body. 

Separate spirits, therefore, possess as distinct a personal 
identity as embodied spirits ; and if they can establish this 
fact to spirits inhabiting material bodies and thus impeded 
in all their perceptions by these dull organs of sense, much 
more can they do so to one another. 

2. Separate spirits have a conscious, active existence, 
between death and the resurrection. On this, as on every 
other subject, the language of the Scriptures is uniform. 
Moses and Samuel, we have seen, were living, conscious 
spirits after their death. Christ said to the penitent thief, 
" To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise." It is usually 
objected, that " one day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years.'* True : but it is not so with man ; and as Christ 
knew that the thief would understand him to promise that, 
before the close of the day then passing, he was to be with 
Christ in Paradise, we must admit, unless we regard him as 
insincere or mistaken, that the separate spirit of the peni- 
tent thief was before the close of that day actually with 
Christ in Paradise. 

In the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, Christ in- 
forms us, that Abraham and Lazarus were living, conscious 
beings in a state of happiness, and that the rich man was in 
a state of misery, while the five brethren of the latter were 
still alive on earth. 

In his conversation with the Sadducees, Christ teaches 
this truth in the direct form. The Sadducees denied a 
future state, as well as the existence of angels and spirits. 
To confound Christ on this subject, they put the senseless 
case of the woman who had had seven husbands. To show 
them their mistake, Christ appealed to their own Scriptures : 
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— " But as toaching the resurrection of the dead^^* — as 
our version renders it, (" But as touching the future exis- 
tence of the dead " — as it ought to be rendered) " have 
ye not read that which was spoken unto you by God, I am 
the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob ? — God is not the God of the deady but of the 
living.^^ Some, supposing that Christ advances this passage 
as a proof of the resurrection of the body, have charged 
him with inconclusive reasoning ; and had he done so, I do 
not see how the charge could be obviated. What is the 
argument, according to our version ? God said to Moses 
long after the three patriarchs were dead^ ^^ I am the God 
of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.'* 

— But God is not the God of the deadj but of the living. 
Therefore — What ? Therefore, there will be a resurrec- 
tion of the body. IIow does that follow ? And what pos- 
sible connection is there between the premises and the con- 
clusion ? Obviously there is none. The word 'AvoKTratfi^, 
here erroneously rendered Resurrection^ comes from a verb, 
A^xifmg to stand up again; and denotes exiher the fu- 
ture existence^ the standing up again^ of the soul in another 
state of being — or the future existence, the standing up 
again, of the body at the Resurrection. Here, the con- 
nexion shows us it means the former ; and when so render- 
ed, the argument of Christ is irresistible. As God is not 
the God of the dead, but of the living ; and as God was the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob, in the time of 
Moses, after the death of the three patriarchs, therefore 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, aft;er their deaths were living, 
conscious beings ; and therefore, still more generally, depart- 
ed spirits are living, conscious beings in a separate state of 
existence. 

« Mauhew xxii. 29—33. Mark xii. 21—27. Luke xz. 34—38. 
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3. The separate spirits of the righteous are in heaven. 
Many who would have disdained the name of Papists, and 
have ridiculed the doctrine of a Purgatory, have yet believ- 
ed that there is a region of happiness in the world of spirits, 
distinct from heaven, where the righteous live until the 
resurrection. For this opinion, however, I can find no 
scriptural warrant. Christ said to the dying thief, " This 
day shalt thou be with me in Paradise." Those who hold 
this opinion, imagine that the soul of Christ between his 
death and resurrection did not go to heaven, but to this , 
region of the world of spirits which they call Paradise^ in 
distinction from heaven ; and that thus the promise to the 
dying penitent was made good. What the word, Paradisej 
means, it is not difiScult to determine, for it is used only in 
two other places. Paul tells us, " I knew a man in Christ, 
above fourteen years ago, who was caught up into the third 
heaven : I knew such an one caught up into Paradise^ 
where he heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for 
man to utter." Paradise, then, is the third heaven. But the 
third heaven with the Jews is, always, the heaven of heavens : 
the atmosphere being the first, and the atany heaven the 
second. Christ says, in Revelations ii, 7, " To him that 
overcome th, will I give to eat of the tree of life, which is 
in the midst of the Paradise of God ;" and in the 22d chap. 
John says, " And he showed me a pure river of water of life, 
clear as crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God and 
of the Lamb. In the midst of the street of it and on either 
side of the river was the tree of life." It will be admitted 
that the holy city where the throne of God and the Lamb, 
in the midst of which was the river of life upon its banks, 
was heaven. Christ, therefore, by the paradise of God in 
the midst of which was the tree of life, intended heaven. 
Christ's declaration to the thief was, accordingly, an ex- 
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press promise thafc, before the expiration of the day, he 
should be with him in heaven. 

That Christ himself went to heaven at his ascension, that 
he is now there, and not in some other region of the world 
of spirits, will probablj be admitted bj diose who remember 
the declaration of Mark, ^^ So then, after the Lord had 
spoken onto them he was received up into heaven, and sat 
on the right hand of God :" — that of the angels, " This 
same Jesus, which is taken up from you into heaven, shall 
80 come in like manner as je have seen him go into heaven :" 
— and those of Paul, " We have a Great High Priest, who 
has passed into the heavens, Jesus, the Son of God," and 
^' Christ is not entered into the holy places made with 
hands, but into heaven itself, now to appear in the presence 
of God for us." But if this be so, the point in question is 
easily decided. Christ promised all those who believed in 
him, that they should be with him after he left the world : 
" In my Father's house are many mansions : I go to pre* 
pare a place for you. And if I go, I will come again and 
receive you unto myself, that where I am, there ye may be 
also." This was the place where his glory was displayed 
to them. ^' Father ! I will that those whom thou hast given 
me, be with me where I am, that they may behold my glory!" 
From the declarations of Paul, also, we learn that when 
the righteous are absent from the body they are present 
with the Lord ; and that when they die, they are with 
Christ. As then He is in heaven, they are there also. 

4. The faculties of the soul are not diminished by its 
separation from the body. The nature of the case evinces 
this. The state of existence to which the separate spirit is 
introduced, is incomparably more noble and exalted than 
the present state, and requires faculties proportionally more 
noble and exalted. But the wisdom of God is every where 
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displayed in fitting the things which he makes for the pur- 
poses for which he makes them. This is true in minerals, 
and vegetables, and in all the various tribes of insects and 
jreptiles, of fishes, birds aaad beasts. Especially is it ex- 
hibited, in preparing the various orders of intelligent 
creatures for the various spheres in which they are to 
move. We see this in infancy and childhood, in youth 
and manhood. We see it also still more strongly marked, 
in men and angels. Had human beings been so consti- 
tuted as to possess the full size and strength of manhood at 
iheir birth i^nd gradually to diminish in the vigor of their 
faculties and the size of their bodies through childhood, 
youth and manhood, undl in both they became like new 
bom infants ; or had men, while destined to inhabit these 
sluggish bodies and to be confined to the surface of this 
material world, been endowed with the power and the 
speed of angels ; and had angels, though intended as the 
messengers of God, the couriers of the starry universe, 
been created as feeble in their powers and as sluggish in 
their movements as men; — neither we, nor they, could 
have regarded these arrangements as proofs of creative 
wisdom. Since then saints, at their death, are raised to 
that heaven where angels dwell, to move in their exalted 
society, and to share in their elevated pursuits, we are' 
hence fully assured that their intellectual faculties, instead 
of being impaired at the period of their translation, will be 
only expanded and ennobled. 

This obvious conclusion of reason is fully confirmed by 
the Scriptures. Paul, treating on this very subject, tells 
us, 1 Cor. xiii., that " now we know in part ; but when 
that which is perfect is come," (i. e. when we arrive at 
our perfect state in heaven,) then this partial knowledge 
shall be done away. To show the difference between the 
29 
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intellectual faculties and the knowledge of the Christian, 
in this woridy and in heaven, he compares the one to those 
of a lisping infant, and the other to those of a full-grown 
man. ** When I was a child (in the Greek, a lisping in- 
fant*) I spake, I reasoned, I thought, like such an infant ; 
but when I became a man, I put away childish things." 
"Now," he adds, " we see through a glass darkly, but 
then face to face. Now, I know in part ; but then shall I 
know, even as also I am known." 

Our Lord places this subject, if possible, in a still 
stronger light. " They," says he, " who are thought 
worthy to inherit that world, are equal to the angels, and 
are the children of God." As the angels are perfectly 
holy and happy, saints cannot equal them in their degree 
of holiness or of happiness, unless their intellectual capac- 
ity is equal. But, if the intellectual faculties, generally, 
will be thus enlarged and invigorated, why should we sup- 
pose that the memory^ without which permanent progress 
in any kind of knowledge is impossible, instead of gaining 
a proportional degree of strength and expansion, will only 
be enfeebled ? Why must the mind of the saint thus limp 
in its intellectual progress ; one of its powers being 
crippled, and thus disproportioned to the rest ? No ; if he 
is equal to the angels in perception and taste, in fancy, 
and reason, and judgment, he cannot, he will not, be infe- 
rior to them in the power of memory. The events and 
associations of the present life, mstead of fading, and van- 
ishing from the tablet of memory, will seem to have been 
traced upon it anew ; for they will be graven there as with 
♦* the pen of iron, and the point of a diamond." 

5. The deep interest felt by the inhabitants of heaven 
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in the afl&irs of this world, forbids the supposition that the 
events of the present life will be ever forgotten. We 
clearly gather from the Scriptures, that, heaven perhaps 
excepted, there is no world in the universe, on which God 
keeps his eye fixed, with such deep interest, as on this. 
" He created all things by Jesus Christ to the intent that 
now unto the principalities and powers in heavenly places 
might be known by the Church the manifold wisdom of 
God." This world then is the theatre, in which the glory 
of God is especially to shine forth to the hosts of heaven, 
and on which the greatest of all his works is to be per- 
formed. One great end, for which the angels were made, 
was to minjster to Christ as the Saviour, and to the heirs 
of salvation. The Son of God left the throne on high, 
took on him the nature of Man, and lived and died in this 
world. As Mediator, he is the immediate Ruler of heavei\ 
and earth, that he may conduct many sons unto glory. 
The work of salvation is the great object of attention in 
heaven. It is so to Christ. Not a sinner is converted, 
however humble, weak or polluted, but the good Shepherd 
gays to his friends, " Rejoice with me, for I have found my 
sheep that was lost." It is so to the angels. " Likewise 
I say unto you, There is joy in the presence of the angeb 
of God over one sinner that repenteth." It is so to the 
saints in heaven. " There is more joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth, than over ninety and nine just per- 
sons who need no repentance." Christ is deeply interested 
in them, " He is head over all things unto the Church." 
He knows them all. " My sheep hear my voice ; and I 
know them ; and they follow me ; and they shall never 
perish ; neither shall any one pluck them out of my hand." 
Saints and angels know them, because they have rejoiced 
over their conversion. The angels are deeply interested 
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in them, because, as ministering spirits, they have minis- 
tered to their salvation. The saints feel an equal interest. 
** Wherefore," says Paul, " being compassed about by so 
great a cloud of witnesses, let us run with patience the 
race that is set before us." The witnesses here referred 
to are all those, who died in faith, from the beginning of 
the world. Like the crowd of spectators, who witnessed 
the races at the Olympic games, he represents this tri- 
umphant assembly as looking down, and surveying the race 
which the Christian is running on eat-th. 

This deep interest, felt by heaven in the church on 
earth, is felt in every age of the church, and in degrees 
proportioned to its numbers and prosperity. But do 
Christ, and angels, and saints feel this intense interest in 
every Christian, while he is here ; and yet lose it all, and 
immediately forget him, when he dies and goes where they 
are ? Do all heaven exult in the conversion of a sinner ; 
and yet not know him, when he comes airayed in spiritual 
beauty, to meet a cordial welcome in his Father's house ? 
Bo the assembly of the blessed look down upon him from 
the battlements of heaven, as he runs the Christian race ; 
and yet forget him, the mom^it he has gained the victory, 
and comes to receive his crown ? 

This knowledge of the character and conduct of Chris- 
tians on earth, possessed in heaven, is exceedingly minute 
and exact. Christ of course knows them perfectly. The 
means of knowledge which the angels possess are very 
abundant. If they are sent forth to minister to the heirs 
ef salvation, to watch over their welfSare, to succor them 
in temptations, and to guide them to heaven, they must 
watch their conduct, must see the effect of the temptations 
trhich they meet, and must know many of their sins ; and 
with such experience, discernment and opportunities a9 
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they enjoy, must thoroughly understand their characters. 
If also the fact, that the saihts in heaven are witnesses <^ 
the race run by the Christian on earth, is urged as a pow- 
erful reason why he should exert himself to g9in the prize ; 
their opportunities of understanding his character, and of 
knowing his sins, are tea greater than is generally sup- 
posed. 

But do they gain this knowledge, merely to lose ^it? 
, Are the memories of saints and angels thus treacherous 
after death ? Or have they both the power of remember- 
ing what they please, and from an accommodating good 
nature do they agree to forget the sins of Christians on 
.earth? 

Many of the sins of good men have been very heinous, 
and are on record in the Scriptures. God has taken care 
that some of the sins of Noah, of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, of Moses and Aaron, of Sampson and Eli, that of 
David in the case of Uriah, those of Solomon, Hezekiah 
and Manasseh, the denial of Christ by Peter, the persecu- 
tions and murders of Saul of Tarsus, should be recorded 
by the pen of inspiration, and read by the whole body of 
the Church. Cannot the angels, too, read the Bible, and, 
if need be, refresh their memories ; and do not the saints 
in heaven know what is in the Bible ? Did God then wish 
these and similar events not to be known or remembered, 
when he thus published them to the innumerable millions 
of the past ; and when he took effectual care to place them 
on the imperishable leaves of that volume, which is to be 
the d^ly manual of the church throughout Millennial 
ages? 

6. A distinct knowledge of the events and associations 
of the present life will be indispensable to a state of retri- 
butioi;!. £eason and Revelation lend their united attesta- 
29» 
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^on to this trath. E7entia and actions are rniportaat, not 
QSiially in tfaem8d7es, but in their consequencesi. Adam's 
eating the forbidden frait was in itself an event of no more 
consequence than my eating an apple ; but in the train ot 
oonseqaences which it drew after it, it was importai^, if we 
except the death of Christ, (which, indeed, was one of 
those consequences,) beyond all the other events united 
wMch have occurred in this world from its creation to the 
present moment. In this vkw, the conduct of every man, 
and the events which occur to him in this world, are of 
infinitely more importance to him than those of the world 
^io come. This is bis time of trial ; and of the scenes in 
which he mingles, of the associations which he thus forms, 
and of the transactions in which he engages, he will feel 
the direct consequences throughout the progress of dura- 
Iton. In every day end hour of eternity ,^ the dispensa- 
tions of Ood to him will remind him of his conduct in the 
present life. He will be rewarded according to his works. 
If a lost sinner, " he will eat of the fruit of his own ways, 
and be filled with his own devices.''^ If a redeemed peni- 
tent, the measure and kind of his reward will bring bis 
whole life on earth continually into view— the measure of 
holiness which he gained^ and the sins which were for- 

The account ^ven us of the Day of Judgment, permits 
us not to doubt here. That day is " the day of tiie Reve- 
lation of the righteous judgment of God." It is the day, 
which is to disclose all the events and associations of time, 
and to prepare Heaven, Earth and Hell, for the retribu- 
tions of .a coming eternity. God will then bring every 
work into judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be 
good or whether it be evil," Every thought, affection, 
motive and purpose, every word and action of life, with all 
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flieir various circutiMitances, will be therefore revealed. 
As Grod will on that day cause the intelligent universe to 
see^ th&t all his dispensations in time, and all his judgments 
in eternity, are righteous ; it follows that all the relations 
which we sustain in lifo, all our various sublunary associa- 
tions and connections, must be then distinctly remembered 
and reviewed. But if these are remembered, so, necessa- 
rily, will the individuals be remembered, to whom we sus- 
tained these relations. The remembrance of the one 
necessarily implies that of the other. When parents give 
an account of their conduct towards their children, bus- 
bands and wives an account of theirs towards one another, 
children cowards iheir parents, magistrates and ministers 
towards their people, and their people towards thei% part* 
ners, friends, associates, neighbors and companions in 
iniquity towards one another; it is obviously impossible 
that they should do this, and not -remember the several 
individuals, with whom they have been thus connected, 
over whom they have thus exerted a powerful influence, 
and whom they have thus helped to fix forever either in 
heaven or in hell. But it is precisely as important that 
the justice of God towards bis creatures should be seen 
. and felt in every coming day of Eternity, as at the Day of 
Judgment. 

Lost sinners, while they endure the punishment of eter- 
nity, must know the conduct and the events of the present 
life, in their own case, if they are to understand the jus- 
tice^ and see tiie appropriateness, of the punishment which 
they suffer ; and they must possess a similar knowledge in 
tiie case of others, if they are to see the propriety of their 
punishment. But if they will remember their sins, and 
the events of which they were spectators here, they must 
and will of course also remember the persons, with whom 
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they were here associated. All their mns, eicept those of 
the heart, all their visible conduct of omission and of com- 
mission, their life of worldliness and impenitence, and their 
rejection of the offers of grace, have been exhibited in the 
view of thousands ; and have had a most pernicious influ- 
ence, not only on their own children and posterity, but on 
their friends and neighbors and their posterity, through 
succeeding generations. In many of these sins also, they 
have had associates and partners in iniquity. They cannot 
look back upon these events in the abstract. Each act of 
sin is indissolubly connected with the time, the place, the 
circumstances and persons ; and the recollection of the 
sin, in every case, must and will involve the recollection of 
the BHMiner of its commission, and of the persons who were 
partners in it, or who were corrupted or injured by it. 

In the same manner, the righteous will remember, not 
only their own conversion to God, and their own exercises 
of love, and acts of obedience, but those of others also ; 
that they may understand the appropriateness of the 
reward bestowed on each. But the remembrance of these, 
in every case, will necessarily involve a distinct and perfect 
recollection of all the persons, with whom they have been 
associated in the present life, and the influence for good or 
for evil which they have actually exerted. 

This remembrance is absolutely essential to their charac- 
ter and circumstances, as redeemed sinners in heaven. If 
humility and gratitude are to be in full exercise there, they 
must look back on the rock whence they were hewn, and 
on the hole of the pit whence they were digged ; they must 
remember the number, greatness and aggravations, of their 
sins, and be conscious of their deep depravity, if they are 
adequately to glorify the mercy of the Father, or the love 
of Christ, or the grace of the Spirit, in their salvatimi. 
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They must remember and know the individuals, to whom, 
under Grod, thoy are indebted for eternal life : — their pious 
parents, who fiuthfully governed and instructed them, and 
set them a holy example, and prayed and wrestled for them 
with many tears ; the faithful minister, who was perhapsr 
the means of their conversion ; the pious members of the 
church, who walked ¥dth them in the way to heaven ; and 
the angel, to whom as a ministering spirit they were en* 
trusted, in their progress through a wilderness of tempta* 
tions and dangers: — ^if they are adequately to feel and 
express the gratitude, which they owe them for their 
earnest and successful ei&rts in guiding tl^m to eteraal 
life. These events are the most important, which will 
occur to* them in all the progress of their being; because 
they were the foundation, on which were built their ever- 
lasting life, and holiness and joy. Not a day, not an hour, 
will occur in the long year of eternity, which will not, by 
tiie power of association, bring up to distinct view the 
events, the persons and the connections, of the present 
life. Will Abraham forget leaving his country at the call 
of God, or the sacrifice of Isaac ? Will Moses forget that 
be was the leader of the Church through the wilderness, 
or his sin at the waters of Meribah which excluded him 
from the earthly Canaan; or Joshua, that, instead of 
Moses, be led them into the promised land ? Can Enoch 
and Elijah be ever unconscious that they were translated, 
that they should not see death ? Does David forget that 
he wrote those Psalms, which convey the praises of the 
church to heaven ; or that he wrote the Slst Psalm, after 
Nathan had reproved him for his dreadful guilt in the 
affikir of Uriah ? Has Isaiah forgotten his distant visions 
of that latter day glory, which is now brightening on his 
view in the heavenly world? Does the blessed Virgin 
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forget that she was the mother of the Saviour of the world ; 
or that Gabriel came, as a harbinger, to announce his 
birth ? Do the Eleven forget that they were the bosom 
friends of Jesus on earth ; or Paul, that his labors and his 
writings have been the means of salvation to millions which 
cannot be numbered ? 

On this portion of the subject the Scriptures are also 
explicit. John informs us, that he saw *^ under the altar 
the souls of them that were slain for the testimony of 
Jesus. And they cried with a loud voice, ' How long, 
Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge and avenge our 
blood on them that dwell on the earth ;' and it was said 
unto them that they should wait for a little season until 
their fellow-servants and their brethren, that should be 
killed as they were, should be fulfilled.'' Here, the saints 
in heaven were remembering the events and the associa* 
tions of the present life, as well as carefully obsernng the 
providence of God towards those who followed them. In 
Rev. i. 10, also, John informs us that he heard the whole 
assembly of the first bom join in the ascription, " Unto 
him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in bis own 
blood ;" and on a subsequent occasion, they exclaimed, 
" Thou art worthy ; for thou hast redeemed us to God by 
thy blood, out of every kindred, and people, and nation, 
and tongue." Their sins on earth, therefore, had not 
faded from their memories ; nor the countries, and nations, 
and families, to which they belonged. 

7. This truth is taught, directly and explicitly, in the 
Scriptures. In proof of this, I allege the text. As ye have 
acknowledged us in part that we are your rejoicing even as 
ye also are ours in the day of the Lord Jesus ;" and the 
parallel passage, 1 Thess. ii. 19, 20, " What is our hope, 
our joy, our crown of rejoicing. Are not even ye in the 
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presence of the Lord Jesus at lus coming. Doubtless we 
are your rejoicing even as ye also are ours." Paul had 
begotten these Christians in Christ Jesus through the Gos- 
pel. He here declares that in the day of judgment they 
will not only be raised up together, and will know each 
other in this most endearing relation, but will be a mutusd 
joy and rejoicing to each other in Eternity. He will re- 
joice in them as his spiritual children, and they in him as 
their spiritual father. 

He tells the Hebrew Christians, " Obey them that have 
the rule over you, for they watch for your souls as they 
that must give account, that they may do it with joy and 
not with grief." This is a plain declaration, that in the 
day of judgment, ministers will know their hearers, — those 
who have not become Christians, as well as those who 
have. 

Christ informs us, Matth. viii. 11, " Many shall come 
from the east and the west, from the north and the south, 
and shall sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in 
the kingdom of God ;" and in the corresponding passage 
in Luke, Luke xiii. 28, " There shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth, when ye shall see Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, and all the prophets, in the kingdom of God, 
anid you yourselves thrust out ; and there are last which 
shall be first, and there are first which shall be last." The 
assertion that they shall see these patriarchs and prophets 
in the kingdom of God, implies that they shall know 
them, — otherwise, it can be no motive to labour for the 
attainment of heaven ; and the fact that intense suffering 
will be then endured by many from the great reverse then 
experienced in their relative condition, evinces that not 
only individuals, but their former circumstances in this 
world, will be distinctly known and remembered. 
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Paul consoles tbe Thessalonian Christians who werd 
moarning their deceased friends, with the reflection that 
they will see them agsdn in the day of the Lord Jesus ; 
and that they and their beloved friends will be ever witli 
the Lordy or live together forever in his presence. This 
jdainly implies that, in the future world, they would know 
their departed friends and rejoice with them ; and it is, 
indeed, an effectual ground of support and consolation. 

Many oiher passages, did the time permit, might be 
adduced in support of this position. I hasten to notice 
three Objections, which are usually brought agunst the 
principle of this Discourse. 

It is said, that the recollection of our own sins will 
diminish the happiness of heaven. Contrition and Peni- 
tence, I reply, are not painful but delightful emotions. The 
Christian on earth is never more satisfied with the state of 
his own heart, than when the tears of godly sorrow are flow- 
ing from his eyes. The saints will be forever conscious 
that they have been welcomed into heaven, only as re- 
deemed sinners ; and when they bless the Lamb because 
he has washed them from their sins in his own blood, I may 
safely appeal to any Christian — Will this be ever a pdnful 
ascription of blessing and praise ? 

It is said also, that the recollection of the sins of otiiers 
will diminbh our esteem and affection for them. Our esti- 
mate of those who dwell in heaven, I reply again, will be 
regulated according to truth, taking in their whole exist- 
ence. We may estimate the past character of an individ- 
ual, as very different from his present character ; and the 
one does not interfere with the other. We may wholly con- 
demn his past conduct in given instances ; and yet wholly 
approve his present character. The sin of David in the 
matter of Uriah was almost unparalleled in its enormity ; 
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yet his present character deserves and coininands perfect 
esteem and love. Stephisn will not love Paul the less as a 
holy being, although the apostle once consented to his own 
death. Had this not been the case, an imperishable record 
would not have been made of the failings and sins of some 
of the most distinguished sunts in heaven. 

It is also said that it will lessen the happiness of heaven, 
to remember such of our friends as have been denied ad- 
mission to its bliss. This objection may imply not merely, 
that our personal friends have failed of salvation ; but that 
they have failed of salvation, in consequence of our un- 
faithfulness. In this sense, I answer, it is well founded. 
The happiness of every individual in heaven will be " ae- 
cording to his works.^^ Those who have been eminently 
faithful in the discharge of every duty here, will have a 
very high capacity both for holiness and happiness there ; 
those who have exhibited inferior faithfulness will have 
an inferior capacity ; and those who are saved, yet ^^ so as 
by fire," will find the measure of their own capacity won- 
derfully less. The first class will " shine forth as the sun 
in the kingdom of their Father ;" the second will " shine 
as the stars forever and ever ;" and the third will only 
shine " as the brightness of the firmament." It is true, 
that every saint in heaven who has manifested great un- 
faithfulness in seeking the salvation of his own relations, 
or in the performance of any other duty, will be an ever- 
lasting loser by such unfaithfulness. In every age and in 
every moment of eternity, his capacity — both for holiness 
and happiness — will be greatly inferior to what it would 
have been, had he been in the full sense a faithful servant. 
Each will possess his own appropriate measure of holiness 
and happiness ; yet the various measures, though differing 
thus widely, will be all absolutely full. This fact, however, 
30 
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IS BO obJ9oti<Mi to the priooiple for which we contend. It 
is only a necessary consequence of the gr^at rule of righte- 
ousness^ diat the saints shall be rewarded according to their 
works. 

This objecti(m may refer, however, to the simple fact, 
that our impenitent friends have fidled of salvation. As 
thus understood, I answer, that the predominant and only 
feeling of heaven is, ^^ Whom have I in heaven but thee, 
and there is none on the earth whom I desire beside thee. 
Let God be glorified, and I am happy forever !" MmraJ 
character, hdiness, is there the only foundation of love* 
Its inhabitants love those whom God loves and hate that 
whioh he hates. None will be banished from heaven to the 
world of despair but the irreconcilable enemies of God, the 
imbelieving, and polluted, and abominable, — those who 
have proved themselves to be the fit compamons of the 
devil and his angels — those whom no means and no motives, 
no warnings, no terrors, and no manifestations of love, 
oo\M recover from the character of hopeless sin and obdu- 
racy. Viewing them as possessed of this character, the 
mind of the saint will say, *^ The will of the Lord be 
done !" Isaac will say this in the case of Esau, Eli in 
that of Hophni, and Fhineas and David in that of Absa- 
lom. Why they were not " gathered," will be known ; 
and it will be seen and felt to be right. To have ^' gath- 
ered" them, possessing their present character, it will be 
jdistinctly seen,, would have tarnished the glory of Jehovah 
imd interrupted the peace and joy of the heavenly world. 

E^ctended as has been this e^diibition of the subject, I 
must be indulged for a moment in several Beflegtions. 

Need I say, then, that we have here presented a delight- 
ful theme of contemplation to the dymg Christian 7 He is 
going away from Sk world of sin and sorrow, but he is not 
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going to a^ land t>f strangem. At bis second Urth he wat 
born from above, the land to which he is going is his native^ 
country, there is his Father's house. There his best 
friends and Idndred dwell. There are his pious ancestors, 
whose prayers called down blessings on his head. There 
are hh pious parents, who became, perhaps, the means <^ 
his immediate conversion. There are many of the wise 
and good, who have been his fellows-travellers in the upward 
path. 1%ere h the ange), who ministered to him as an 
heir of salvation ; and there is that vast assembly of saints 
who felt new joy over his repentance, who watched all his 
progress to the shores of deatii, and who are ready to wel- 
come him as a brother among many brethren. Who would 
not go to such a world ? Widi such a prospect before him, 
who would not ^j : 

'* Fitrd with delight;i my reptured soul 
Can hei^ no longer stay." 

We have here also, abundant consolation in the deatii of 
pious relatives and friends. - Their w<»*k8 on earth are 
ended, and do follow them. In God's time^ in the best 
time, tiiey have been removed to the heavedy Jerusalem, 
to an innumerable company of angels, and to the assembly 
of i^ first bom; and to Jems the mediator of the new 
eoT^dant ; and to God the Judge of all. Who would wish 
them back? They are gone from us, but they have not 
forgotten us. If we are the children of God, they are 
gone as our forerunners ; they are among « tbe great doud 
of witnesses, who watch our progress^ and are already pre* 
paring to welcome our arrival. They still remember theii^ 
labors of bve towards us, and are expecting soon to unite 
with us in tiieir noUer wordtip and enjoyments. 

I need not add, How solemn is our condition in this 
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world. When we say that the present is a state of trial, 
and the future a state of retribution, we have told but one 
half of the story. God intends that every intelligent being 
in the world of spirits, whether he is welcomed to the great 
palace or is shut up in the eternal prison, shall know that 
his allotment is strictly just, that he is rewarded exactly 
according to his works. In every passing hour of eternity, 
as we look ardund us and within us, we shall be conscious, 
why our allotment is what it is ; and shall distinctly know, 
that the harvest which we are reaping is the legitimate 
produce of the seed which we have sown. The deeds, 
which we now do, are not done in vain, are not destined to 
be forgotten. Each moment are they distinctly written 
4own by two very different writers, in two very different 
books ; — ^by God, in the book of his remembrance ; and by 
the man himself, however unconscious he may be of the 
fact, in the book of his own memory. The record, written 
by the man himself, is as true, as full, as perfect, as that 
written by Crod : — nay, to be still more exact, it is written 
down in the very scnne words. It is a record wonderfully 
comprehensive, comprising every work and every secret 
thing. In writing it, we are all of us most diligently em* 
ployed. Wherever we may be, and however engaged, 
whether busy or idle, by day or by night, at home or 
abroad, in a crowd or in solitude, each one of ua is always 
occupied in writing out a full and perfect history of him* 
self — ^an auto-biography of his own soul, in which there is 
not one omission or one mistake. At death, the work is fin* 
ished ; and when tiie soul — the living man — forsakes the 
body, leaving all things else behind him, he carries this im- 
perishable volume in his hand to the judgment-seat of Christ. 
There, as the Judge, from the book that is open befoi^ 
him, reads off the story of his life, the man perceives Uiat 
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the two records exactly correspond ; and when he departs, 
to enter on his destiny of bliss or woe, he carries with him 
this little volume as his inseparable companion, to tell him 
every moment of eternity why he has received his allot- 
ment in heaven or in hell. 



30» 
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ADDRESS ON THE GREEK REVOLUTION. 



The shores of the Archipelago, during the last three 
years, have presented a most interesting spectacle to the 
contemplation of the civilized world. A nation once pre- 
eminent in moral greatness, but for centuries subjected to 
a tyranny more oppressive than this world ever saw, in the 
commencement of 1821, revolted from the Turkish gov- 
ernment, and on the 30th of March declared to mankind 
that they were free and independent. The pledge then 
given, they have since labored to redeem, in the face of 
Europe and the world. Solemnly appealing to God for 
the justice of their cause, while they have made known to 
Christian nations their wrongs on the one hand, and their 
comparative weakness on the other, they have invited 
them, by all that is illustrious in their past history, by all 
that man holds dear, or regards as sabred, to lud them in 
this decisive struggle for liberty and for life. 

When this call first echoed from the shores of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, we might well have expected to see the nations 
of Christendom hurrying, with a noble emulation, to deliver 
the suffering Greeks, and to drive back their oppressors 
beyond the shores of the Caspian. As Christians, as men, 
we may well wish that this expectation had been realized. 
But the events of the past three years are now recorded 
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by the pen of history ; and ike descendantB of the preeent 
generation will blush for the cold, imfeeling selfishnesB o£ 
iheir sires, when they learn, that the surrounding nations, 
with a strength sufficient m a single week to have iereUed 
the throne of the Sultan in the dust, could stand coolly by, 
and, during three years of toil and agony, could see their 
brethren, alone and smgle handed, miuntain the dreadful 
conflict. 

The Committee, to whose care the national contributions 
for the Greeks are entrusted, have publicly requested the 
clergy of our country to address their congregations in 
behalf of tiiis injured people. Who can doubt the propri- 
ety of this request ? Were the case of the Greeks our 
own ; were our country thus oppressed, invaded and deso- 
lated by a cruel and blood-thirsty enemy ; would it not be 
demanded of every minister of Christ, that he should raise 
his voice in behalf of his suffering countrymen ? And is 
the great rule of Christian benevolence — ^^ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself" — to have no influence heref Is 
it mere political declamation to plead the cause of suffer- 
ing millions, to tell you of their wrongs, and to ask you as 
individuals to feel for them, and to help tiiem. Shall the 
clergy of Switzerland and Germany urge the clidms of the 
Greeks on the sympathies of their countrymen ; and shall 
the clergy of America be silent ? 

On the present occasion, without assuming the garb o^ 
Che poUtician, or usurping the chur of tiie legblator, we 
may take that view of the Revolution in Greece, which, as 
freemen and as Christians, we ought to take ; we may ex- 
amine its immediate bearing on the cause of liberty and 
the wel&re of Beli^on ; and thus may learn what feelingiai 
we ought to cherish, what conduct we ou^t to pursue* 
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In endeavoring to exhibit such a view of this Revolution, 
the following arrangement of topics will be pursued : — 

It has broken out in an interesting country : 
That country is inhabited by an interesting people : 
Many things indicate their ultimate success : 
^ The struggle is an eventful one : 
What is our own duty ? 

This BsvoLunoir has broken out in an interesting 

OOUNTRT. 

Greece, including the whole of Epirus and Macedonia, 
has a length of 500 miles by an average breadth of 150 ; 
exclusive of its numerous islands, and its ancient colonies 
on the eastern coast of the Archipelago. Lying between 
the 86th and 43d degrees of latitude,* almost surrounded 
by the sea, and every where intersected by ranges of 
mountsuns, it enjoys a climate unrivalled for its pleasant- 
ness and salubrity, favorable to the culture of the best pro- 
ductions of the soil, and to the most vigorous growth of 
the body and the mind of man. The clearness of its sky, 
and the delightful temperature of its seasons have ever 
been the admiration of the traveller ; while the uncommon 
longevity of its inhabitants has shown their auspicious in- 
fluence on human life. 

It is a land of hills, and vallies, and brooks of water ; 
exhibiting, in its native scenery, all the varieties both of . 
beauty and of grandeur. Its soil is distinguished for its 
fertility ; and its productions for their variety and excel- 
lence. While its vallies yield the finest fruits of tropical 
climates, all the choice harvests of the temperate zone 

« D'Anville. 
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wave in the richest luxuriance on its plains and its high- 
lands. 

Few countries in the worid have the same advantages 
for security and defence. On the northern frontier, ranges 
of lofty mountains separate it from Thrace and Dalmatia. 
The eastern, southern, and western are guarded by the 
best of all bulwarks — ^the ocean. The numerous ridges of 
mountains, intersecting the interior, with their steep fast- 
nesses and abrupt defiles, form a succession of impregnable 
ramparts. These, terminating in blufe and high grounds 
on the shore, are the sites of numerous fortifications, which 
line the extensive sea-coast. 

Greece has no rival on the Mediterranean in her advan- 
tages for navigation and commerce. Her many islands 
render her the mistress of the Archipelago and the Levant. 
Her continental territories, embosomed in the sea, and 
every where penetrated by gulfs and bays, are a mere 
collection of larger and smaller peninsulas. These numer- 
ous and deep indentations supply the want of navigable 
rivers, and bring the waters of the ocean within a moderate 
distance from every village, and from every dwelling. 

The seas which encircle Greece, while they give her an 
easy access to the productions of the surrounding countries, 
furnish her a near and unfailing market for her own. On 
the north-east, the extensive and rapidly increasing com- 
merce of the Black Sea comes, through the Hellespont, to 
her door. Her ancient colonies, the rich countries of Asia 
Minor, are an integral part of her territory. With Syria 
and Egypt she is in immediate contact. Through the Red 
Sea she opens on Arabia and Persia, on India and China. 
The Barbary States and Italy are merely her frontiers ; 
and more remote are the markets of western Europe and 
America, 
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The whole coantry is okissie ground. As the birth-plac^ 
of freedom, as the early and favorite habitation of genius^ 
t! eloqnenee and of fancy, as the theatre where the Brts 
attained their highest perfection, Gi^eece is a consecrated 
soil ; endeared above every other to Ae artist, the dcbolar^ 
and the patriot. Her vallies and mountains, her plains and 
rivers, her towns and villages have all been celebrated in 
story, and immortalized in song. The reKcs of her past 
glory are still majestic amid the solitude of time. Th€^ 
traveller, gazing at her broken columns and her falling ten^ 
pies, while he dwells with admiration on the beauty and 
grandeur of their perfect state, and remembers that the 
united world has toiled more than two thousand years in 
▼ain to fumi^ rivals to Phidias and Praxiteles^ gives up 
the hope of finding them, until Greece is once more the 
dwelling-place of freedom, and the nursery of the ivrts. 

In the present state of the continent of Europe, with 
the doctrine of legitimacy and the divine right of kings 
supported by three millions of bayonets, Greece is tiie 
only spot of ground where freedom, during the present 
generation, can find rest for the sole of her foot* 

Greece borders on Turkey, hitlierto the bulwark rf the 
Mohammedan religion. It approximates, also, to the Bar- 
bary States^ to Egypt and Arabia^ and is not remote froni 
Persia: the only considerable eountrles where that reU^n 
now prevails. 

The religious assomations of Greece render her peeuliaf* 
ly interesting to the Chrktian. Taken in her most exteni> 
sive limits, she was the seat of the seven churches of Asia^ 
of the churches of Galatia, Pcmtus, Gappadooia, and Bithy« 
nia, of Colosse and Thessalonioa, of Philippi and Corinth. 
Bhe is the seat of the primitive Greek church, and is im- 
mediately connected with the other great branch of that 
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4;hurch in BussHa^ She is i^Iso in ihe neat neigborheod of th6 
^jhurebes of Armenia and Syria, and of the Coptic church in 
Egypt ; and is not remote from the church of Abyssinia, and 
the still existing but newly discovered church of Chaldea.* 
At the same time, four-fifths of all the Jews, hitherto known, 
jBurround the seas, whose waters are commanded by the 
Archipelago. A few miles from these waters, also, lies 
Jerusalem, the common mother of Jews and Christians, 
and destined ere long to. unite them both into one church, 
and, by their combined efforts, to gather in ^^ the fulness of 
the Gentiles." 

Thus Greece is a country eminently interesting in itself, 
in its productions, in ito commercial advantages, in the 
relics of its former glory, and in its political and relig- 
ious associations. 

This land is inhabited by an interesting People. 

They are interesting from their Descent. So extensive 
and powerful has been the influence exerted by Greece, so 
exclusively have the eflforts of her genius and taste been 
selected by other nations as their models, so numerous are 
the trophies every where raised to her superiority ; that he, 
who would escape from them, must go out of the precincts 
of the civilized world. The sculptor cannot take up his 
chisel, nor the architect his square ; the painter cannot 
hold his palette nor the musician strike his lyre ; but he 
remembers who founded that school of the arts, in which 
he was instructed. The mathematician still submits him- 
fldf to Euclid as his master and his guide. The rhetori- 
cian boasts that he is the pupil of Aristotle and Longinus. 



4f See Appendix to XIX. Report of British and Foreign Bible Society, 
pp. 101-^03. 
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The orator keeps the image of Demosthenes always before 
his eye. The highest aim of the statesman is to emulate 
the wisdom of Solon and Lycurgus. The poet ever 
wanders in thought among the groves of Parnassus^ and 
drinks of the Castalian fount — ^if haply thereby he may 
catch the inspiration of Homer and of Pindar. The war- 
rior, fighting for his country, hopes that an ever-verdant 
wreath of glory may encircle his brow, entwined from the 
laurel of Leonidas. The patriot as he look^ around him, 
and reflects with conscious dignity that he is free^ remem- 
bers with heartfelt gratitude, that Freedom first uttered 
her voice in the councils of Athens and Sparta. — 60 
where we may ; see what we may ; retrace what period we 
may since the downfall of Greece ; we cannot forget the 
influence which she has thus exerted in humanizing the 
manners, in kindling the genius, in refining the taste, or in 
elevating the pursuits of man ; nor shut our eyes on the 
voluntary and universal homage thus paid to her greatness 
and her glory. 

In tracing the descent of the modern Greeks, we cannot 
fail to remember that the great body of the church of 
Christ, in the days of the Apostles, were Grecians. 
Among these, were Luke and Timothy, and many of the 
friends and companions of Paul. Stephen and Poly carp, 
and many of the early martyrs, as well as most of the dis- 
tinguished fathers of the church, were Greeks. Greece, 
including Asia Minor, was the first Christian country. In 
the language of Greece, the New Testament was written. 
It was at Constantinople, then the very heart of the Gre- 
cian world, that Constantino the Great established Chris- 
tianity as the religion of the Roman empire. The Greeks 
were then, and for centuries afterwards, the proprietors of 
the vast territories of Europe and Asia, now subjected to 
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the Grand Seizor. They fought the battles of Ae ChurcH 
against the Saracens, against Mohammed, against the^ 
Caliphs and the Turks, Nor was it until the year 1453, 
that their empire was destroyed, in the capture of Ooa- 
stantmople by Mohammed the great. 

They are interesting from their Sufierings. Since the 
period of that capture, or for the space of nearly 400 
years, they have been abandoned, by the common consent 
of Europe, a prey to Turkish domination ; and subjected 
to a slavery, which, in all the odious features of brutality 
and cruelty, of rapacity and pollution, lacks a parallel in 
the annals of this world. Since that time, wherever they 
have lived, whatever character they have sustained, they 
have been compelled to feel, from day to day, that every 
Turk whom they met was a master, and every Greek a 
slave. The Sultan, and under him the Pasha, and under 
him the Bey, and under him the Aga, was avowedly the 
proprietor of all their estates, and the disposer of their 
lives. Their wives, their daughters, were never secure 
from violence. Life always hung in doubt before them. 
Property could be safe, only as it was concealed. 

" The fruits of toil were labelled on the 4oor ; 
The pride of wealth, the gleanings of the poor." 

To the Greek, no house has been a sanctuary ; no tem- 
ple a refuge. Wherever he has cast his eyes, he has seei^ 
the crescent frowning on the churches of the living &od, 
the Bible supplanted by the Koran, and the ministers of 
Jesus driven out to make room for the imams of Moham- 
n^ed. 

They are interesting from their attachment to their Re- 
ligion. Notwithstanding the oppression under which they 
have groaned ; notwithstanding the threats and the bribes 
31 
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held out bj the proselyting spirit of the Mohammedans ; 
fhey have, as a people, adhered to their open profession of 
the Christian flEuth ; and regularij midntiuned their clergy 
and the worship of God. It may be sdd that their Chris- 
tianity is deformed by many corruptions, and concealed 
under a mass of useless ceremonies. I admit the fact. 
Yet, look at the Christianity of western Europe — of Engr 
land as truly as the rest — ^in 1458, the «ra of the capture 
of Constantinople ; or look at the Christianity of southern 
Europe at this moment ; and you will see it altogether 
more corrupted, and more absolutely concealed under the 
enormous mass of ceremonies which envelop it. Since the 
period of their captivity, they have neither felt the motives, 
nor possessed the means, of reforming their religion. 

They are interesting for their commercial enterprise. 
The commerce of the Greeks is an anomaly in the history 
of nations. Elsewhere, commerce has flourished either 
when left to itself, or when encouraged by the fostering 
hand of government. In Greece, it has flourished in spite 
of opposition and rapacity. Those who engage in it are 
pillaged by the Turkish governors, are defrauded with 
impunity by the Turkish merchants, and exposed by their 
very success to the loss of liberty, property and life. Yet 
thus pillaged, thus defrauded, they have extended it, with 
unbending resolution and increasing activity, until it covers 
all the shores and harbors of the Mediterranean. Accord- 
ing to a statistical table published in 1813, we find them, 
eight years previous to the revolution, possessed of 615 
merchant vessels, armed with 5,878 cannon, and manned 
by 17,526 seamen. Since its commencement, the num- 
ber of vessels has rapidly increased, for the small island of 
Hydra alone now possesses upwards of 600. The beauty 
and swiftness of tiieir vessels evince their skill in naval 
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architecture ; while their seamen are celebrated throu|^ 
the Mediterranean for the dexterity with which they man- 
age their ships.* It is owing to Uiese causes^ that, for a 
series of years, they have been the common carriers of the 
surrounding world, and have engrossed in their own hands 
almost all its local commerce. To mention a single exam- 
ple of their enterprise — In the late convulsions of Europe, 
many of the Hydriote merchants acquired large fortunes, 
by carrying com from Odessa, on the Black Sea, for the 
supply of the armies in Spun ; and many of them now 
trade as £a.r as the West Indies. In addition to this,t the 
Greeks have carried several important branches of manu- 
factures to a perfection unknown in Western Europe. 

They are interesting from their love of Literature. 
Schools, which are accessible to all classes, are extensively 
establbhed throughout the country ; and the great body of 
the people, as we learn from our own missionaries as well 
as other travellers, can read and write. Where there are 
no schools, the mothers instruct their children. The col- 
lege at Haivali, founded in 1803, had 200 students, and a 
competent number of professors, supported by the libend.- 
ity of the citizens. That at Scio, founded ten years east- 
lier, and supported by the merchants, had, immediately 
before its destruction, from 700 to 800 students,^ 20 pro- 
fessors, chiefly educated in Europe, an athenaeum, and a 
library of 10,000 volumes.^ The course of instruction in 
literature and the sciences was rapidly approximating to 
the European standard of perfection. Beside these, pub- 
lic schools of a respectable character were found at Yanina, 

♦ North American Review, and Blaquiere's Report to the Greek Com- 
mittee of London, 
t Jowett'g Christian Researches. | Missionary Herald, April, 16S1, p. 103. 
§ North American Review. 
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1^ Athos, at Athens and at Fatmos. More than 500 of 
the finest young men of Greece regularly received a still 
higher education at the universities of western Europe.^ 
Several printing-presses have been established, several 
newspapers circulated ; and information is regularly com- 
municated in them of the latest discoveries in science and 
iixe arts, and of the benevolent efforts which characterize 
fhe present age. Many of the classics of ancient Greece 
they have republished ; many of the best writers of Eng- 
land, France and Italy, they have transhtted into the mod- 
ern Greek. ^Hiis has been done chiefly at the expense of 
ireallliy individuals, from tiational pride, from patriotism, 
and the love of letters. Allow me to add here, what, in 
a mngle word, will give you an adequate impression of this 
iubject ; and what, as an inhabitant of this peninsula, I 
tfan add with honest exultation ; that while reading the 
account given by Jowett of the munificent patronage ex- 
tended by tJte Greek merchants to learning and the arts ; 
I easily forgot that the traveller was at Scio, and thought 
for a momeirt that he was in the metropolis of New Eng- 
land. Let it be remembered that this ardoar was felt, that 
ttiese eifbrts were made, when the rod of the oppressor was 
imbroken ; and when none but a faint and distant hope was 
cherished by Greece, of the restoration of her freedom. 
Even the bustle and exhaustion of war could not restrain 
I3iis ardor. The seat of government had not been estab- 
lished in Tripolizza for three weeks, when a Turkbh mosque 
was converted into a Lancasterian school, and seventy chil- 
dren were immediately enrdled. Two other such schoold, 
one at Missolunghi, the other at Gastouni, were established, 
by Mavrocordato, dmost in sight of the infidel army.f 

* Tliere were 500 Greek youths in the German universities, at the com- 
mencement of the war« 
t Bbtquiere^s Reporl. 
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They are mtereBting from their love of Liberty. I well 
know that they have worn the most galling yoke for four 
centuries. Yet they have not worn it tamely and patient- 
ly ; but because without arms, without foreign assistance, 
with far inferior numbers, with their country all garrisoned 
by janizaries, and with the enormous pressure of Turkish 
power upon them, it was phydcaUy impossible for them to 
shake it off. Yet this is not the first revolution, which 
they have attempted. For the last fifty years, no seeming 
opportunity has offered of liberating their country but they 
have at once embraced it. 

Faintly, very faintly do we realize how intense was the 
courage, how devoted the patriotism, which impelled them 
to the present revolt. The numerous and strong fortresses 
on the coast, in the interior, and in the islands were occu- 
pied by the Turks. To keep all things quiet, and to sound 
the alarm on the approach of danger, Turkish soldiers were 
quartered on every town and village. In addition to these, 
the Turks had a large and disciplined army ; the Greeks 
had none. The Turks had a powerful navy ; the Greeks 
had none. The Turks had arms ; the Greeks, without a 
license could not possess fire-arms, and were almost wiUiout 
a bayonet. The Turks had a regular government ; the 
Greeks were a scattered, unorganized population. The 
Turks had money and all other resources in abundance ; 
the Greeks had no public treasures, and none of the maU» 
riel of war. The Turks had their resources at command, 
and could strike in a moment. The Greeks did not even 
know that, as a people, they should act in concert ; and, 
if they did this, it must be after months of uneertsdnty and 
delay. The Turks were an enemy — not, like the British 
in our revolution, 8000 miles off— they were at hand, even 
at the door. By a powerful fleet they could land au army 
31» 
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im any part of the coast, and i^lt^r it under the cannon 
of their own fortifications. They were an enemy, too, 
ferocious, brutal and sanguinary beyond a parallel ; accus- 
tomed to pay no regard to age or sex, to ^* dignity of rank 
or sacredneiss of function." When they entered on ike 
war, the Greeks perfiectly understood tfiis character of the 
Turks. They well knew that ihey put in jeaopardy not 
only their own property and Uves, but the safety of their 
dwellings, the lives of their children and their aged par- 
ents, and the purity of their wives and their daughters. 
They had no promise of foreign ud ; and the issue of 
former insarrections had taught them, in letters of blood, 
that no faith was to be put in any encouragements or prom- 
ises of the neighboring powers, when it was their interest 
to forget them. Tbey knew that the conflict was terrible 
beyond example ; and that they must maintain it alone, 
with no prospect of help but from Ood. Brought to this 
awful crisis, with all that the heart of man can love at 
hazard, they moved in one embodied host into the field of 
death, declaring to Turkey and the gaadog world, " Wb 

WILL BB FRBB ; OR WB WILL PERIS&." 

t need not tell you, how far they have maintained this 
declaration. lighting alone, at this dreadful disadvantage, 
amid murders and desolations which have made the world 
turn pale, they have marched forward undismayed, in one 
firm unbroken phalanx, to victory and freedom. 

MAKt iTHIKeS INDICATE THEIR ULTIMATE SUCCESS. 

To feel the full force of this remark, we must contrast 
their condition now, with what it was when they " put <m 
the harness.^ Then the country was covered with Turit- 
ieh troops ; now not a soldier is found in the Morea. Then 
all the fortresses were in the hands of the enemy ; now 
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by the last intelligence all &ose m the Morea, most of 
those soathward of Epirus and Macedonia, i^d many in 
ttie islands have been captured. Then they had no mili- 
tary force but a mere mob of brave men, who had left 
their fields imd their shops to fight for their country. 
Now they have an experieneed army of 60,000 men. 
Then they were without muskets ; and two-thirds of them 
actually went to the field with no weapons but sticks ;* now 
they are well armed and well equipped. Then they had 
no park of artillery ; now they have a full and well disci- 
plined corps, commanded by Europeans, and perfectly 
equipped for the reduction of any of the fortresses yet in 
possession of the enemy. Then their officers had never 
seen a battle ; now they have often led their men to dan- 
ger and to victory. Then the Turks were sure of con- 
quest ; now they expect to be beaten, and the Greeks 
calculate to beat them of course. Then the Turks had a 
powerful navy ; now many of the finest ships are des- 
troyed, while the Greeks have raised up a formidible fleet 
irhich comnlands the Archipelago. Then the Greeks had 
no credit ; now, at a moderate premium, they raise the 
sum of <£ 800,000 sterling in London, and are offered twice 
that sum if they wilt take it. Then their hopes of success 
were shivering m the wind. Now they have fought 
through three campaigns ; and in the two last have met 
almost the whole force of die empire ; and still they are 
conquerors. 

The late destruction of the Turkish fleet by the provi- 
dence of God, in the sea of Marmora, has raised the cour- 
age of the Greeks, as much as it has depressed that of the 
enemy. Should the Porte i^ersevere in its obstinate re- 

* Blaqoiere'i Report. 
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fiisal to adjust its difTerences with Russia ; should Perma 
persist in declining to ratify the treaty of Bagdad ; a pow- 
erful force will be necessary on the Danube, and another 
on the Euphrates. To provide for and to direct these two 
armies, and that destined against Greece, in the approach- 
ing campaign ; to equip a new fleet ; to prevent in the 
mean time the ravages of the Greek squadron ; to keep 
the Hellespont open ; and to raise the drooping spirit of 
the people ; will require the collected wisdom of the Divan, 
and the whole resources of the government. In addition 
to this, the official request of the consuls at Smyrna — those 
of England and France, of the Netherlands and Austria 
made in December last to the senate of Ipsara, that the 
Greek fleet might not enter the gulf of Smyrna, nor make 
any attack on the shipping or the fortifications, lest their 
consular establishments should be jeoparded ; is a frank 
acknowledgment, that the Greeks had then the entire com- 
mand of the Archipelago. 

We ought not here to forget that they have established 
a free constitution of government ; wise in its provisions ; 
securing to the citizen every civil and political right; 
modeled in its bolder features after our own ; and clearly 
evincing that the constituent members of their General 
Congress are men of superior and enlightened minds — 
men, to whom their public afiairs, at this eventful crisis are 
most judiciously entrusted. Neither ought we to forget 
that, throughout the whole war, the officers and men, both 
of the army and navy, have evinced a patriotism and a 
valor, not surpassed at Thermopylae or Marathon. 

No man can look at these facts, without perceiving that 
both the actual and comparative condition of the Greeks is 
far better than it was, and their prospect of success incom- 
parably brighter. What is to be^ however, we do not 
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know; neither is it our province to prophecy. Of three 
things we may be sure : — Without putting forth all her 
strength, Turkey will not surrender Greece. — During the 
present summer the great contest will doubtless be decided. 
-^And its decision under God, will depend on the single 
question, Whether Greece can command the resources of 
war. If wisdom in her statesmen, if conduct in her chieis, 
if fearless valour in her warriors, if pure disinterested pa- 
triotism in all her citizens can achieve her independence — 
Greece will be free. 

The STRUGGLE IS AN EVENTFUL ONE. 

The issue of this struggle is big with consequences, not 
only to the combatants themselves, but to the surrounding 
countries, to the Oriental churches, to the Jews, to the 
Mohammedan religion, to Europe, and the world. 

If the Greeks fail in this contest — ^which may He, who 
rules thb lower world, forbid ! — their sun wiH go down ifi 
darkness and in blood. If they are not utterly extinguish- 
ed as a nation ; yet will their " final hope be flat despair.'* 
They will see before them a night of slavery, to last through 
centurial ages, and giviiig the promise of no returning day. 
All the miseries, which fiendlike rage, revenge and pollu- 
tion can inflict — miseries, of which the fires and blood of 
Scio were but a type, will be heaped upon them. In that 
catastrophe the Turk has felt the pulse of Europe, and 
learned how much its cabinets will bear. By one decisive 
act of terror, forever to put down the spirit of revolt, thous- 
ands on liiousands of the choicest sons of Greece will be 
given up to indiscriminate massacre. Her wives and her 
daughters will glut the slave-market, until no more pur- 
chasers can be found. Her colleges and schools, her 
libraries and her press will be burnt up. Every vestige of 
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genius, taste, and magnificence, now standing, will be 
swept away. Her warriors and statesmen, her clergy and 
her scholars, will be devoted to utter extinction. Colonies 
of Greeks will be driven away into Asiatic captivity ; and 
their places supplied by hordes of Mussulmen. Nothing 
will be left undone to set a terrible example of the conse- 
quences of revolt, before the eyes of the other nations sub- 
jected to the Turkish yoke. 

If they fail, the power and courage of the Ottoman 
Porte will be proportionally increased. Hence the chains, 
long fastened on Armenia and Chaldea, on Syria and Ara- 
bia, will only be riveted anew. The Mohammedan re- 
ligion will gtun new strength ; and Ihe churches of the 
East will cease to hope for the termination of their long 
and abject servitude. The period of the Jews' dispersion 
will only be prolonged ; for Jerusalem will sdll ^^ be trod- 
den down of the Gentiles," with no apparent prospect that 
" the times of the Gentiles will be fulfilled.'' 

If they fail. Freedom, driven from her last retreat, will 
take her final flight from the continent of Europe, and 
leave its subjugated millions in darkness and in chains. 

That this is the very result denred and aimed at by the 
parties to the Holy Alliance, is plain, is palpable, from the 
nature of the case, and from their own conduct. 

There are but two kinds of government ; — one founded 
on the principle, that all power is ori^nally vested in the 
people ; the other on the opposite principle, that all power 
is ori^nally vested in the monarch, and that he exercises 
it by a divine right over his subjects. These two princi- 
ples are directly hostile to each other, and lead to opposite 
system of administration. While the people are shrouded 
in ignorance and accustomed to the yoke, they easily coin- 
cide with the monarch, and willingly confess that they were 
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born to be slaves. But there is a certain point in the pro- 
gress of knowledge — the knowledge of their own rights 
and their own strength — when, in point of fact, they in- 
cline to the other opinion ; and conclude that themselves 
are the onlj fountain of power ; that government ought 
to be administered, not for the aggrandizement of the ruler, 
but for the good of the citizen ; and that the most effectual 
method of securing this object is to establish their own 
form of government. When any nation has reached tiiis 
point of knowledge, a despotic government never has ex- 
isted, never can exist over it, without the constant and 
powerful pressure of military force ; and there is no source 
from which nations acquire this knowledge so rapidly as 
from example. 

This is plain, simple reasoning, founded on plain, obvious 
facts, and has not escaped the attention of the cabinets of 
Europe. Arbitrary as they are, their only safety lies in 
preventing their subjects from reaching this point of knowl- 
edge, and from witnessing any near examples of successful 
resistance to the divine right of kings. That this is the 
principle on which they act, that they have combined to 
avert this much dreaded crisis, and that these are the 
means by which they intend to avert it, is plainly asserted 
in their own official declarations. If we wanted any cor- 
roboration of these, we might find it in Naples and Pied- 
mont, in Portugal and Spain ; and, if at length, we shall 
not find it in the " Sea-girt Isle " and on these western 
shores, it will be because the Lion and the Eagle have 
combined to guard the passage. 

This train of thought furnishes the true reason why-~ 
when, to succor the Greeks, their own subjects have al 
most risen in insurrection, and the swords of their warriors 
have " leaped instinctively from their scabbards ;" — they 
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have yet stood bj and viewed the murder of the Patriarch, 
and the massacre, rapine and pdlution <^ Sob and Cyprus, 
with a cold and calculating indifference. It has not been 
owing to the difficulty or expensiyeness (d the undertaking. 
Xt has not been owing to the coi^cting interests or the 
jealousies of the Four great powers. Had the Czar, as he 
drew his sword in defence of Greece, solemnly protested 
k the £BLce of heaven and earth, — ^that his only purpose 
was to deliver his su&ring brethren from extermination, 
that he would never sheath it until he had driven their op- 
pressors from Ifurope, Uiat he himself would not touch an 
acre of their territory, but would guarantee the whde of 
it, together with the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, to the 
Greeks, as a free, sovereign and independent nation ; — ^all 
the jealousies of rival powers would have been hushed ; and 
the whole continent of Europe, but for this ungle princi- 
jde, woukl have bidden him God speed. 

If, however, in this struggle, the Greeks shall prevail ; a 
very different train of consequences will ensue. Instead c^ 
tiiis long midnight of slavery, deeper imd blacker than the 
midnight of the grave, they will open tb^ eyes on a bright 
imd brilliant morning, to be followed by a long and gbri- 
ous day. The shackle of slavery will be broken — to be 
riveted no more. Claiming their ancient limits to the 
northern frontiers of Macedonia and Epirus, they will oo-. 
oupy a territory, including their numerous islands, of 
75,000 square miles — ^a territory, as we have seen, strong- 
ly fortified by nature and by art — a territory eminently 
healthful, productive and delightful, and every where ac- 
cessible to the i^roaehes of commerce. They will start 
into existence as an independent nation with — our own 
number-^three milUons of people. They will have been 
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tfus^tleisons (^ pra^eal wisdom in the school of adversity. 
Tbe^effi»rt8iDade:iB tiieoaase of freedom will hareTOUsed 
^ whde. intelteot o£ the nation^ and cidled forth talents 
wortiiy to de^rate b &e councils of Greece. If thdr 
commerce, when manacled bj Turkish despotism, and 
fleeced by Tuddsh rapacity^ could yet cover and ahnost 
oommand tiie Mediterranean ; wUther will it not go, what 
:,will it not acccmpUsh, when, moving free as air, it is foster- 
ed by a wise aad parental, government ? If their manufac- 
turers^ when ground in the dust, could yet acquire a skill, 
. whidb brought western Europe bending at her feet ; to what 
an extent of enterprise, to what a height of perfection, will 
4hey not advance, when reused to emulation by the market 
of the world ? H when robbed, and spoiled, and trampled 
on as a nation of slav^, &qr could yet patronize letters, 
iittd educate their choicesii young men abroad, and found 
universities, and establish the press, and translate and pub- 
lish the best authors of ancient and modem Europe ; what 
patronage jboieanm^and science will they not yield, what 
seminaries will they not endow, what progress in letters 
win they not make, l^hat illustrious imthors imd artists will 
jQiey not rear, when aU their wealth is their own ; and when 
all the. motives which can actuate freemai, arising from the 
remembrance of. th^ former greatness, or from personal 
ctifitbc^n or national glory crowd upon their minds 2 If 
c^turies of persecutbi^ did not warp tiiiemi from theur re- 
li^cm, when theBiUe was possessedmerely by their clergy, 
and science sl^ upon thesn only a dim and uncertain li^t, 
and they were dissociated frorm &e christian worid ; how 
will tlteir oonceptioxis of Christianity be cl^ured, and their 
attachment to it strengtbenedywh^a they are welcomed into 
the family of dm^ua nations, and the sanctimry of God 
ei^^tens every viUage,. and the BBde every habitaUbn ? ; 
32 
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With just conceptions of the ri^ts of man and the true 
principles of a repubUcan government, thej will be nnder 
no temptation from anj feelings of gratitude, from any 
sense of obligation, to warp from those principles, and in- 
Yolve themselves in entangling alliances with Russia or 
Austria. From them, from all the powers of the continent 
they have hitherto witnessed nothing, but unfeeling indif- 
ference or secret hostility. All that tiiey now ask of them 
is — that they will let them alone. This, too, they may con- 
fidently expect ; for the jealousies of Europe, which have 
long been the safety of Turkey, will now become the shield 
of Greece. 

With a territory in Europe, occupied by three millicnas 
of people, and capable of sustmning twelve milli(ms, will 
not the freedom of her government, the luxuriance of her 
soil, the deliciousness of her climate, the advantages of her 
commerce, and the enterprise of her people invite emi- 
grants fi^nn the surrounding world ? Will it be surprising 
if her population increases, for a series of years, in a ratio 
resembling our own ? 

The territory left in Europe to Turkey will be compara- 
tively small. The pride of its government will be humbled, 
and the spirit of its people broken. Much of tiiis remain- 
ing territory is occupied by the Moldavians, the Walla- 
ohians, and the Servians — ^tribes always ripe for revolt — 
professing the Greek religion and actually leading the way 
in the present revolution. The Turks and their govern 
ment are barbarian ; the nations and governments around 
them are civilized. With Russia on the North, and Greece 
on the South, and the rumblings of a volcano underneath, 
the Turkish power in Europe will sink and be overwhelmed. 
In that case, the jealousies of tiie other powers will not im- 
probably enable Greece^ at no distant period, to extend her 
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northern limits to the Danube. Should the Ottoman Porte 
withdraw to Asia Minor, hundreds of thousands of Greeks 
are already there ; and the nation will hardly forget that 
Anatolia was a part of republican, and Caramania also of 
imperial, Greece. Should the Porte retreat to Damascus 
or Bagdad ; even there it will hardly find a quiet habita- 
tion. Who can doubt that the Armenians and the Curds, 
the Chaldeans and the Syrians are steadfastly watching the 
issue of the present contest, and waiting only for the suc- 
cess of the Greeks to take their own place among the na- 
tions of the earth. If there be a passion found in every 
human bosom, kindled in a moment, and when kindled, 
absorbing every other, and spreading like the electric fire, 
from man to man and from nation to nation, it is the love 
of liberty ; and if any thing can kindle it into inextinguish- 
able flame, it is the recent example of a neighboring nation's 
successful struggle for independence. And what nations 
can have such powerful motives to follow this example, as 
those who are galled by a Turkish yoke. Their success 
would be the final overthrow of the Ottoman government ; 
and Asia Minor, Armenia, and Curdistan, Mesopotamia 
and Syria, Arabia and Egypt, feeling their chains drop 
from around them, would rise up, shake themselves, and be 
free. 

In proportion as Turkey, the bulwark of the Mohamme- 
dan faith, is humbled or subdued, will that faith be weaken- 
ed or destroyed, Persia is already a nation of infidels ; 
and Arabia and Egypt will easily renounce the religion of 
the Impostor, when there is no one of his family to wield 
his sword, or to fight his batties. 

In Greece, also. Freedom will plant herself again behind 
intrenchments, from which she never will be driven. Here 
she will reign to enrich and enlighten, to reform and to 
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bless. Tie eyes of Europe will be steadily turned on 
Greece ; and, irliile they contrast her independence with 
thdr own subjugation, tiiey wfll one by one imitJbte her ex- 
ample, like a vast lighthouse throwing its strong and 
steady [splendors on the surrounding darkness, she will 
point the tempest-beaten nations to the haven of security 
and peace. 

How great will be the privilege to England and the 
Seven Republics of America, if they can find such an 
auxiliary in the south-eastern comer of Europe. What an 
advance will thus be made in behalf of the rights of man 
and the government of law. 

What a field will here be opened for the triumphs of the 
(Jospel. How deBghtful to overspread Greece with Bibles, 
and to furnish her the chosen heralds of salvation. What 
prayers will ascend for the influences of heaven, to ML 
upon her '^ like the rain upon the mown grass." Clin^g, 
as she now does, to the great doctrines of our holy Religion, 
how early may we hope, that she will raise up and send 
forth her own evangelists to visit other climes. 

The downfall of Turkey wiB remove ifcat impassable bar- 
rier, which has hitherto ^ut out Christianity from Western 
Asia. The christian nations already there will open their 
eyes, at once, on the light of the Sun of righteousness. 
Missionaries loaded with Bibles will feel their way into the 
farthest retreats of Mohammedan darkness. In Egypt, 
Arabia and Persia, in Chaldea and Tartary, the tidings of 
salvation will be proclaimed ; and the Gospel of peace, 
having gained admission, will begin to have free course, to 
run, and be glorified. 

If this event takes place, Jerusalem will cease "to be 
trodden down of the Gentiles," and " the set time to favor 
her will come.'' God has promised by his prophet that, 
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when he shall ^^ set his hand a second time " to recover the 
remnant of his people^ he will set up an ensign on the 
mountains of Israel, not only for the Jews, but for all the 
inhabitants of the earth to witness. What event can be so 
surprising, so calculated to fix the attention of both Jews and 
Christians, as the common downfal of Turkish and Moham- 
medan power, the recovery of Jerusalem, the liberation of the 
eastern churches, and the admission of the Gospel to West- 
em Asia. What an instinctive and simultaneous move- 
ment will then take place of all the wandering tribes of 
Israel towards the land of Promise. 

Thus we have glanced at Jhe Country, which is the 
scene of this interesting Revolution ; at the People who 
have revolted ; at their present Prospects ; and at the Con- 
sequences, which will follow both their failure, and their 
success. 

With these things before you. My friends and country- 
men, the solemn, the direct appeal is brought home to your 
hearts. What feelings will tou cherish, what con- 
duct WILL TOU PURSUE ? This appeal sounds forth — ^not 
from this desk — ^not from the hall of your own Congress. 
It comes from the Peloponnesus — ^it issues from the Senate- 
house of Calamata. On the 25th of May, 1821, not two 
months after the declaration of Grecian independence, the 
Messenian Senate turned their eyes across the ocean : and 
remembered that this our native land, the glory of all lands, 
was the country which freedom had chosen as her favorite 
habitation. Not satisfied, therefore, with including us in 
the Manifesto addressed to Christendom in general, they 
made an individual appeal to the citizens of the United 
States. After announcing to iis their fixed determination 
*^ to live or die for freedom," and to imitate the example 
32* 
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irUch we Intve set to the lations of ihe e«rth ; tibey call on 
lis " to crown the glory we have thu« acqtured, by aiding 
them in purging Greece firom the barbarians, who, for four 
hundred years, have polluted its soil ; and in bamdnng igaO' 
ranee and barbarism from the country of freedom and tiie 
arts." Conscious how little they had to expect from the 
cabinets of Europe, they look to our country as their last 
best hope, and bring their i^eal directly to herdow. 
" You will not, citizens of America," they say, ^^ assuredly 
you will not imitate the culpable indifference, the long in* 
gratitude, of some of the Europeans. No, the Mlow-dti- 
zens of Penn, of Washingtcm and of Franklin wiU not re* 
fuse their aid to the descendants of Thrasybulus and Pbo- 
cion, of Philopcfemen and Aratus." 

This appeid, so honorable to our country, is made in die 
face of the world ; and, in the face of the world we must 
answer it. What answer our Government should give, we 
leave exclusively to the deliberations of the Of^tol. Yet, 
who that hears me does not rejoice, that the voice of tins 
peninsula, speaking through her representative in &e na- 
tional councils, has already echoed through Europe ; pro- 
claiming her sympathy for Greece, and denouncing &e 
machinations of tyranny. But the appeal thus made, is 
addressed — not to the government, but ** to the cititEens of 
the United States ;" and, were I pennilted for a^mome&lto 
address my assembled countrymen, I would say to ^lem^*— 
" The voice, which now echoes from the eliii^of the 
Morea, is addressed to you, as Christians and as freemcod. 
It calls on you, not for governmental idd^ but for yotur per- 
sonal sympathy, and your incUviduiJ cooperation* Take 
care what answer it shall receive. What you do wUl not 
be done in a comer. You are not acting merely for your- 
- selves. You have taken a lo^ attitude among the^natimis 
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(tf tiie earth. Yoa are statiened on the very ramparts of 
freedom, and cam»>t escape their gaze. The question, 
• whettier a nation can safely govern itself ; whether a great 
republic can be {»re-eminently prosperous and happy ; is no 
longer a matter of doubtful speculation. You furnish man* 
kind the daily evidence of fact. Already your example, 
beaming like a rising sun, on the darkness of the eastern 
hemisphere — 

** aitspieions twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs.'' 

Already has it rocked France as with an earthquake ; 
swallowing up her throne, and convulsing the surrounding 
continent. Already has it drawn fi'om the monarch of 
Prussia ihe ofifer of a high reward to the writer, who should 
most ably answer the question — ^^ What is the best mode 
o£ stopping the progress of those dM:igerous principles, 
which were promulgated during the American revolu- 

' tion ?" Already has it embolden the colonies of America, 
to burst their chms, and take their stations by your side, 
as free and independent republics. Already has it temfied 
the great sovereigas of the C(mtinent into the Holy Alli- 
ance. Already, in the face of tiiat alliance, has it lit the 
torch of revolution in Portugal and Spain, in Piedmont 
and Napks. 

Greece, too, has felt its power. Imitating your exam- 
ple, she has thrown down ihe gauntlet, and is breasting 
herself to the shock of war. Your wise and happy form 

« of government, she has established ; your laws and institu- 
tions, she is adopting. Will you perpetuate this salutary 
influence, if you are deaf to her calls, and discover no in- 
terest in her su&rings. Shall tiie taunting infidel, or the 
frowning despot, laugh at her overweening confidence in 
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your attachment to religion and fireedom. Will it redound 
to yoor honor, at last, that her sages and patriots have 
thus singled you out, and, in the hearing of the surround- 
ing world, have said to you, ^ We esteem you nearer to us 
than the jiations on our frontiers, and we look to you as 
friends, fellow-citizens, and brethren,' if you suffer them to 
look to you in vfun. Because you are free and safe your- 
selves, are those, who are struggling to break the chwis of 
slavery, to have no hold on your hearts. Because you 
have weathered the storm, and reached the haven of peace ; 
will you feel no sympathy for those who are still buffeting 
: with the tempest, and in danger of being whelmed beneath 
the billows. Shall vassal France lend that aid to the free- 
dom of America, which independent America will not lend 
to the liberties of Greece. Will you invite to your shores 
the Hero, who, in the hour of your extremity, fought by 
the side of Washington, and spent his treasures and his 
blood to set you free ; and shall your sons when they here- 
after visit Greece, be entitled to no kindness for the aid 
you fumbhed her in achieving her independence." 

^' Has then, oppression goaded on tixe Greeks to mad- 
ness — Are they fighting, not merely for their fire-sides and 
their altars, but for the cause of freedom, and the cause of 
God — And do they look to you, my countrymen, for help ? 
— ^Feel, then, for them as strongly, as deeply, as you would 
feel for yourselves, if you were fighting in their stead ; or 
if you were called to fight over again the battles of your 
revolution. Lot these feelings be universal — make their 
cause your own — and enlbt in their favor the compassion, 
the sympathies of mankind. 

" Are you a nation of Christians ? Let these feelings 
lead you to fervent and unceasing prayer, in secret and in 
public, to Him who rules among the nations, that he will 
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be ^^ a wall of fire around about tbem, and ike glorj in the 
midst of them, and that on all the glory there may be a 
defence." Offer also your devout ascriptions of praise 
and thank^ving, because, lending a gracious ear to their 
supplication, — *^ that he would a£R)rd them his Almighty 
protection," — he has hitherto fought their battles, and 
been to them a shield and a buckler." 

" Prove the sincerity of your feelings and your prayers 
by your works. God in his providence now presents you 
a happy opportunity to give vent to &e feelings, with 
which Turkish barbarity and Grecian val<»r have inspired 
you. At this call, let every American, every ChristiaQ 
heart beat high, and every purse-string be broken ; and an 
amount contributed for your suffering brethren, which will 
prove to tiie garing nations your gratitude to God, your 
sympathy for the oppressed, your desires for the extension 
of Christianity, and your compassion for a world in chains. 
What you do, do quickly. The hour of trial has come. 
On the issue of this campaign, are the destinies of Greece 
suspended. Before its close, her sun will go down in dark- 
ness, and starless midnight bcood for centuries over the 
fidre^ portion of the globe ; or, ascending in unclouded 
^lender, will shed its warm influence on her hills and val- 
lies, and throw its broad beams from the Baltic to the 
Niger, from the Tagus to the Caspian. O that Greece, 
tiiat Europe might see in the amount you send them, a 
spirit becoming the children of those, who invited Freedom, 
long banished irom the world, to return, and take up her 
residence here .^" 

But, though not called to plead tiie cause of Greece, be- 
fore my assembled countrymen ; yet, at the request of 
your Committee, I am this evening, allowed, my friends 
and fellow-citizens, to urge her cltums on you. But need 
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I m^ge them ? — ^What heart does not throb, what bosom 
does not heave, at the very thought of Grecian Independ- 
ence ? Have you the feeUngs of a man, and do you not 
wish that the blood of Greece should cease to flow, and 
that the groans and sighs of centuries should be heard no 
more ? Are you a scholar ; and shall the land of the 
Muses ask your help in vain ? With the eye of the enthu- 
siast do you often gaze at the triumphs of the Arts ; and 
will you do nothing to rescue their choicest relics from 
worse than Vandal biurbarism ? Are you a mother, rejoic- 
ing in all the charities of domestic life ; — are you a daugh- 
ter, rich and safe in conscious innocence and parental love ; 
and shall thousands more, among the purest and loveliest 
of your sex, glut the shambles of Smyrna, and be doomed 
to a captivity inconceivably worse than death ? Are you a 
Christian, and do you cheerfully contribute your property 
to christiamze the heathen world ? — ^what you give to 
Greece is to rescue a nation of Christians from extermina- 
tion, to deliver tiie ancient churches, to overthrow the Mo- 
hammedan imposture, to raise up a standard for the 
wandering tribes of Israel, and to gather in the harvest of 
the world. Are you an American citizen, proud of the 
liberty and independence of your country ? Greece, too, 
is strugglmg for these very blessings, which she taught 
your fathers to purchase with their blood. And when she 
asks your help, need I urge you to bestow it ? — Where am 
I ? — In the sanctuary of God, in tiie city of the Pilgrims, 
in the very birth-place of American Independence — hard 
by yonder Hall, and yonder Wharves — and midway 
between the Heights of Dorchester and Bunker Hill. 
Here, then, I leave their cause. 
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